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General  Information 

about  the 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Its    History 

FOUNDED  IN  1866,  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  is  one  of 
the  nation's  land-grant  colleges  which  were  established  by  the 
Federal  Morrill  Act.  The  University  had  its  beginning  as  a  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  Arts  as  a  part  of  Dartmouth  College 
in  Hanover. 

In  1892  the  College  was  moved  to  its  present  site  in  Durham, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  bequest  of  the  estate  of  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, a  prosperous  farmer.  He  gave  his  land  and  money  to  the  State 
on  condition  that  an  agricultural  college  be  established  on  his  Dur- 
ham farm.  Although  the  will  was  made  in  1856,  its  terms  were  not 
disclosed  until  1890,  and  by  the  time  the  estate  became  available 
in  1910,  the  gift  in  land  and  securities  had  grown  from  $300,000 
to  about  $800,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Legislature  in  1890  took  legal  steps  to 
establish  the  College  at  Durham,  and  in  1892  the  Senior  class 
enthusiastically  held  its  commencement  exercises  in  the  first  build- 
ing which  had  been  completed  —  a  cow  barn.  Four  other  buildings 
were  ready  for  use  in  1893  by  a  group  of  64  students,  including 
four  women. 

Steady  growth  since  that  time  has  resulted  in  an  educational  in- 
stitution recognized  as  one  of  America's  great  state  universities, 
with  an  enrollment  of  3,600  students.  In  1923  the  State  Legislature 
renamed  the  institution  "The  University  of  New  Hampshire",  creat- 
ing within  it  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Liberal  Arts,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Two  years  later  permanent  support  for  the  University  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Legislature  in  its  enactment  of  legislation  granting  an 
annual  income  of  one  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State.  Since  then  the  mill  tax  legis- 
lation has  been  amended  so  that  State  support  of  the  University 
amounts  to  about  $2,550,000  annually. 


lis    Organization 

rhe  I  niversitj  is  governed  l>\  a  L3-member  Board  of  Trustees. 
rhe  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Commissioner  oi  Agriculture,  and 
the  President  of  the  I  niversitj  are  members  ex  officiiis;  eight  mem- 
bers are  appointed  b)  the  Governor;  and  two  are  elected  by  alumni. 
Legislative  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  student  government  and 
educational  policj  is  held  In  the  University  Senate,  a  representative 
bod)  of  members  o\  the  Faculty.  Within  the  Senate  is  the  Faculty 
Council  which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  President  of 
the   I  ni\  ersit) . 

Its  Programs  of  Instruction 

Resident  instruction  is  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  of  Technology,  the  Graduate 
School;  the  Summer  Session,  the  Departments  of  Physical  Edu- 
t  at  ion  for  Men  and  for  Women,  the  Division  of  Reserve  Officer 
Training,  and  the  Thompson  School  of  Agriculture.  Detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  instruction  offered  will  be  found  starting  on 
Page  34. 

The  University  confers  the  following  degrees: 

College  of  Agriculture  —  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  in  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  in  Forestry,  and  in  Home  Economics.  In  the  Thompson 
School  of  Agriculture,  a  Certificate  of  Graduation. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  ■ —  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

College  of  Technology  —  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  in  Chemical 
Engineering,  in  Civil  Engineering,  in  Electrical  Engineering,  in  Mathema- 
tics,  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  in  Physios, 

Graduate  School  —  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Science, 
Master  of  Science  in  Engineering,  Master  of  Agricultural  Education,  Master 
of  Science   in  Forestry,   Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


Its  Land  and  Buildings 

University  lands  comprise  approximately  2,500  acres.  Lands  at 
Durham  total  ahout  1,500  acres,  of  which  the  campus  proper  and 
athletic  fields  make  up  170  acres.  The  remainder  are  in  forest, 
orchards  and  gardens,  hay  and  pasture,  and  ponds. 

There  are  30  huildings  devoted  to  administration,  instruction, 
and  research,  16  dormitories  for  men  and  women  students,  an  ex- 
tensive  farm  system,  and  two  huildings  and  several  playing  fields 
devoted  to  physical  education  and  athletics  for  men  and  women.  The 
buildings  are  described  in  the  center  section  of  this  bulletin  as  a 
legend  for  the  map  of  the  campus. 


Clement  Attlee  was  an  Alumni  Visitor   speaker  on  campus   last   year. 


Its  Services  to  the  State 

In  addition  to  its  regular  program  of  instruction,  the  University 
conducts  an  active  program  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
State  in  related  fields  of  higher  education,  such  as  extension  work 
and  research. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  with  a  staff  of  more  than 
70,  operates  in  conjunction  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  disseminate  information  by  means  of  demonstrations, 
meetings,  the  press,  radio,  and  individual  contacts.  The  Extension 
Service  bridges  the  gap  between  the  research  done  on  the  campus 
and  the  people  of  the  State  on  their  farms,  in  their  homes,  and  in 
their  communities. 

The  University  Extension  Service  conducts  an  adult  education 
program  anywhere  in  the  State  where  there  is  a  demand,  making 
available  instruction  on  a  college  level.  It  takes  its  classes  into 
industrial  plants  for  a  specialized  technological  instruction  or  it 
will  conduct  classes  in  cultural  subjects  in  liberal  arts.  In  addition 
this  Service  arranges  for  campus  conferences  and  meetings  of 
State  and  national  groups,  and  it  operates  a  library  of  educational 
films. 

Research  at  the  University  is  a  continuing  process  in  varied  fields. 
The  work  is  coordinated  through  the  Council  for  Sponsored  Re- 
search. Some  research  is  conducted  on  an  individual  basis,  that  is, 
the  specialist  is  under  contract  to  an  industrial  firm  or  a  govern- 
ment agency  to  do  a  specific  project.  But  most  of  the  work  is 
carried  on  by  three  research  units. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  concerned  with  solving 
the  more   important  agricultural  problems   in   an   attempt  to  better 


rural  life  bj  bringing  science  to  agriculture.  Bulletins  covering  re- 
sults oi   research  arc  available   for   free  distribution. 

I  he  Engineering  Experiment  Station  provides  engineering  re- 
search Facilities  [or  the  industries  of  the  State  and  the  State  govern- 
ment. Although  ii  does  some  independent  research,  much  of  its 
work  is  done  in  response  to  specific  requests  for  technical  assistance. 

The  Public  Administration  Service  provides  research  facilities  for 
government  agencies  of  New  Hampshire  through  the  Department  of 
Government,  with  assistance  from  other  departments  in  the  College 
of  Liberal    Vrts. 

Its  Cultural  Opportunities 

\-  important  as  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  may  be,  a  great 
I  niversit)  would  be  incomplete  without  cultural  activities  outside 
the  regular  program  of  instruction.  The  University  conducts  a  num- 
ber of  cultural  functions,  both  for  the  benefit  of  students  and  fac- 
ult\    and  for  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  center  of  the  University's  cultural  life  is  the  Library  where 
there  are  261.000  books  and  a  collection  of  more  than  2,300  phono- 
graphs records.  The  Library  has  a  branch  for  plant  and  animal 
sciences  in  Nesmith  Hall  and  one  for  chemistry  in  James  Hall,  and 
an  engineering  reading  room  in  Kingsbury  Hall.  The  Library  is  a 
U.  S.  Government  Depository  Library.  In  the  fall  of  1958,  the  Li- 
brary moved  into  a  new  $1,400,000  building. 

The  L  niversity  has  several  collections  housed  in  various  buildings. 
They  include  one  which  illustrates  the  zoology,  geology,  entomol- 
ogy, and  Americana  of  New  Hampshire;  one  devoted  to  more  than 
500  costumes  dating  from  Revolutionary  times;  another  to  fabrics; 
an  extensive  china  and  glass  collection;  a  bird  collection;  and  one 
devoted  to  testing  machinery  used  by  a  New  Hampshire  professor 
more  than  50  years  ago  when  he  developed  what  is  known  as  the 
Kingsbury  thrust  bearing. 

\n  outstanding  cultural  program  in  music  includes  a  number  of 
conceits  by  student  vocal  and  instrumental  groups  and  recitals  by 
several  talented  faculty  members.  In  this  same  field  the  University 
sponsors  a  special  concert  series  each  year  which  brings  profession- 
al musicians  to  the  campus  from  the  nation's  opera  and  symphony 
halls.  Regular  concerts  are  played  from  a  64-bell  electronic  carillon 
from  tlif  tower  of  Thompson  Hall.  The  carillon,  installed  in  1952, 
is  a  memorial  to  the  late  registrar,  Oren  V.  Henderson. 

Drama  is  offered  several  times  during  the  year  by  a  capable  stu- 
dent group,  and  there  are  many  public  lectures,  both  by  faculty 
and  off-campus  speakers.  A  Distinguished  Lecture  Series  brings 
outstanding  men  of  arts,  letters,  science,  and  the  humanities  to  the 
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campus  every  year.  Each  one  spends  two  days,  lecturing,  meeting 
with  classes,  and  talking  informally  to  student  and  faculty  groups. 
Recent  Lecturers  have  been  Archibald  MacLeish,  poet;  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  social  philosopher;  Aldous  Huxley,  novelist;  Erich  Fromm, 
author;  Hermann  J.  Muller,  geneticist;  Clarence  B.  Randall,  indus- 
trialist; Dean  Acheson,  former  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State;  and  Mar- 
garet Meade,  anthropologist. 

Alumni,  through  their  annual  fund,  support  an  Alumni  Visitor 
program.  The  first  visitor  was  Dr.  Edmund  W.  Sinnott,  eminent 
botanist  and  retired  Dean  of  the  Yale  Graduate  School,  who  spent 
a  semester  on  campus  as  a  lecturer-in-residence.  Another  visitor 
was  Clement  Attlee,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

Through  its  Department  of  The  Arts,  the  University  displays  a 
constant  succession  of  loan  exhibitions  selected  to  appeal  to  a  varie- 
ty of  interests.  Some  of  these  exhibits  are  shown  in  the  Art  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library;  others  in  the  Exhibition  Corridor  at  Hewitt 
Hall.  The  University  operates  an  educational  television  station, 
WENH,  Channel  11.  Programs  originate  from  studios  in  the  Mem- 
orial Union  building,  and  they  include  in-school  instruction  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  New  Hampshire  during  day- 
time hours,  and  cultural  and  educational  programs  during  the 
evening.  The  station  is  operated  with  the  advice  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Educational  Broadcasting  Council,  Inc.,  an  organization 
made  up  of  21  colleges,  preparatory  schools,  and  educational  asso- 
ciations in  the  state. 


Student  Life  on  Campus 

Student    Personnel   Services 

I  niversit)  responsibilities  for  student  activities  and  welfare  outside 
the  Forma]  academic  organization  are  coordinated  through  the  Di- 
\  ision  of  Student  Personnel.  The  activities  in  this  area  include 
supervision  of  student  health,  counseling,  living  arrangements,  em- 
ploymenl  service,  scholarships  and  loans,  maintenance  of  academic 
standards,  and  protection  of  personal  standards  of  conduct. 

\  student  is  held  responsible  for  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
ma\  be  published  in  the  Rules  Book  jor  Students,  and  he  also  must 
meet  such  uew  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  subsequently  by  the 
I  niversit)    and  made  applicable  to  him. 

The  following  administrative  officers  are  concerned  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Division  of  Student  Personnel: 

Everett  B.  Sackett.  Dean  of  Students;  Margaret  MoKoane  and  Robb  G. 
Gardiner,  Associate  Deans  of  Students;  Charles  H.  Howarth,  M.D.,  University 
Phvsirian:  William  D.  Crandall,  M.D.,  Assistant  University  Physician;  Doris 
Beane.  University  Recorder;  Harry  R.  Carroll,  Director  of  Admissions;  Paul  H. 
Molntire,  Director  of  Testing  and  Placement;  Kathleen  Beckingham,  Coun- 
selor: Frederick  M.  Jervis,  Director  of  Counseling;  Robert  G.  Congdon,  Coun- 
selor: Eleanor  I.  Kay,  Psychologist;  Herbert  A.  Carroll,  Sheldon  R.  Roen, 
Consulting  Clinical  Psychologists;  Gerhard  S.  Notbmann,  M.D.,  Consulting 
Psychiatrist:  Staton  R.  Curtis,  Director  Student  Union;  John  Ewart,  Program 
Director:  Robert  L.  Sherman,  Financial  Aids  Officer;  Harriet  B.  Nason, 
Supervising  jXurse. 

Dean    of    Students 

The  Dean  of  Students  coordinates  the  work  of  the  student  personnel 
officers  with  each  other  and  with  the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  is  chairman  of  several  administrative  committees  in- 
cluding the  committee  which  enforces  the  scholastic  standing  rules. 

Associate  Deans  of  Students 

The  two  Associate  Deans  of  Students  work  with  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents in  the  supervision  of  activities  of  all  students  at  the  Universi- 
ty In  the  office  of  the  Associate  Deans  the  plans  for  all  social  oc- 
casions  requiring  chaperonage  are  reviewed.  The  Associate  Deans 
are  responsible  for  administering  rules  established  by  the  Universi- 
t\   Senate  and  its  subsidiary  organizations. 

The  Associate  Deans  work  closely  with  the  other  personnel 
agencies  on  campus,  with  the  various  colleges  of  the  University, 
and  with  the  residence  halls  and  fraternities  and  sororities  in  order 
to  allow  each  student  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  his  college  ex- 
perience. Students  having  questions  about  any  phase  of  college  life 
are  encouraged   to   discuss  them   with  one  of  the  Associate  Deans. 
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An  Orientation  program  was  instituted  at  the  University  in  1924. 
Its  purpose  is  to  introduce  new  students  to  the  University,  its  his- 
tory and  its  traditions,  and  to  help  them  to  adjust  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively to  college  life.  During  this  period  new  students  accomplish 
their  program  planning  and  registration  and  get  to  know  faculty 
and  fellow  students.  Because  of  the  proved  importance  of  Orienta- 
tion  activities,   all  new  students   are  required  to   be   in  attendance. 

Admissions   Office 

The  function  of  the  Admissions  Office  is  to  contact  prospective  col- 
lege students,  to  process  their  applications,  to  correspond  with  them, 
to  distribute  bulletins  and  catalogues,  and,  finally,  to  select  stu- 
dents. The  Admissions  Office  is  located  in  Thompson  Hall. 

Testing   and  Placement  Service 

The  Testing  and  Placement  Service  is  essentially  the  University's 
bureau  of  vocational  services.  In  fulfilling  its  placement  function, 
the  service  assists  seniors  and  University  graduates  in  securing  posi- 
tions commensurate  with  their  training  and  experience  through  con- 
tacts with  prospective  employers.  The  service's  testing  functions  in- 
clude admission  and  orientation  testing,  national  testing  programs 
such  as  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  and  individual  testing 
for  guidance  purposes. 

Services  to  the  state  in  the  area  of  testing  include  a  Cooperative 
Guidance   Testing   Program,   the   High   School   Sophomore    Survey, 


Batchelder    rink    offers    excellent    facilities    for    hockej     and    skating. 
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Hi-L    Day  is  an  occasion  for  high-school  students  to  visit  the  campus. 

testing  for  high  school  equivalency,  and  consulting,  rental,  scoring, 
and  other  technical  services  to  the  public  schools  of  New  Hampshire. 

Recorder's    Office 

The  Recorder's  Office  conducts  registration,  maintains  the  academic 
records,  issues  grades  and  transcripts,  checks  the  students'  records 
and  advises  them  of  their  progress  toward  graduation,  makes  up 
the  student  directory,  Commencement  lists,  and  honor  rolls,  and 
compiles  other  statistical  data.  It  is  closely  allied  with  the  Ad- 
missions Office.  Veteran's  routine  contacts  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regarding  educational  benefits  are  handled  through 
this  office. 


Counseling    Service 

The  Counseling  Service,  without  cost,  assists  students  in  self-evalu- 
ation, and  in  the  development  of  sound  plans  and  objectives.  Per- 
sona]  counsel  and  guidance  are  offered  to  those  students  facing 
problems  of  emotional  and  social  adjustment. 

Health    Service 

The  Lniversity  Health  Service,  located  in  Hood  House,  is  devoted 
to  the  protection,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of  student  health. 
\  well-equipped  out-patient  clinic  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
ambulatory   patients  and   a  modern   hospital   of  26  beds,   with  pri- 
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vate  and  semi-private  rooms,  wards,  and  an  isolation  division  for 
communicable  diseases,  are  constantly  available  for  students  who 
require  medical  or  surgical  care.  Registered  nurses  are  on  duty  at 
all  times.  Individual  health  guidance  is  given  through  personal 
conferences  with  the  University  physicians. 

Payment  of  tuition  entitles  students  to  all  medical  care  rendered 
by  the  University  Physician  and  his  staff.  Injury  and  illness  which 
require  hospital  confinement  other  than  in  Hood  House,  services 
of  specialists,  operations,  ambulance  service,  special  nurse,  or  special 
prescriptions  are  at  the  expense  of  the  student.  Bed  patients  at 
Hood  House  are  charged  $3.00  per  day.  Office  hours  of  the  Uni- 
versity Physician  are  from  8:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  daily  except  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays. 

Students'    Medical    Reimbursement    Insurance 

In  addition  to  the  health  service  available  through  Hood  House, 
group  accident  and  sickness  insurance  giving  12  months'  coverage 
is  available  to  students  at  the  University.  This  insurance  cover- 
age is  designed  to  supplement  the  program  of  the  University.  Com- 
plete details  will  be  sent  each  student  with  his  first  semester  bill. 

Memorial  Union 

The  University's  new  Memorial  Union  building,  which  began 
operations  in  the  fall  of  1957,  has  become  a  community  center  for 


The    Memorial    Union    cafeteria    from    the    main-floor    exhihition    area, 
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students.  Ine  Memorial  I  nion  was  designed  to  lulfili  three  func- 
tions on  the  I  Ml  campus:  a  living  memorial  to  the  men  and  women 
ot  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  who  have  served  in  our  armed 
torees.  a  college  union,  and  a  state-wide  conference  center.  With 
its  extensive  and  well-planned  [acuities,  ii  serves  as  a  foeal  point 
ft  all  extra-curricular  activities  on  the  campus. 

In  addition  to  its  meeting  and  conference  rooms,  lounges,  music 
listening  and  T\  rooms,  cafeteria,  snack  bar,  games  area  for  table 
tennis,  billiard.-,  and  bowling,  and  its  spacious  Strafford  Room 
utilized  for  a  variety  of  social  functions,  the  Union  provides  perm- 
anent   headquarters    for   several   major   student   organizations. 

The  lac  ili lies  of  the  Memorial  Union  are  effectively  adapted  to 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  campus  by  a  well-rounded,  leisure- 
time  program  of  social  and  cultural  activities  planned  by  the  vari- 
ous  student  committees  of  Student  Union. 

Religious    Activities 

Opportunities  are  provided  in  Durham  for  students  to  practice  re- 
ligion and  to  participate  in  religious  life.  The  Hillel  Foundation,  the 
Newman  Club,  the  Christian  Science  Organization,  the  Phanarion 
Society,  and  the  United  Protestant  Association  which  includes  Cant- 
erbury Club,  Christian  Association,  Channing-Murray  Club,  and 
Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship,  are  the  agencies  through  which 
the  religious  interests  and  life  are  fostered  among  the  students. 

The  Durham  Community  Church  welcomes  students  to  its  Sun- 
dav  service  of  worship,  and  to  share  church  activities  through  stu- 
dent affiliate  membership. 

The  Student  Church,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Minister  to 
Protestant  students,  opens  its  doors  to  all  students.  Its  services  are 
held   in  Murkland  Auditorium  on  Sunday  mornings  at  11:00  A.M. 

The  needs  of  Episcopal  students  are  met  by  a  chaplain  who  is 
also  rector  at  St.  George's  Church.  Services  are  held  on  Sundays 
at  8:00.  9:00,  and  11:00  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m. 

The  parish  of  St.  Thomas  More  serves  Roman  Catholic  members 
of  the  community.  Sunday  Masses  are  held  at  8:00,  10:00,  and 
11:30  a.m. 

Financial   Aids   Office 

The  Financial  Aids  office  assists  students  in  solving  their  financial 
problems.  It  processes  applications  for  student  loans,  scholarships, 
and  deferred  tuition  payments.  Assistance  also  is  given  students  in 
finding  part-time  employment  during  the  college  year  and  full- 
time  employment  during  the  summer  vacations.  This  office  also 
administers  the  Federal  Student  Loan  Program.  A  financial  aids 
bulletin,  giving  full  details,  is  available. 
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Military   Service  Affairs 

An  Associate  Dean  of  Students  has  been  designated  as  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Military  Service  Affairs  for  the  University.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  is  the  representative  of  the  University  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  Administrator  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
all  students  who  have  questions  concerning  military  service.  Stu- 
dents reaching  their  eighteenth  birthday  may  complete  the  regis- 
tration for  Selective  Service  in  his  office. 


Student  Government 

All  undergraduate  students  are  members  of  the  "Student  Govern- 
ment of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire".  The  purposes  of  Stu- 
dent Government  include  promoting  individual  and  collective  re- 
sponsibility among  students,  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  the  faculty,  and  acting  as  the  official  representative 
body  for  the  students.  The  work  of  the  Student  Government  is 
carried  on  by  the  Student  Senate,  the  members  of  which  are  elected 
to  represent  all  housing  units  and  the  commuting  students. 

Subsidiary  organizations  include,  in  addition  to  the  class  organ- 
izations, Women's  Inter-Dormitory  Council,  Men's  Inter-Dormitory 
Council,  Pan-Hellenic,  and  Inter-Fraternity  Council.  These  organ- 
izations deal  with  matters  of  particular  interest  to  their  membership. 

Associated    Student   Organizations 

This  activity  provides  a  central  administration  of  business  affairs 
for  member  organizations.  A  board  of  three  faculty  members  and 
five  students  approves  budgets  of  member  organizations,  recom- 
mends the  amount  of  the  Student  Activities'  assessment  and  sets 
standards  for,  and  supervises  the  financial  activities  of,  member  or- 
ganizations. 

Student  Organizations 

Special  Interest  Organizations 

There  are  about  forty  recognized  student  organizations  for  those 
interested  in  some  special  field,  such  as  chemistry  or  sociology,  or 
an  activity,  such  as  skiing  and  hiking,  dramatics,  radio,  etc.  In 
addition  there  are  nine  musical  organizations. 

National  Honorary   Societies 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  Pre^Medical 

Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  Sociology 

Alpha  Zeta,  Agriculture 

Phi   Beta   Kappa,   New   Hampshire   Beta   Chapter 

Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Highest-ranking  Seniors  selected  from  all  Colleges 
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Phi  Sicm  \.  Biolog) 

Pm   Upsilois   Omicron,   Home   Economics 

Vi  (^  \mm  \  Mi  .  Social  Science 

Pi   Mi    Epsilon,  Mathematics 

Pi   Sicm  \    \i  rn  \.  Government 

Psi  Chi,  Psychology 

S<  uibard    \m>    Blade,   Company    F,   Sixth   Regiment,   Military 

Sicm  \  Pi  Sicm  \.  Pin  sics 

Tau   Beta   Pi    Association,  Engineering 

I'm    Kappa    Alpha,   Debate   and   Oraton 


Social    Honorary    Societies 


Si  NIOR  KEY,   Senior  men 

Mortar   Board,  Senior  women 


Student   Publications 


The  Granite  is  an  illustrated  annual  published  by  the  Senior  Class. 
The   New   Hampshire,   weekly  newspaper,  presents  campus   news. 

Religious   Organizations 

The  Canterbury  Club  is  an  association  of  the  Episcopal  students 
on  campus. 

The  Inter- Varsity  Fellowship  is  an  organization  to  promote 
Christian  fellowship,  Bible  study,  and  prayer. 

A  Christian  Science  organization  welcomes  all  who  are  inter- 
ested to  its  weekly  testimonial  services. 

The  Hillel  Society  is  an  organization  to  bring  to  Jewish  stu- 
dents a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  their  heritage,  and  to  foster 
friendship,  cooperation,  and  understanding  among  the  various  re- 
ligious groups.  Activities  include  religious  services,  holiday  obser- 
vances, discussion  groups,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  library  rela- 
tive to  Jewish  study  which  is  open  to  all  students. 

The  Newman  Club,  an  organization  of  Catholic  culture  and  fel- 
lowship, fosters  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  social  interests  of 
Catholic  students.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Newman  Club  Federation. 
Activities  include  corporate  communions,  discussion  study  groups, 
lectures,  dramatics,  parties,  dances,  etc.  A  Reading  Room  is  pro- 
vided  in  New  Hampshire  Hall. 

PHANARION  Society,  for  students  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

The  I  Ml  Christian  Association  is  an  organization  to  provide 
a  Protestant  chaplain  and  to  maintain  an  adequate  program  of 
activities  for  the  developing  of  Christian  life  in  the  students  of 
Protestanl  affiliation  of  the  University  and  to  cooperate  in  the  inter- 
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faith  religious  work  of  the  campus.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  United 
Protestant  Association,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Protestant  churches  in  the  State,  parents 
of  students,  alumni,  faculty,  and  students  of  the  University,  and 
the  State  YMCA  and  YWCA. 

Fraternities  and   Sororities 

Fraternities"  — Kappa  Sigma,  (1894)  1901;  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  (1894) 
1917;  Theta  Chi,  (1903)  1910;  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  (1906)  1918;  Alpha  Tau 
Omega,  (1907)  1917;  Phi  Mu  Delta,  (1914)  1918;  Phi  Kappa  Alpha,  (1921) 
1929;  Sigma  Beta,  (1912)  ;  Phi  Alpha,  (1922)  1924;  Theta  Kappa  Phi,  (1922) 
1923;  Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  (1923)  1924;  Phi  Delta  Upsilon,  (1924);  Tau 
Kappa   Epsilon,    (1925)    1932;    Acacia,    (1949)    1949. 

Sororities*  —  Chi  Omega,  (1897)  1915;  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  (1913)  1924; 
Alpha  Xi  Delta,  (1913)  1914;  Phi  Mu,  (1916)  1919;  Kappa  Delta,  (1919) 
1929;   Theta  Upsilon,    (1926)    1930. 


The  Alumni  Association 

Upon  leaving  New  Hampshire,  students  automatically  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  Association.  Reunions  in  June,  Homecoming  in 
fall,  alumni  clubs  throughout  the  country,  and  a  monthly  magazine 
keep  alumni  up  to  date  with  University  activities. 


*  The    year    in    parenthesis    is    the    date    of    founding    as    a    local;    the    other    year    is    the    date 
the    local    joined    a    national    fraternity. 


The  Commencement  procession  marches  between  the  lines  of  seniors, 
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Methods  of  Admission 

Regular  Students 

rhe  I  niversit)  will  admit  without  examination  properl)  prepared 
New  Hampshire  students  who  are  graduates  of  high  schools  or 
academies  of  New  Hampshire  which  are  approved  by  the  State 
Board  oJ  Education,  or  those  who  are  graduates  of  other  accredited 
preparatory   schools. 

In-state  applicants  must  have  a  scholastic  record  ranking  in  the 
upper  two-fifths  of  the  graduating  class,  be  recommended  and /or 
certified,  and  hare  an  appropriate  college  preparatory  background, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  without  examination. 

The  number  of  out-of-state  students  admitted  each  year  is  limited. 
Selection  of  out-of-state  candidates  is  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
superior  academic  achievement  in  secondary  school,  but  such  traits 
as  character,  leadership,  and  initiative  will  be  taken  into  account. 
Out-of-state  applicants  are  expected  to  submit  the  results  of  the 
College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  December,  January, 
or  February  series  taken  in  the  senior  year  are  preferred. 

Under  the  Regional  Cooperation  Program  of  the  New  England 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  after  qualified  New  Hampshire  resi- 
dents are  accommodated,  students  from  other  New  England  states 
are  given  priority  in  certain  curricula.  In  specified  classes,  from 
some  states,  students  in  these  curricula  are  charged  in-state  tuition, 
as  follows:  in  Occupational  Therapy,  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  from  all  New  England;  in  Hotel  Administration,  juniors 
and  seniors  from  all  New  England;  in  Art  and  Art-Education, 
juniors  and  seniors  from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont:  in  Physical  Education  for  Women,  juniors  and  seniors 
from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  fill  out  an  application 
form  prepared  by  the  University.  Copies  of  this  form  may  be  ob- 
tained from  secondary-school  officials  in  New  Hampshire  or  from 
the  Director  of  Admissions. 

\n  applicant  for  admission  who  is  a  resident  of  New  Hampshire 
is  required  to  remit  a  tuition  deposit  of  $15  with  his  application. 
One  from  outside  the  State  is  required  to  remit  $40.  If  the  appli- 
cant is  admitted  to  the  University,  his  advance  payment  will  be 
applied  to  the  first  semester's  tuition;  if  he  is  not  admitted,  his  ad- 
vance payment  will  be  returned.  In  the  case  of  the  applicant  who 
is  accepted  for  admission  but  does  not  enter  or  who  withdraws 
after  being  accepted,  the  advance  payment  will  not  be  returned. 
Remittance  should  be  made  either  by  check  or  by  money  order  pay- 
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able  directly  to  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  should  be 
sent  with  the  application  for  admission. 

Applications  for  admission  in  September  should  not  be  made 
until  a  student  has  received  grades  for  the  first  ranking  period 
of  the  senior  year  in  high  school.  To  insure  consideration  before 
the  out-of-state  quota  is  filled,  out-of-state  students  should  file  ap- 
plications not  later  than  the  middle  of  March.  To  insure  eligibility 
for  financial  aid  and  a  choice  of  dormitory  rooms,  in-state  students 
should  apply  during  the  spring.  It  is  understood  that  the  prepara- 
tory work  of  students  applying  during  the  spring  will  be  com- 
pleted successfully  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  No  application 
will  be  considered  which  is  not  complete  one  week  before  the  start 
of  Orientation  Week. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  obtain  the  strongest  possible 
academic  preparation  by  taking  a  regular  and  full  college  prepar- 
atory program  of  16  units,  including  English,  mathematics,  for- 
eign language,  natural  science,  and  social  science. 

An  entrance  unit  represents  one  course  of  four  or  five  recita- 
tions a  week  for  one  year. 

While  16  units  of  college  preparatory  work  are  recommended, 
the  University  will  accept  12  in  college  preparatory  subjects,  in- 
cluding at  least  three  units  of  English,  one  of  natural  science,  and 
one  in  social  science.  It  should  be  recognized  that  these  as  well 
as  the  following  specific  subject  requirements  are  the  least  accep- 
table rather  than  the  most  desirable. 

In  addition  to  the  English,  natural  science,  and  social  science, 
specified  above,  students  entering  the  College  of  Agriculture  are 
required  to  present  at  least  two  units  of  college  preparatory  mathe- 
matics. 

Students  entering  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  present  two 
units  of  either  a  single  foreign  language  or  of  college  preparatory 
mathematics.  Both  will  be  required  beginning  1960-61. 

Students  enrolling  in  the  College  of  Technology,  or  electing  agri- 
cultural engineering,  must  offer  at  least  three  and  one-half  units 
of  mathematics  including  elementary  and  intermediate  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  and  trigonometry.  Commercial  arithmetic  and  shop  mathe- 
matics are  not  classified  as  college-preparatory  subjects. 

Cases  not  covered  by  the  above  statements  will  be  decided  by 
the  Committee  on  Admission. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  claiming  New  Hampshire  resi- 
dence shall  be  required  to  complete  a  form  which  contains  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  his  parents  are  legally  domiciled  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  that  their  names  have  appeared  on  the 
check  list  of  the  town  or  city  of  domicile  for  the  entire  past  year. 
This  statement  must  be   notarized   before   an    official   authorized   to 
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Iii   the   warm   spring   sunshine   a   class  meets   on   the   James   Hall   lawn. 

administer  oaths.  Students  admitted  from  foreign  countries  or  states 
other  than  New  Hampshire  shall  be  deemed  to  be  non-resident 
students  throughout  their  entire  attendance  at  the  University  unless 
and  until  the  parents  shall  have  gained  bona  fide  residence  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Students  admitted  to  the  University  must  present  to  the  Director 
of  the  Lniversity  Health  Service  completed  medical  history  and 
physical  examination  reports  before  registration  can  be  completed. 
The  forms  for  this  report  are  furnished  by  the  University.* 


Early   Admission    of    Superior    Students 
and  Advanced  Placement 

Recognizing  that  there  are  differences  in  the  learning  capacities 
of  college  preparatory  students,  University  admission  policy  pro- 
vides for  the  early  acceptance  and  admission  of  a  limited  number 
of  students  who  show  unusual  promise.  The  University  of  New 
Hampshire  does  not  actively  recruit  candidates  for  college  entry 
before  graduation  from  secondary  school  but,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation oj  the  school,  will  review  the  credentials  of  students 
whose  academic  programs  have  been  unusually  successful  and 
extensive.    Social   and   emotional  maturity,   in   addition   to   superior 


*  Exemption     from     thf     requirements     may     be     secured     only     through     suhmission     of     a     written 
tent    from    parent    or   guardian    which    indicates    that    the   request    is    made    because    of   religious 
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academic  achievement,  is  stressed  in  considering  candidates  for  early 
admission  or  admission  before  the  senior  year. 

Additionally,  provision  is  made  for  recognition  by  means  of  ad- 
vanced placement  and  credit  for  students  who  have  taken  especial- 
ly enriched  or  accelerated  courses  in  secondary  school.  Applicants 
qualify  for  course  or  academic  credit  by  satisfactory  achievement 
on  approved  placement  examinations. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Ad- 
missions. 

Special  Students 

This  category  is  reserved  for  adults  who  have  a  definite  objective 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  one  or  two  courses  for  a 
semester  or  two. 

A  person  who  has  not  been  formally  admitted  as  a  candidate  for 
a  degree  at  the  University,  upon  presenting  evidence  of  his  ability 
to  carry  successfully  the  desired  courses,  may  be  admitted  as  a 
special  student.  He  may  be  required  to  demonstrate  by  examination 
or  otherwise  that  he  is  qualified  to  undertake  college  work.  Recent 
failure  to  maintain  good  academic  standing  in  any  college  or  uni- 
versity would  be  evidence  of  his  inability  to  carry  the  work  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  choosing  his  studies,  the  special  student  must  have  the  approval 
each  semester  of  the  chairman  of  each  department  in  which  he 
elects  courses  and  of  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  he  is  taking 
a  majority  of  his  credits. 

If  a  special  student  meets  the  usual  requirements  for  admission 
as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  he  may,  at  the  beginning  of  any  se- 
mester by  making  the  proper  application,  change  from  a  "special" 
to  a  "regular"  student  status.  A  special  student,  who  does  not  meet 


Freshman  cheerleaders   add  color  at  a   Cowell   Stadium   football   game. 
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the  usual  admission  requirements  of  the  I  niversity,  may  be  admitted 
as  a  regular  student  on  the  basis  of  completion  of  at  least  26  semester 
hours  oJ  work  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  1.6  in  all 
work  taken  as  a  special  student.  Such  a  special  student  must  make 
the  change  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  following  the  com- 
pletion ot  the  required  26  semester  hours.  Work  taken  as  a  special 
student  shall  count  toward  a  degree,  if  the  student  later  becomes 
classified  as  a  regular  student. 

Advanced  Standing 

Qualified  candidates  for  advanced  standing  from  approved  institu- 
tions nun  be  admitted.  Their  status  will  be  tentatively  determined 
by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  completed  at  the  institution 
from  which  they  come.  These  credits  are  not  made  part  of  the 
permanent  record  until  the  student  has  completed  at  least  one  semes- 
ter at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  with  a  certain  average.  No 
transfer  credit  will  be  given  for  courses  in  which  the  student  received 
the  lowest  passing  grade. 

i  1 )  Such  students  must  file  the  same  application  for  admission 
as  required  of  freshmen.  In  addition,  they  must  furnish,  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  the  time  of  transfer  to  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, an  official  transcript  of  work  done  at  institutions  previously 
attended. 

1 2 i  All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  admitted  to  ad- 
\  anced  standing,  must  spend  their  last  year  in  residence,  either  in 
course  or  in  Summer  Session.  This  requires  the  completion  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  the  credits  required  for  the  degree. 

1 3 )  Regardless  of  the  amount  of  advanced  standing  a  student 
may  secure,  in  no  case  shall  he  be  granted  a  Bachelor's  degree  until 
he  has  satisfied  the  full  requirements  of  the  curriculum  he  may  elect. 
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Expenses  at  New  Hampshire 

Tuition 

The  tuition  fee  is  $300  per  year  for  residents  of  New  Hampshire 
and  $700*  for  non-residents.  This  charge  is  all-inclusive,  covering 
registration,  laboratory,  health,  graduation  fees,  and  admission  to 
all  intercollegiate  athletic  events.  However,  refundable  deposits  may 
be  required  to  cover  loss  or  breakage  in  certain  departments.  A 
charge  is  made  for  individual  lessons  in  music.  In  a  few  courses 
there  is  a  charge  for  materials  used  in  making  articles  kept  by  the 
student.  Details  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  courses. 

Any  student  registering  for  8  credits  or  more  per  semester  shall 
pay  the  full  tuition.  Any  student  registering  for  less  than  8  credits 
shall  pay  $15.00  per  credit  hour. 

Explanation  of  Expenses 

Tuition  —  Tuition  for  each  semester  is  payable  in  advance.  Stu- 
dents who  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  procure  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  full  amount  due  for  a  semester  may  make  arrange- 
ments acceptable  to  the  Financial  Aids  Officer  for  a  series  of  pay- 
ments during  a  semester. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  his  tuition  will  be 
refunded  as  follows:  if  withdrawal  is  within  four  days  following  his 
registration,  three-fourths  refund;  after  four  days  and  within  thirty, 
one-half  refund;   after  thirty  days,  no  refund. 

Changes  in  Rates  —  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  adjust 
charges  for  such  items  as  tuition,  board,  and  room  rent  from  time 
to  time.  Such  changes  will  be  held  to  a  minimum  and  will  be 
announced  as  far  in  advance  as  feasible. 

Advance  Tuition  Payment  —  An  applicant  for  admission  who 
is  a  resident  of  New  Hampshire  is  required  to  remit  $15  with  his 
application;  one  from  outside  the  State  is  required  to  remit  $40. 
If  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  the  University,  his  advance  payment 
will  be  applied  to  the  first  semester's  tuition;  if  he  is  not  admitted, 
his  advance  payment  will  be  returned.  The  advance  payment  of  a 
student  who  is  admitted,  but  does  not  enter,  will  not  be  returned. 

Military  Deposit  —  Uniforms  for  members  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  are  provided  in  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 


*  For  Regional  Cooperation  Program  students  (see  page  18),  in-state  tuition 
is  charged. 
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Estimate 

of  Freshman  K\ 

pe 

uses  for  a  Year 

I  University  Expenst 

s*         Low 
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l'uiiion  and  Fees 

$300    i  700 ) 

$ 

300     (700) 

$ 

300    (700) 

Vctivit}   Charge 

25 

25 

25 

Room 

1  15 

201) 

240 

Boardt 

310 

310 

310 

Books 

Sub-Total 

70 

75 

100 

$850(1.250) 

$ 

910(1,310) 

$ 

975(1,375) 

Personal  Expenses 

Clothing 

30 

50 

100 

Laundry 

15 

25 

40 

Recreation 

15 

30 

100 

[ncidentals 

15 

35 

85 

Sub-Total 

Total 

$  75 

$    140 
$1,050(1,450) 

are     the     primary 

I    325 

$1,300(1,700) 

costs    of    a    college 

$925(1,325) 

versity    expenses     which 

*  Those     are     direct     Un 

education   to  all   students. 

Figures   in   parenthesis   are   for  non-residents 

of  N 

ew    Hampshire. 

t  This    item    is    subject 

to    adjustment    as    food 

prices    change. 

era]  Government.  A  deposit  of  $15  is  required  of  each  student  to 
whom  military  equipment  is  issued  and  is  refundable,  minus  cost 
of  lost  or  damaged  articles,  at  the  time  of  returning  military  equip- 
ment. 

Athletic  Locker  Deposit  —  Every  student  participating  in  the 
programs  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  for  Men  and  Physi- 
cal Education  for  Women  is  required  to  pay  $1.00  for  locker  and 
towel  service. 

Activity  Charge  —  The  Activity  Tax,  authorized  by  vote  of 
the  Student  Senate  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  must 
be  paid  by  each  undergraduate  at  the  time  of  registration.  The 
revenue  from  the  tax  provides  each  student  with  The  New  Hamp- 
shire, student  newspaper;  The  Granite,  University  annual;  Student 
Union  membership,  Student  Government  membership,  and  class  ac- 
tivities. In  1959-60  this  tax  will  be  about  $10. 

\n  addition  there  is  a  $12  Memorial  Union  assessment,  which 
must  be  paid  by  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

Books  -  -  Students  may  purchase  books,  classroom  supplies,  and 
other    supplies    at   the   University   Bookstore   in    Thompson    Hall. 

LIVING  Accommodations  -  The  University  has  seven  residence 
halls  for  women  and  eight  for  men.  All  rooms  are  heated,  lighted, 
and    furnished.   Bed    linen,   blankets   and   towels,   however,   are   pro- 

(Continued   on  Page  29) 
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Campus  Map  Legend 

(The   map   will  be   found   on   the   next   two   pages.) 

UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS 


1  Hetzel    Hall,    men's    dormitory 

2  Fairchild  Hall,  men's  dormitory 

3  Commons,  dining  hall  and  Universi- 

ty Extension  Service;   Testing  and 
Placement  Service 

4  Alexander  Hall,  men's  dormitory 

5  East  and  West  Halls,  men's  dormi- 

tories 

6  Engelhardt  Hall,  men's  dormitory 

7  Hunter  Hall,  men's  dormitory 

8  Gibbs  Hall,  men's  dormitory 

9  College   Road   Apartments,    quarters 

for  married  students 

10  Memorial  Union,  student  union  and 

state    conference    center;     WENH, 
Channel  11 

11  Hood    House,    an   out-patient    clinic 

and  infirmary  for  students 

12  Hamilton    Smith    Hall     (to    be    re- 

modeled    for     use    by    the     social 
sciences  in  Liberal  Arts) 

13  Thompson    Hall,    offices    of    adminis- 

tration, Bookstore,  and  Cooperative 
Extension    Service 

14  University  Library 

15  Murkland  Hall,  main  building  of  the 

College  of  Liberal  Arts;  includes  a 
360-seat  auditorium  with  an  organ 

16  Conant     Hall,     geology,     geography, 

psychology,    and    hotel    administra- 
tion departments  in  Liberal  Arts 

17  DeMeritt  Hall,  history  and  sociology 

in   Liberal   Arts;    mathematics   and 
physics   in   Technology 


18  Morrill    Hall,    headquarters    of    the 

College  of  Agriculture;  government 
and   economics   in   Liberal  Arts 

19  James    Hall,    chemistry   in   Technol- 

ogy;   biochemistry  in  Agriculture 

20  Hewitt   Hall,   art,   photography,   and 

occupational  therapy  in  Liberal 
Arts;  audio-visual  center;  printing 
department 

21  Forestry  Building,  forestry  in  Agri- 

culture 

22  Kingsbury    Hall,  main  building  of  the 

College  of  Technology;  departments 
of  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  engineering;  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station 

23  Poultry    Plant,    seven    buildings    de- 

voted   to    research    and    instruction 

24  Service  Buildings,  maintenance  shops 

and  garages,  storage  rooms,  and 
fire  station;   ROTC  rifle  range 

25  Power    Plant,    heating    facilities    for 

all  University  buildings 

26  Pettee  Hall,  ROTC  divisions;   home 

economics  and  agricultural  engi- 
neering in  Agriculture 

27  Dairy     Building,     dairy     science     in 

Agriculture;  manufacturing  and 
processing  of  ice  cream  and  milk 

28  Nesmith     Hall,     agronomy,     animal 

science,  botany,  entomology,  horti- 
culture, and  poultry  science  in 
Agriculture;  bacteriology  and  bio- 
logy in   Liberal  Arts 


(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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UNIVERSITY 

29  Lewis    Fields,    men's    athletic    plant, 

including  field  house,  Cowel]  sta- 
dium. Brackett  field  (baseball), 
tennis  courts,  and  other  playing 
fields 

30  Nutrition      Barn,      agricultural      re- 

search; animal  metabolism  labor- 
atory 

31  Greenhouses 

32  Putnam     Hall,     Thompson     School; 

livestock    and    judging    pavilion 

33  Riding  Stable 

34  Livestock  Barns,  two  of  several  used 

in   Agriculture 

35  Railroad  Station,  Boston  and  Maine 

Boston-Portland  division 

36  Memorial  Field,  women's  athletics 

37  New  Hampshire  Hall,  women's  ath- 

letics; 1,000-seat  hall  used  for  con- 
vocations, lectures,  concerts,  drama ; 
religious  activities  offices 

38  Batchelder  Skating  Rink 

39  Swimming   Pool,   an   outdoor   pool 


BUILDINGS 

40  New    Hall,   women's   dormitory 

41  McLaughlin    Hall,    women's    dormi- 

tory 

42  North    and    South    Congreve    Halls, 

women's  dormitories 

43  Scott  Hall,  women's  dormitory 

44  Smith   Hall,  women's  dormitory 

45  Sawyer  Hall,  women's  dormitory 

46  Nursery   School 

47  President's   House 

48  Alumni    House,    offices    of    Alumni 

Association 

49  Ballard  Hall,  music  in  Liberal  Arts 

50  Schofield   Hall,   graduate   house 

51  Pettee     House,     residence     for     em- 

ployees 

52  Practice      House,     home     economics 

laboratory  in  Agriculture 


FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES 


A.  Acacia,    men 

B.  Alpha   Tau   Omega,   men 

C.  Kappa   Sigma,  men 

D.  Theta  Kappa  Phi,  men 

E.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  men 

F.  Chi    Omega,   women 

G.  Kappa   Delta,   women 

H.  Alpha   Xi   Delta,  women 

I.  Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  men 

J.  Tau   Kappa   Epsilon,  men 


K.  Phi  Kappa  Alpha,  men 

L,  Phi   Delta   Upsilon,   men 

M.  Phi  Mu,  women 

N.  Phi  Alpha,   men 

0.  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  women 

P.  Theta  Upsilon,  women 

Q.  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  men 

R.  Sigma   Beta,   men 

S.  Phi  Mu  Delta,  men 

T.  Theta  Chi,  men 


-MM  — MM- 


•MM  MM  MM- 
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(Continued  from  Page  24) 
vided  by  the  individual  student.  Automatic  washing  machines  and 
driers  are  furnished  for  all  residence  halls.  A  service  room  is  pro- 
vided in  each  hall  where  University  grills  and  irons  may  be  used 
with  safety.  Applications  for  rooms  should  be  addressed  to  Manager 
of  University  Housing,  Thompson  Hall. 

Students  reserving  rooms  in  University  residence  halls  are  obli- 
gated for  the  entire  academic  year, 

A  ten-dollar  ($10.00)  room  deposit  must  accompany  each  appli- 
cation, this  deposit  to  be  forfeited  if  the  room  accepted  is  not  occu- 
pied by  the  applicant.  Upon  official  termination  of  occupancy  and 
the  surrender  of  the  room  key  to  the  house  director,  the  deposit, 
less  accumulated  charges,  will  be  refunded.  The  room  deposit  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  if  the  student  vacates  his  room  without  check- 
ing out  properly. 

Room  rent  is  payable  in  advance.  For  those  entering  in  the  fall 
semester,  the  room  rent  must  be  paid  not  later  than  August  15, 
and  for  spring  semester  no  later  than  the  last  business  day  before 
start  of  classes.  Reserved  rooms  will  be  held  only  until  August  15 
unless  the  rent  is  paid  before  that  date. 


Congreve   Hall,   one   of  seven   residence   halls  used   by   women   students. 
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Rooms  paid  for  and  not  occupied  one  daj  after  registration  may 
be  declared  vacant  and  the  room  rent  returned,  unless  the  individual 
holding  the  reservation  makes  a  written  request  to  the  Manager  of 
University  Housing  to  hold  the  room  until  a  later  date.  The  ad- 
vance  payment  for  the  room  will  not  be  returned  to  those  making 
this  special  request.  No  room  will  he  reserved  for  more  than  ten 
days  after  the  registration  date.  If  a  student  oecupies  a  room  and 
then  withdraws  from  the  I  niversity,  his  room  rent  will  be  refunded 
as  follows:  it  withdrawal  is  within  four  days  following  his  regis- 
tration, three-fourths  refund:  after  four  days  and  within  thirty,  one- 
halt  refund;  after  thirty  days,  no  refund.  Early  application  is  neces- 
sarj  in  order  to  secure  a  choice  of  rooms.  Rooms  in  private  homes 
nun  be  secured  for  prices  somewhat  above  those  in  University  resi- 
dence  halls. 

\  woman  student,  who  does  not  live  at  home,  is  required  to  room 
in  one  of  the  women's  halls  or  a  sorority  house,  unless  she  is 
working  for  her  room  in  a  private  home.  A  competent  house  di- 
rector is  in  charge  of  each  women's  residence  hall. 


University   Undergraduate   Residence   Halls 

Date  Number  of  Rooms         Rent  per  Student  per  Year 

Hall  Built  Single       Double*  Single  Double 

Men 

Alexander    1951  13  64  $240.00  $220.00 

East-Westt    1918  1  116  165.00  145.00 

Enselhardt    1946  22  42  195.00  175.00 

Fairehild     19161  46  47  230.00  210.00 

Gibbs    1946  22  42  195.00  175.00 

Hetzel     1925  33  59  230.00  210.00 

Hunter   1946  22  42  195.00  175.00 

New  Hall  for  Men  1959  39  141                

Women 

Congreve    North    1940  67  10  235.00  215.00 

Congreve  South  1920  61  47  225.00  205.00 

Sawyer  1951  7  60  240.00  220.00 

McLaughlin    1954  21  52  240.00  220.00 

Scott  1932  49  36  230.00  210.00 

Smithf   1908  13  28  180.00  160.00 

New  Hall  for  Women  1957  9  55  240.00  220.00 

*  If,    on    a    date    to    be    announced     (approximately    30    days    after    the    start    of    a    semester),    one 

Student    is    occupying    a    double    room    he    will    be    charged    810    extra    for    the    semester.    A    student 

wi«hing     to    avoid     this    charge     must     inform     his     house     director    he     wants     reassignment.     If     on 

this     'am',-     date     a     room     is     necessarily     occupied     above     normal     capacity,     each     occupant     will 

re    a    rebate    of    20    percent    for    the    number    of    days    occupied    as    a    converted    triple. 

T  Frame    construction;    Smith    is    brick    veneered.    All    other    residence    halls    are    fire-resistant. 

X  Renovat'd    in     1951. 
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Board  —  Dining  Halls  are  operated  and  supervised  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  accommodation  and  benefit  of  the  student.  All  fresh- 
men, except  those  whose  rooms  and  meals  are  provided  at  home 
or  who  are  working  for  their  meals,  are  required  to  board  at  the 
Commons  Dining  Hall  for  the  first  two  semesters  of  attendance  at 
the  University.  The  aim  of  this  regulation  is  to  insure  a  broad  fel- 
lowship and  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  first-year  students  by 
offering  skilled  dietetic  supervision  in  selection  and  preparation  of 
their  food.  The  dining  halls  are  equipped  with  the  best  appliances 
for  cooking  and  serving  on  a  large  scale,  and  are  subject  to  con- 
stant sanitary  inspection  by  the  University  Physician.  Board  in  the 
Freshman  Dining  Hall  in  1959-60  is  expected  to  be  $155  per  se- 
mester, payable  at  registration  for  each  semester. 

Cafeterias  in  the  Commons  and  the  Memorial  Union  are  open  to 
all  students  of  the  upper  classes  who  may  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  the  moderate  price  and  the  high  quality  of  food  available.  In  the 
Commons  cafeteria  in  1958-59,  21-meal  weekly  tickets  were  $12. 

Personal  Cash  Deposit  —  Students  are  urged  to  arrange  per- 
sonal checking  accounts,  or  to  place  money  on  deposit  in  the  Busi- 
ness Office  until  needed,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  loss  resulting 
from  keeping  on  hand  considerable  sums  of  money.  Such  banking 
arrangements  will  also  facilitate  payment  at  registration  periods. 
The  Business  Office  will  accept  and  cash  student  checks. 
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Financial  Aid  For  Students 


The  parents  of  man)  students  at  the  I  niversit)  may  find  it  a  burden 
to  bear  the  entire  cosl  of  four  years  of  college  education.  This  situ- 
ation frequently  is  relieved  in  one  or  more  of  three  ways:  the 
student  maj  help  b\  working  during  the  summer  and  in  his  spare 
time  during  the  college  year;  the  University  or  other  organizations 
ma\  grant  a  scholarship;  the  student  may  borrow  from  the  Universi- 
h  Loan  Fund  or  the  Federal  Student  Loan  Fund,  administered  by 
the  I  niversity.  A  bulletin  describing  in  detail  ways  of  financing  an 
education  at  the  I  niversity  of  New  Hampshire  has  been  prepared. 
\  student  with  money  problems  should  request  this  bulletin,  Financial 
Aids.  Included  in  the  bulletin  is  a  list  of  all  University  of  New 
Hampshire  scholarships. 


Sri  DENT  Work  —  During  the  college  year,  some  students  find 
emplovment  as  library  assistants,  assistants  in  instructional  or  re- 
search laboratories,  counselors  in  dormitories,  clerks  in  offices, 
workers  in  the  dining  halls,  student  janitors,  and  student  workers 
on  the  University  farms  and  about  the  campus.  Others  find  employ- 
ment in  fraternities,  sororities,  and  in  stores  and  households  in  the 
community. 

A  student  in  good  health  and  of  good  academic  ability  should  be 
able  to  earn  between  $150-$300  by  working  about  10  to  15  hours 
a  week  during  the  college  year. 

There  are  a  few  opportunities,  usually  for  women  students,  to 
work  in  private  homes  in  exchange  for  room  and  board.  Freshmen 
are  advised  against  attempting  to  earn  their  room  and  board  in 
this  wav  unless  they  are  in  good  physical  condition,  have  had  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  college,  and  will  find  it  impossible  to  attend 
college  otherwise. 

Scholarships  —  About  1,000  scholarships  are  awarded  each  year 
through  the  University  Financial  Aids  Committee.  Many  of  these 
are  open  for  freshmen. 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  scholarships  is  more  than  $150,000. 
The  majority  of  awards  fall  within  the  $100-1300  range  with  amounts 
in  excess  of  $300  going  to  exceptional  candidates  in  terms  of  need, 
academic  ability,  and  extra-curricular  participation.  The  average 
award  is  about  $200.  Most  of  the  scholarships  are  awarded  to  stu- 
dents  with  better  then  average  scholastic  records  and  a  definite 
need  for  financial  assistance.  A  few  are  awarded  solely  on  the  basis 
of   outstanding   accomplishment,   while   a   number  are  awarded  pri- 
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marily  on  the  basis  of  financial  need.  In  addition  to  the  scholarships 
offered  by  the  University,  there  are  scholarships  in  many  communi- 
ties for  high  school  graduates  who  are  planning  college  study.  These 
usually  are  awarded  by  a  local  service  or  women's  club  or  by  a  trust 
fund.  High  school  principals  and  local  banks  frequently  have  in- 
formation about  such  funds.  Applicants  for  admission  who  live  in 
New  Hampshire  may  obtain  scholarship  information  from  their  high- 
school  principals  or  the  University  Financial  Aids  Officer.  The  latter 
official  is  trained  to  help  with  advice  and  plans  for  financing  col- 
lege education.  Students  with  special  financial  problems  should  con- 
tact him. 

Applications  by  upperclassmen  for  scholarships,  and  applications 
for  renewal  of  awards,  should  be  filed  by  April  15  of  the  year 
preceding  that  for  which  the  scholarship  is  sought.  Applications 
by  prospective  freshmen  should  be  made  by  May  15. 

Student  Loans  —  In  order  to  assist  students  to  continue  their 
education,  the  University  has  a  Loan  Fund.  After  proper  investi- 
gation and  approval  by  parents,  loans  may  be  granted  to  students 
for  tuition  or  other  college  expenses. 

The  Federal  Government  has  authorized  a  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. The  University  of  New  Hampshire  will  participate  in  this 
program. 


Many  students  finance  part  of  their  education  by  working  on  campus, 
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The  Programs  of  Study 

The  work  of  the  I  niversit)  is  divided  so  that  when  a  student  de- 
cides  upon  a  genera]  field  ol  studies  or  a  vocation,  he  is  guided 
into  a  curriculum  fitted  to  his  purpose.  The  student  who  chooses 
the  General  Libera]  \rts  curriculum  takes  several  courses  in  the 
subject  he  chooses  as  his  major,  but  elects  many  other  courses  to 
broaden  his  education.  The  student  who  chooses  certain  of  the 
engineering  curriculums,  on  the  other  hand,  is  confined  principally 
to  courses  prescribed  for  him,  most  of  which  are  technical  or  sci- 
entific. The  other  curriculums  fall  between  these  two  extremes. 

Except  for  the  desirability  of  choosing  among  the  three  broad 
fields  of  Agriculture.  Liberal  Arts,  and  Technology,  the  freshman 
entering  the  University  may  delay  selection  of  a  curriculum  until 
he  has  been  in  attendance  for  a  semester  or  more.  Although  there 
are  some  advantages  in  making  an  early  decision,  even  when  a 
student  feels  sure  of  his  choice,  he  should  bear  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility that  he  may  change  his  mind  and  that  it  is  well  to  avoid 
over-specialization  in  high  school  or  in  the  first  part  of  a  college 
career.  No  one  can  foresee  the  trend  of  the  future.  Therefore,  the 
wise  person  is  one  who  is  prepared  to  make  his  way  in  moxe 
than  one  field. 

The  high-school  senior  should  talk  over  his  future  plans  with 
his  teachers,  guidance  officer,  and  principal.  Officials  of  the  Uni- 
versity also  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  him,  preferably  in  an  inter- 
view, but  if  that  is  not  feasible,  by  mail. 

Each  year,  the  University  gives  the  entering  freshman  a  series 
of  tests.  The  object  of  these  tests  is  to  furnish  additional  informa- 
tion to  enable  the  faculty  of  the  University  to  help  the  student 
choose  the  curriculum  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  The  faculty  ad- 
visers and  the  Counseling  Service  staff  use  these  tests  to  help 
students  solve  their  educational  and  personal  problems. 

Certain  courses  are  pursued  by  all  students  in  the  University. 
English  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  freshman  year.  During 
their  first  six  semesters  of  attendance  women  students  are  required 
to  take  physical  education.  All  men  students,  except  those  who  have 
been  in  the  military  service,  are  required  to  take  physical  educa- 
tion for  two  semesters  and  military  training  during  their  first 
four  semesters. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  or 
curriculum  announced  in  the  catalogue  or  to  substitute  other  courses 
or  curriculums  therefor. 
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Some  of  the  words  used  to  describe  academic  work  will  be  un- 
familiar to  the  person  who  has  not  been  to  college.  For  this  rea- 
son the  following  terms  used  in  this  section  are  defined. 

Semester.  This  is  half  of  the  college  year.  The  fall  semester  starts 
in  September  and  ends  about  the  last  of  January.  The  spring 
semester  starts  about  the  first  of  February  and  ends  in  June. 

Semester  Hour.  The  semester  hour  represents  one  hour  of  class 
or  about  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week  for  a  semester.  Most 
college  courses  meet  three  days  a  week  for  an  hour  each  day. 
They  therefore  are  valued  at  three  semester  hours.  A  science  course 
with  three  class  meetings  a  week  plus  one  laboratory  period  would 
have  a  value  of  four  semester  hours.  In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
128  semester  hours  are  required  for  graduation;  in  Agriculture, 
136;  and  in  Technology,  144. 

Course.  This  term  is  used  to  describe  the  work  of  a  semester  in 
a  specific  subject  such  as  algebra,  American  history,  or  organic 
chemistry.  Each  course  has  assigned  to  it  a  value  in  semester 
hours  credit. 

Currriculum.  This  is  a  plan  of  study  made  up  of  courses  arranged 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  a  particular  field,  for 
example:  Civil  Engineering,  Poultry  Science,  Business,  or  General 
Liberal  Arts. 

Major.  A  student  in  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  chooses 
some  subject  such  as  English,  Zoology,  or  History  as  his  principal 
subject.  This  is  said  to  be  his  major. 

For  convenience  in  administration  the  undergraduate  work  of 
the  University  is  divided  into  three  Colleges:  Agriculture,  Liberal 
Arts,  and  Technology. 


The  College  of  Agriculture 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  curriculums  planned  to  give  the 
student  a  broad  general  education  as  well  as  training  in  the  basic 
sciences  and  specific  instruction  in  technical  phases  of  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and  Home  Economics. 

The  following  degrees  are  offered:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri- 
culture, Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering,  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Forestry,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics. 

Each  student  should  determine  the  curriculum  for  which  he 
possesses  the  greatest  interest  and  aptitude. 
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Students  are  given  opportunities  to  prepare  for  graduate  study 
and  eventual  professional  work  or  for  specific  positions  with  the 
many  services  associated  with  the  production,  processing,  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  products. 

Numerous  positions  are  available  in  production,  cooperative 
extension,  research,  teaching,  and  civil  service  work  both  with 
the  national  and  state  governments.  The  curriculums  in  the  col- 
lege are: 


Agriculture 

Agricultural    Economics 

Agronomy 

Animal   Science 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Dairy   Science 

Entomology 

Genera]   Agriculture 

Horticulture 

Mechanized   Agriculture 

Poultry  Science 

Pn  -\  eterinary 

Teacher   Preparation   in   Agriculture 


Agricultural  Engineering 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Forestry 

General   Forestry 

Forest  Game  Management 

Home   Economics 

General   Home   Economics 
Food,   Nutrition,   and 
Institutional   Management 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Teacher   Preparation   in 
Home  Economics 


Courses    taken 

cultural    orientation. 


during 


the    freshman    year    are:    English. 


agri- 


general 


chemistry,    algebra,    botany,    physical 
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education,  zoology,  and  military  or  air  science  (for  men).  In 
addition  an  elective  subject  in  the  student's  major  field  of  interest 
is  recommended. 

During  the  following  three  years  courses  are  taken  in  the 
biological  sciences,  biochemistry,  economics,  English,  physics  (ex- 
cept in  certain  curriculums  in  Home  Economics),  social  sciences, 
additional  courses  in  the  student's  chosen  curriculum,  and  elective 
courses. 

For  graduation  136  credit  hours  are  required  for  all  curriculums 
except  for  Agricultural  Engineering  where  144  hours  are  required. 

Agricultural  Economics  —  farm  management,  cooperative  busi- 
ness, marketing,  agricultural  policy. 

Agronomy  —  soils,  fertilizers,  cereal  crops,  forage  crops,  seed 
testing,  soil  conservation,  soil  physics,  soil  chemistry. 

Agricultural  Engineering  —  agricultural  power  and  machinery, 
agricultural  shop,  agricultural  structures,  calculus,  surveying,  soil 
and  water  engineering,  machine  drawing,  kinematics,  mechanics, 
thermodynamics,  electrical  machinery. 


Students    learn    to   work    with    a    microscope    iii    tli is    Botany    laboratory, 
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Learning  to  make  all  kinds  of  ceramics  under  a  world-famous  potter. 


Animal  Science  —  types  of  livestock,  livestock  judging,  feeds 
and  feeding,  anatomy,  diseases,  meat  products,  animal  breeding. 

Biochemistry  —  chemistry  of  plant  growth,  bacteriology,  chem- 
istry of  human  and  animal  nutrition,  physiological  chemistry. 

Botany  —  general  botany,  plant  anatomy  and  cytology,  system- 
atic botany,  plant  pathology,  plant  physiology,  and  plant  ecology. 

Dairy  Science  —  fundamentals  of  dairying,  dairy  cattle,  market 
milk,  ice  cream,  butter  and  cheese,  dairy  bacteriology,  judging, 
milk  production. 

Entomology  —  economic  entomology,  insects  of  orchard  and 
garden,  forest  insects,  medical  entomology. 

Forestry  -  -  tree  and  wood  identification,  silviculture,  forest  pro- 
tection, forest  mensuration,  use  of  air  photos,  forest  utilization, 
forest   recreation,  forest  management,  forest  game  management. 

Mechanized  Agriculture  —  farm  shop,  farm  structures,  farm 
wiring  and  electrical  equipment,  farm  power  and  machinery. 

Home   Economics  clothing    and    textiles,    food    and   nutrition, 

child    development,    home    management,    institutional    management, 
hospital  dietetics,  home  economics  education,  extension. 
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Horticulture  —  ornamental  woody  plants,  landscape  gardening, 
floral  arrangement,  greenhouse  management,  orchard  fruits,  small 
fruit  culture,  commercial  vegetable  production,  plant  breeding  and 
propagation. 

Poultry  Science  —  poultry  breeding,  marketing,  feeding,  housing, 
management,  diseases,  turkey  production. 

Thompson  School  of  Agriculture 

The  Thompson  School  of  Agriculture  is  a  part  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  It  offers  training  on  a  non-degree  level.  Any  high- 
school  graduate  of  good  character  or  any  student  who  has  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  two  years  of  high  school  and  is  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  over  may  be  admitted.  Two  years  of  class  work 
and  two  years  of  summer  placement  for  supervised  agricultural 
work  experience  are  required  for  graduation. 

Instruction  in  the  Thompson  School  is  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  careers  in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture.  Typical  ex- 
amples are:  farming,  farm  managers,  herdsmen;  greenhouse  super- 
intendents, ornamental  horticulture  and  landscape  technicians;  sales 
and  service  work  with  feed,  fertilizer,  chemical,  and  equipment 
companies;  Soil  Conservation,  Fish  and  Game  Conservation;  fore- 
men, technicians,  and  skilled  workers  in  dairy  processing  and  dis- 
tributing plants.  The  program  is  vocational  in  nature.  Because 
graduates  of  this  school  receive  practical  experience  as  well  as  an 
academic  training,  they  are  able  to  secure  employment  as  trained 
workers.  The  five  majors  offered  are:  Agricultural  Business,  Dairy 
Husbandry,  General  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. 

Students  interested  in  this  sort  of  training  should  request  the 
catalogue  of  the  Thompson  School  of  Agriculture. 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

The  offerings  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  fall  into  three  groups: 
(1)  General  Liberal  Arts;  (2)  Business  and  Professional  Training 
(except  teaching)  ;    and    (3)    Teacher  Preparation. 

General  Liberal  Arts 

The  student  who  elects  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  secure  a  broad  general  education  in  such  di- 
visions of  learning  as  social  science,  the  humanities,  biological  sci- 
ence,  and  physical  science. 

Each  student  pursuing  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  must 
pass  a  reading  test  in  a  foreign  language  before  graduation.  Start- 
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A    study   area   in    the   new   University    Library   which   opened    last    fall. 


ting  in  July  of  1961  all  entering  students  must  pass  a  test  of  general 
competence  in  one  of  the  following  languages:  Classical  Greek, 
French.  German,  Italian,  Latin,  or  Spanish.  The  test  will  be  based 
on  the  achievement  of  students  after  one  year  of  language  instruc- 
tion at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  or  its  equivalent.  This 
test  of  general  competence  will  consist  of  an  oral-aural  test  as  well 
as  a  comprehensive  written  examination  which  will  test  the  student's 
ability  to  read  at  sight  and  answer  questions  of  moderate  difficulty 
in  a  foreign  language.  The  oral-aural  test  is  also  designed  to  test 
the  student's  comprehensive  ability  at  a  normal  rate  of  speed.  In 
the  case  of  Latin  and  Classical  Greek,  the  oral-aural  part  of  this 
test  will  be  omitted.  Any  questions  on  the  nature  of  this  test 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Lang- 


uages. 


A  major  may  be  taken  in  any  of  the  following  subjects:  The  Arts, 
Bacteriology,  Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Education, 
English.  Entomology,  General  Physical  Science,  Geology,  Govern- 
ment. History,  History  and  Literature,  Foreign  Languages,  Mathe- 
matics, Music,  Physics,  Psychology,  Sociology,  or  Zoology. 

In  his  first  year,  a  student  following  the  General  Liberal  Arts 
curriculum  will  take,  in  addition  to  physical  education  and  (if  a 
male)  military  training,  an  introduction  to  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion, freshman  English,  and  either  biology  or  a  course  in  physical 
science  chosen  from  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  or  physics. 
His  fourth  course  usually  will  be  exploratory,  an  introductory  course 
in  the  field  in  which  he  may  later  decide  to  major. 
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In  his  sophomore  year,  the  General  Liberal  Arts  student  will  con- 
tinue a  broadening  education  by  fulfilling  what  are  known  as 
Sophomore  Group  Requirements,  These  require  each  student  to  take 
courses  in  each  of  the  following  groups: 


Group  I 

Introduction  to  The  Arts 
English  Literature 
American  Literature 
Humanities 
Foreign  Languages 
Appreciation  of  Music 
Philosophy 


Group  II 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Physical   Science 

Physics 


Group  III 

Economics 
Government 
Psychology 
Sociology 


A  student  may  choose  a  major  at  the  end  of  his  freshman  year, 
or  he  may  postpone  his  decision  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  A  minimum  of  24  semester  credits  is  required  in  the 
major  though  some  majors  may  require  one  or  more  additional 
courses  which  do  not  count  for  major  credit.  The  General  Liberal 
Arts  curriculum  is  intended  to  provide  a  concentration  in  a  limited 
area  but  in  no  sense  is  it  designed  to  prepare  students  completely 
for  a  specific  vocation. 


(Xk\>*^^^ 


Students   work   an    experiment    in    a    course    entitled    Physical    Science, 
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Business  and  Professional  Training 

rhe  second  group  ol  offerings  includes  several  prescribed  curricu- 
lums  affording  preparation  for  certain  vocations.  These  curriculums 
arc1:  Business  (with  Accounting  option).  Hotel  Administration, 
Medical  Technology,  Nursing.  Occupational  Therapy,  Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial,  and  Social  Service. 

During  the  freshman  year,  students  following  one  of  the  pre- 
scribed curriculums  take  courses  or  have  programs  of  courses  very 
-nnilar  to  those  of  students  following  the  General  Liberal  Arts  cur- 
riculum. The  first  year,  those  who  are  going  into  scientific  fields 
usuall)  take  two  sciences  instead  of  one.  In  general,  however,  the 
work  of  the  first  year  is  broadening,  rather  than  specialized.  Stu- 
dents following  a  prescribed  curriculum  are  not  held  for  the  lang- 
uage reading  requirement,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  broaden  the 
curriculums  by  including  one  year's  work  in  both  the  Humanities 
and  the  Social  Sciences.  Required  courses  in  the  various  prescribed 
curriculums  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years  include  the 
courses  listed.  The  balance  of  a  student's  program  is  made  up  of 
electives. 

Business  —  accounting,  business  communications,  corporation 
finance,  economics  and  business  statistics,  principles  of  economics, 
commercial  law7,  marketing,  public  speaking,  money  and  banking, 
business  management,  labor  economics,  plus  two  courses  which 
must  be  elected  from  other  offerings  in  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Administration. 

Students  choosing  the  Accounting  Option  in  the  Business  cur- 
riculum take  all  the  foregoing  courses  except  business  management, 
labor  economics,  and  the  elective  courses,  but  in  addition  must 
take  intermediate  accounting,  cost  accounting,  advanced  account- 
ing, federal  tax  accounting,  auditing,  analysis  of  financial  state- 
mets,  and  personnel  administration. 

Hotel  Administration  —  chemistry  for  the  freshman  science, 
hotel  orientation,  elementary  drafting,  elementary  accounting,  hotel 
accounting,  hotel  engineering,  hotel  management  lectures,  hotel 
operation,  principles  of  economics,  commercial  law,  foods,  quantity 
cookery,  psychology,  circuits  and  appliances,  and  heating  and 
ventilating. 
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Medical  Technology  —  chemistry  and  biology  for  freshman  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  quantitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry,  physi- 
ological chemistry,  human  anatomy-physiology,  general  bacteri- 
ology, pathogenic  bacteriology,  immunology  and  serology,  and  in- 
troductory physics. 
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Students  in  this  curriculum  spend  six  semesters  on  campus,  then 
register  for  Biology  61-62  and  complete  one  year  under  super- 
vision in  the  laboratory  at  the  Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

When  all  the  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  student  will  normally  also  be  prepared  for  the  "Medi- 
cal Technologist"  examination  for  certification. 

Nursing  —  chemistry  and  biology  for  the  freshman  science, 
human  anatomy-physiology,  histology  and  microtechnique,  and  or- 
ganic chemistry. 

Three  years  on  campus  are  followed  by  a  three-year  training 
period  in  an  approved  hospital. 

Occupational  Therapy  —  biology  for  the  freshman  science,  soci- 
ology, drawing  and  design,  crafts,  ceramics-modeling  and  pup- 
petry, general  psychology,  mental  hygiene,  developmental  psychol- 
ogy, psychopathology,  human  anatomy-physiology,  lettering  and 
printing,  theory  of  occupational  therapy,  elementary  processes  in 
wood  and  plastics,  clinical  subjects,  neurology,  and  kinesiology. 

Students  planning  on  this  curriculum  must  take  a  series  of  ex- 
aminations preceding  the  sophomore  year.  The  results  of  these  will 
be  used  in  advising  the  student  whether  or  not  he  or  she  may  con- 
tinue in  the  curriculum. 

Pre-Medical  —  chemistry  and  mathematics  for  freshman  sciences, 
biology,  general  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  qualitative  an- 
alysis, physics,  organic  chemistry,  social  science,  humanities  and 
language. 

Secretarial  —  introduction  to  business,  shorthand,  typing,  filing, 
office  machines,  office  procedure  and  practice,  business  writing, 
U.    S.   economic   development,    accounting,    and   commercial   law. 

Social  Service  —  biology  for  freshman  science,  general  psychol- 
ogy, mental  hygiene,  public  health  and  sanitation,  social  psychology, 
urban  sociology,  crime  in  American  society,  marriage  and  the 
family,  introduction  to  social  welfare,  methods  of  social  research, 
social  welfare  field  experience  and  one  course  selected  from  an 
approved  list  in  botany,  entomology,  and  zoology. 

Teacher  Preparation  —  Secondary 

Students  may  prepare  for  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New 
Hampshire  and  neighboring  states  either  in  a  General  Liberal  Arts 
major  or  in  one  of  the  specialized  teacher  preparation  curriculums. 
Usually  only  those  who  have  objectives  which  can  be  met  in  no 
other  way  will  be  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education.  Most  of 
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Modern   dance   is   a   popular  offering   in   Women's   Physical  Education. 

those  planning  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  will  major  in  a 
particular  subject-matter  area  such  as  Biology,  English,  Govern- 
ment. History,  Languages,  Mathematics.  Professional  courses  in  Edu- 
cation required  for  state  certification  are  taken  as  electives  while 
completing  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Those  students  who  are  interested  in  the  specialized  areas  of  Art, 
Music,  or  Physical  Education  may  complete  the  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  one  of  the  following  prescribed 
curriculums. 

All  these  curriculums  include  educational  psychology,  principles 
of  American  secondary  education,  supervised  teaching,  social  sci- 
ence, humanities*,  and  planning  for  teaching  in  high  school. t 
Other  courses  are  included  as  shown. 

Art  Education  —  basic  design,  drawing  and  design,  ceramics, 
advanced  drawing  and  painting,  graphic  arts,  commercial  design, 
introduction  to  The  Arts,  stagecraft,  home  decoration,  history  of 
costume,  crafts,  advanced  painting  and  composition,  and  problems 
of  teaching  art. 


*  Humanities   ]<•.   not    specified    in    Music-Education. 

~:'  Planning    for    teaching    in    th<-    high    school    is    not    included    in    Women's    Physical    Education. 
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Music  Education  —  sight  singing,  ear  training  and  dictation, 
harmony,  introduction  to  music  literature,  applied  music,  music 
organizations,  principles  of  conducting,  problems  of  teaching  ele- 
mentary school  music,  French,  German,  or  Italian,  teaching  of 
brass,  percussion,  strings,  and  woodwinds,  orchestration  and  chores- 
tration,   and  problems   of  teaching  secondary   school  music. 

Physical  Education  Teacher  Preparation  for  Men  —  major  teach- 
ing subject,  minor  teaching  subject,  principles  of  physical  educa- 
tion, human  anatomy-physiology,  directed  teaching  in  physical 
education,  problems  of  teaching  in  physical  education,  problems  of 
coaching,  and  administration  of  physical  education. 

Physical  Education  Teacher  Preparation  for  Women  —  principles 
of  physical  education,  human  anatomy-physiology,  recreation  lead- 
ership, survey  of  dance,  health  education,  theory  of  team  sports, 
kinesiology,  remedial  gymnastics,  administration  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  women,  theory  of  individual  sports,  problems  of  teaching 
physical  education  for  women,  and  directed  teaching  of  physical 
education  for  women. 

Students  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  as  playground  direc- 
tors, etc.,  may  elect  to  follow  the  Recreation  Option.  In  the  junior 
and  senior  years  this  option  substitutes  for  certain  courses  in  the 
Physical  Education  Teacher  Preparation  program  the  following: 
stagecraft,  crafts,  dramatics  workshop,  organized  camping,  wood- 
craft, introduction  to  music  literature,  social  psychology,  an  addi- 
tional elective  in  the  humanities  plus  recreation  field  work. 


A    student    in    physics   compiles   data    while    performing    an    experiment 
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Other  Opportunities 

Interested  students  maj  pursue  courses  which  give  preparation  in 
the  areas  ol  Applied  Biology,  Biological  Laboratory  Technique; 
for  a  number  of  professions  such  as  dentistry,  law,  teaching,  library 
work,  and  so  on.  The  student  who  can  afford  it  will  be  better  pre- 
pared  it  he  takes  a  four-) ear  Liberal  Arts  course  and  then  ob- 
tains his  professional  training  on  the  graduate  level.  A  student 
who  is  interested  in  a  combination  of  courses  not  listed  in  a  regu- 
lar curriculum  will  find  it  easier  to  arrange  what  he  wants  in  the 
College   of   Liberal   Arts   than    in   either  of  the  other  Colleges. 

The  College  of  Technology 

The  College  of  Technology  offers  curriculums  in  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics. Physics,  and  the  following  branches  of  Engineering:  Chemi- 
cal. Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical.  Mathematics  and  the  physi- 
cal sciences  are  basic  for  all  Engineering  curriculums.  Students  who 
have  done  well  in  these  subjects  in  high  school  should  not  find  it 
difficult  to  carry  the  work  in  these  fields. 

The  freshman  year  for  all  curriculums  in  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology includes  mathematics,  general  chemistry,  engineering  draw- 
ing. English,  and  begins  the  study  of  physics. 

In  the  sophomore  year  all  Technology  students  continue  their 
work  in  mathematics,  including  differential  equations,  and  continue 
their  work  in  general  physics.  Other  courses  of  the  different  curri- 
culums in  the  sophomore,  junior,   and  senior  years  include: 

Chemical  Engineering  —  semimicro  qualitative  analysis,  quanti- 
tative analysis,  statics,  dynamics,  organic  chemistry,  physical  chem- 
istry, chemical  engineering  principles,  chemical  engineering  labor- 
atory, chemical  engineering  economics  and  plant  design,  chemical 
engineering  thermodynamics,  metallography,  chemical  engineering 
project   and   fundamentals  of  electrical  engineering. 

Chemistry  —  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  analytical  chem- 
istry, physical  chemistry,  German,  a  study  of  chemical  literature. 
\  thesis  is  required. 

Civil  Engineering  —  surveying,  statics,  dynamics,  strength  of 
materials,  route  surveying,  engineering  materials,  theory  of  determ- 
inate and  indeterminate  structures,  fluid  mechanics,  fluid  mechanics 
laboratory,  steel  design,  electrical  engineering  fundamentals,  general 
geology,  thermodynamics,  writing  of  technical  reports,  highway 
engineering  and  transportation,  soil  mechanics  and  foundations,  re- 
inforced concrete  design,  structural  engineering,  hydraulic  and  sani- 
tary engineering. 
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Heating   systems   are   studied   in   a   mechanical   engineering   laboratory. 


Electrical  Engineering  —  electrical  engineering,  statics,  dynamics, 
strength  of  materials,  applied  electromagnetics,  electric  circuits, 
electronics,  electrical  laboratory,  thermodynamics,  fluid  mechanics, 
mechanical  laboratory,  technical  report  writing,  electrical  networks, 
fields,  engineering  economy. 

Mathematics  —  mathematical  statistics,  French  and  German,  ad- 
vaced  calculus,  higher  algebra,  mathematical  analysis,  differential 
geometry,  topology,  theory  of  differential  equations. 

Mechanical  Engineering  —  manufacturing  processes  and  design, 
statics,  dynamics,  electrical  engineering,  thermodynamics,  strength 
of  materials,  fluid  mechanics,  mechanical  laboratory,  engineering 
materials,  machine  design  and  analysis,  heat  and  power  systems, 
engineering  economy. 
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Physics  German,  advanced  calculus,  physical  mechanics,  elec- 
tricit)  and  magnetism,  experimental  physics,  atomic  physics,  nu- 
clear physics,  and  theoretical  physics. 

\11  curriculum  s  in  the  College  oi  Technology  provide  opportuni- 
ties For  elective  courses.  Sonic  elective  courses  may  be  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  selected  From  the  major  field  of  study  of  the  stu- 
dent or  From  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Technology  or 
ol  the  other  colleges  oi  the  I  niversity.  Many  elective  courses  must 
be  chosen    From   the  social-humanistic  fields. 

Other  Programs  of  Study 

The  Graduate  School 

The  Graduate  School  has  offered  instruction  since  1903,  with  the 
objective  of  the  bringing  together  faculty  and  qualified  students  in 
a  spirit  of  scholarship  and  research.  The  graduate  student  is  given 
opportunity  to  specialize  in  some  field  of  knowledge,  and  to  develop 
a  maturity  of  thought  and  attitude  toward  his  professional  field, 
so  that  both  his  professional  and  his  cultural  life  are  enhanced. 
The  Facultv  of  the  Graduate  School  is  drawn  from  the  regular  de- 
partmental staffs  in  all  three  Colleges  of  the  University. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  is  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  regulations  and  requirements  pertaining  to  ad- 
mission, conduct  of  work,  the  granting  of  advanced  degrees,  and 
other  pertinent  matters. 

Programs  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  are  available  in  the 
following  disciplines:  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation, Agronomy,  Animal  Science,  Bacteriology,  Biochemistry, 
Biology,  Botany,  Chemical  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. Dairy  Science,  Electrical  Engineering,  Entomology,  Forestry, 
Home  Economics,  Horticulture,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. Physics,  Poultry  Science,  and  Zoology  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Science  degree:  Economics,  English,  Government,  History,  Lang- 
uages, Mathematics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree;  and  Education  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Education  degree. 

Programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  are  offered 
in   Botany,  Chemistry,  Horticulture,  and  Zoology. 

Graduate  assistantships  are  available  in  a  number  of  departments. 
The  work  required  may  be  in  the  nature  of  research,  teaching,  or 
general  service.  For  information  regarding  assistantships,  one  should 
direct   inquiries   to   the   chairman   of  the  department  concerned. 

Tuition  scholarships  are  available  for  as  many  as  twenty  superior 
graduate  students  each  semester.  Application  forms  and  other  perti- 
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nent  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Graduate 
School. 

For  a  Graduate  School  Catalogue  or  detailed  information  con- 
cerning admission,  requirements  for  degrees,  description  of  courses 
open  to  graduate  students,  and  other  matters  not  covered  above, 
write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The   Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  program. 
Courses  are  offered  by  the  three  Colleges  and  the  Graduate  School 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  supervisors  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  students  who  seek  special  pro- 
fessional preparation  or  are  working  for  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degrees;  students  who  anticipate  courses  or  are  supplying  defici- 
encies; qualified  and  mature  persons  who  wish  to  take  courses  for 
general  cultural  purposes.  Qualified  instructors  are  drawn  from 
the  University  faculty  and  are  supplemented  by  specialists  selected 
for  their  attainments  in  particular  fields  at  other  institutions.  The 
catalogue  of  the  Summer  Session  gives  specific  information  as  to 
courses. 

In  addition  to  the  offerings  available  at  the  University  in  Dur- 
ham, summer  instruction  is  given  in  Forestry  and  Fish  and  Game 
Management  at  the  Forestry  Summer  Camp. 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government,  the  University  main- 
tains a  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  as  a  part  of  the  federal 
system  to  provide  trained  reserve  officers  for  the  military  services. 
There  are  Army  and  Air  Force  units. 

While  the  Federal  Government  supervises  the  training,  details 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  as  instructors,  and  provides 
the  necessary  equipment,  students  who  are  members  of  the  ROTC 
are  in  no  way  members  of  the  military  forces.  Under  the  present 
provisions  of  the  National  Selective  Service  Act,  certain  qualified 
students  may,  upon  signing  a  deferment  agreement,  be  deferred 
from  induction  into  the  armed  forces  during  the  period  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  ROTC.  Students  signing  a  deferment  agreement  con- 
sent to  enroll  in  the  advanced  course  (junior  and  senior  years), 
if  offered  the  opportunity.  Those  enrolling  in  the  advanced  course 
agree  to  attend  ROTC  summer  camp  and  to  complete  the  course  of 
instruction  as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation.  Those  in  the  advanced 
course  receive  a  monetary  subsistence  allowance  of  about  $275 
per  academic  year. 
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of   each   student    havinj 
possession.  This  deposit   is  returned  when  the  stu- 


military    clothing   01 


Students  enrolled  in  the  ROTC  will  be  furnished  uniforms  which 
are   worn   during   militarj    instruction,   when   prescribed.   A   deposit 
oJ    $15    is    required 
equipment  in  IT 

dent  completes  his  ROTC  instruction,  excepl  that  a  reasonable  de- 
duction  will  be  made  to  cover  loss  or  any  unusual  wear.  Those 
completing  the  advanced  course  are  allowed  to  keep  their  uniforms. 

Transfer  students  (at  the  junior  and  senior  class  level)  and  fresh- 
men entering  with  previous  military  training  should  consult  the 
ROTC  officers  regarding  the  possibility  of  qualifying  for  enroll- 
ment. 

Students  satisfactorily  completing  the  advanced  course  are,  upon 
graduation,  ordinarily  commissioned  as  reserve  second  lieutenants. 
Students  designated  as  Distinguished  Military  Students  during  the 
second  year  of  the  Army  advance  course  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
direct  appointments  as  commissioned  officers  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Students  designated  as  Distinguished  Air  Force  ROTC  cadets 
during  the  second  year  of  the  Air  Force  advanced  course  are  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  direct  appointment  as  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force. 


Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC  cadets  parade  through  downtown  Durham, 
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Officers  of  Administration 

Eldon  L.  Johnson,  President 

Edward  D.  Eddy,  Jr.,  Vice-President  and  Provost 

Doris  Beane,  University  Recorder 

Thelma  Brackett,  Librarian 

Harry  R.  Carroll,  Director  of  Admissions 

Jere   Chase,  Director  of  University  Development 

Robert  N.  Faiman,  Dean  of  (the  College  of  Technology  and 
Director  of  the   Engineering   Experiment   Station 

Robb  G.  Gardiner,  Associate  Dean  of  Students 

Harold  C.  Grinnell,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 

L.  Franklin  Heald,  Director  of  Informational  Services 

Samuel  W.   Hoitt,   Director   of  the   Cooperative   Extension   Service 

Charles  H.  Howarth,  m.d.,  University  Physician  and 
Director   of  the   Student   Health   Service 

Peter  Janetos,  Director  of  University  Extension  Service  and 
Director    of    the    Summer    Session 

Frederick  M.  Jervis,  Director  of  Counseling 

Harry  A.  Keener,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment   Station 

Eugene  H.  Leaver,  Assistant   Superintendent  of   Properties  and 
Supervising  Architect 

Harold  I.   Leavitt,  Superintendent  of   Properties 

Paul  H.  McIntire,  Director  of  Testing  and  Placement 

Margaret  McKoane,  Associate  Dean  of  Students 

Norman  W.  Myers,  Treasurer 

John  F.  Reed,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Donald  H.  Richards,  Alumni  Executive 

Mathias  C.  Richards,  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 

Everett  B.  Sackett,  Dean  of  Students 
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Further   Information 

Correspondence    in    regard    to    the    University    of    New    Hampshire    and    its 
programs   of    instruction    should    be   addressed    to    t lie    following: 

Admission   lo  the  Undergraduate  Colleges 

Director    of    Admissions 
Thompson   Hall,   Durham,   N.    H. 

Graduate    School 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Kingsbury   Hall,   Durham,   N.   H. 

Summer   Session 

Director  of   Summer  Session 
Commons,   Durham,   N.   H. 

Thompson    School   of   Agriculture 

Head,  Thompson   School  of  Agriculture 
Putnam    Hall,    Durham,    N.    H. 

Agricultural   and   Home   Economics   Extension 

Director  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Thompson   Hall,   Durham,   N.   H. 

University    Extension 

Director  of  University  Extension  Service 
Commons,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Alumni   Activities 


Alumni  Executive 
Alumni    House,    Durham,    N.    H. 
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of  the 
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I  Vol.  L  April    1959  No.   7 


Foreword 


This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  provides  a  detailed  description  of  curricu- 
lums,  courses,  and  requirements  for  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Other  information  about  the  University  —  its  history, 
its  general  philosophy  and  objectives,  its  buildings  and 
equipment,  its  student  personnel  services,  student  or- 
ganizations, methods  of  admission,  and  student  fees  and 
expenses  —  will  be  found  in  the  General  Information 
1959-60  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Detailed  information  about  financing  an  education  at 
the  University,  including  a  list  of  scholarships  and  loan 
funds  available,  will  be  found  in  a  publication  called 
Financial  Aids. 
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University  Calendar 


1959 

June  22  Monday 

July      6  Monday 

July      7  Tuesday 

Au£.  14  Fridav 


Suninier  Session 

Registration    and    first     day    of    classes,    eight-week 

session. 
Registration,   six-week   session. 
First   day  of  classes,   six-week  session. 
Summer  Session  ends. 


First  Semester 


Sept. 

15 

Tuesday 

Sept. 

16 

Wednesday 

Sept. 

16- 

Wednesday  to 

20 

Sunday 

Sept. 

17- 

Thursday  to 

19 

Saturday  a.m 

Sept. 

18-  Fridav  to 

19 

Saturday  a.m. 

Sept. 

21 

Monday 

Oct. 

10 

Saturday 

Oct. 

30 

Friday 

Nov. 

9 

Monday 

Nov. 

24 

Tuesday 

Nov. 

30 

Mondav 

Dec. 

14—  Mondav  to 

17 

Thursday 

Dec. 

i: 

Thursday 

1960 

Jan. 

4 

Monday 

Jan. 

25 

Monday 

Feb. 

2 

Tuesday 

Testing   of   freshmen   not   tested   during   summer. 

First    Faculty    meeting. 

Orientation. 

Registration  —  readmissions   and  transfers. 

Registration   graduate   students. 

Classes    start.    8:00    a.m. 

Homecoming. 

High  School-Lniversity  Day 

Mid-semester  reports  to   be  filed.  9:00   a.m. 

Thanksgiving  recess   starts.   4:30   p.m. 

Classes  resume.  8:00   a.m. 

Classes   missed   November  25-28   made   up. 

Chrislmas  reces=   starts.   12:30   p.m. 


Classes   resume.   8:00   a.m. 
Examinations  start. 
Examinations  end. 


Second    Semester 


Feb. 

8 

Monday 

Mar. 

28 

Monday 

April 

2 

Satur  lav 

April  11 

Mondav 

Mav 

- 

Saturday 

Mav 

30 

Monday 

May 

31 

Tuesday 

June 

8 

Wednes 

June 

12 

^undav 

1      sses   start.   8:00   a.m. 

Mid-semester  reports   to   be   filed,  9:00 

Sprirg   reces-   -tarts.    12:30   p.m. 

Cla-ses  resume.   8:00  a.m. 

Parents'  Day.  clas-es  end  at   11:00  a.m. 

Memorial  Day  —  holiday. 

Examinations   start. 

Examinations  end. 

Commencement. 


a.m. 


Board  of  Trustees 

His  Excellency,  Governor  Wesley  Powell,  ll.b.,  ex  officio 

Perley  I.  Fitts,  b.s..  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  ex  officio 

President  Eldon  L.  Johnson,  a.b.,  ph.m.,  ph.d.,  ex  officio 

LAURENCE  F.  Whittemore,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  President  Pembroke,  N.  H. 

September  14,   1944   to  June  30,   1960 

Austin  I.  Hubbard,  b.s.,  Vice-President  Walpole,  N.  H. 

December  20,  1944  to  June  30,  1961 

*  George  E.  Coleman,  Jr.,  b.s.,  Secretary  Exeter,  N.  H. 

July   1,   1952  to  June  30,  1960 

Frank  W.  Randall,  b.s.,  lld.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

July  1,  1936  to  June  30,  1960 

Ernest  W.  Christensen,  b.s.  Dover,  N.  H. 

July  1,  1940   to  June  30,  1961 

Mary  S.  Brown  Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

December  20,  1944  to  June  30,  1959 

*Anna  L.  Philbrook,  m.d.  Dunbarton,  N.  H. 

July  1,  1949  to  June  30,  1959 

Maurice  F.  Devine,  ll.b.,  ll.d.  Manchester,  N.  H. 

December  21,  1949  to  June  30,  1962 

Walter  L.  Barker  Nashua,  N.  H. 

September  16,  1952  to  June  30,  1959 

George  L.  Frazer  Monroe,  N.  H. 

July  1,  1957  to  June  30,  1962 


*  Elected     by    Alurnni. 


Administrative  Officers  and  Staff 


Eldon  L.  Johnson,  A.B.,  Ph.M.,  Ph.D.,  President 

Edward  D.  Eddy,  Jr.,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President  and  Provost 

David  C.  Knapp,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  to  the  President 

Harold  C.  Grinnell,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
John  F.  Reed,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Dean 

of  the  Graduate  School,  and  Coordinator  of  Research 
Robert  N.  Faiman,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology and  Director  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station 

Mathias  C.  Richards,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture 

Harry  A.  Keener,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station 

Samuel  W.  Hoitt,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Director  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Laurance  E.  Webber,  B.S.,  M.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Engineering 
Experiment  Station 

Carl  Lundholm,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
for  Men 

Marion  C.  Beckwith,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Ath- 
letics for   Women 

Thelma  Brackett,  A.B.,  Librarian 

Charlotte  K.  Anderson,  B.A.,  A.B.L.S.,  A.M.L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian 

Peter    Janetos,    B.S.,    Ed.M.,    Ph.D.,    Director   of    University   Extension    and 

Director  of  Summer  Session 
Edward  D.  Shanken,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  University  Extension 

Service 

Austin  L.  Olney,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Director  of  University  Extension 
Service 

Everett   B.   Sackett,  B.A.,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Students 

Robb  G.  Gardiner,  B.A.,  M.A.,  EdJ>.,  Associate  Dean  of  Students 

Margaret  E.  McKoane,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Associate  Dean  of  Students 

Paul  E.  Schaefer,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar 

Harry  R.  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Director  of  Admissions 

Paul  H.  McIntire,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Ed.D.,  Director  of  Testing  and  Placement 

Kathleen  R.  Beckingham,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Counselor 

Doris  Beane,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  for  Institutional  Studies 

Robert  L.  Sherman,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Financial  Aids  Officer 

Frederick   M.   Jervis,   B.A.,   M.A.,    Ph.D.,   Director   of   Counseling 

Robert  G.  Congdon,  A.B.,  Counselor 


UNIVERSITY  OF  M'!\\    HAMPSHIRE 

CHARLES    H,    HOWARTH,    B.S.,    M.D.,    Director    of    University    Health    Service 
WlLUABA     D«    CrANDALL,     B.S.,     M-S.,     M.D..    Assistant    Director    of    University 

Health  Service 
Harriet  B.   Mason,  K.N..  Supervising  Nurse 

STATON    K.    CURTIS,    B.S.,    M.KiL   Director   of  Memorial   Union 
John    K.    EwART,    B.S.,   Program    Director   of   Memorial   Union 

NoRMAIN    W,    MYERS,    BjS.,    Treasurer 
\\  .   KENT   Martling,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Ronald  W.  Olmstead,  A.B.,  M.C.S.,  Controller 
John    Wo  if.    Chief   Accountant 
RUSSELL   C,   Smith,  B.A.,  Purchasing  Agent 
Francis  H.  Gordon,  B.S.,  Manager,  University  Housing 
Dayton   M.   Henson,   B.S.,  Manager,   University  Bookstore 
Reginald    W.    King,    Manager,    Printing    Service 

Harold   I.   Leavitt,   B.S.,   M.Ed.,   M.A.,  Superintendent   of  Properties 
Eugene   H.   Leaver,   B.S.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Properties  and  Super- 
vising Architect 

Donald   H.   Richards,   B.A.,  Alumni  Executive 
Frederick  J.   Bennett,  B.A.,  Alumni  Fund  Director 
Georgia   A.   Kougias,   Alumni  Recorder 

Jere  A.   Chase,   B.S.,   M.Ed.,   Director  of   University  Development 
L.  Franklin  Heald,  B.A.,  Director  of  Informational  Services 
Richard  C.  Plumer,  A.B.,  News  Editor 
Henry   \Y.  Corrow,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Extension  Editor 

Keith   J.    Xighbert,   B.A.,   Station   Manager   of    WENH,   Channel   11 


The  University  Faculty  and  Staff  * 

Johnson,  Eldon  L.,  President 

A.B.,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  1929;   Ph.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1933;   Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1939.    (1955-         ) 


Abell,  Max  F.,  Extension  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 
B.S.,    Cornell    University,    1914;    Ph.D.,    ibid  J,    1924.    (1926-         ) 

Babcock,  Donald  C,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy 

B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1907;   M.A.,  ibid.,  1908;   S.T.B.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity,  1912.    (1918-         ) 

Batchelder,    Lyman    J.,    Instructor    Emeritus    in    Mechanical    Engineering, 
Woodshop    (1915-         ) 

Bevan,  Laurence  A.,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1931.    (1946-         ) 
Bowles,  Ella  S.,  Publications  Editor  Emerita 

Plymouth   Normal   School,    1905.    (1943-         ) 
Campbell,  Willis   C,  Research  Associate  Emeritus,  Engineering  Experiment 
Station 

B.S.,    New    Hampshire    College,    1906.    (1938-         ) 
Coulter,  Charles  W.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1908;   B.D.,  Victoria  College,  1909;   M.A.,  Yale 

University,   1910;    Ph.D.,   ibid.,   1914.    (1934-         ) 

Hepler,  Jesse   R.,  Extension  Horticulturist  Emeritus 

B.S.,    Pennsylvania    State    College,    1911 ;     M.S.,    University    of    Wisconsin, 

1922.    (1917-         ) 
Hitchcock,   Leon  W.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,   Worcester   Polytechnic   Institute,   1908.    (1910-         ) 
Howes,   Horace  L.,  Professor  Emeritus   of  Physics 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1905;   Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1915.    (1918-       ) 
Htjddleston,   Eric  T.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Architecture 

B.Arch.,   Cornell  University,   1910.    (1914-         ) 

Jackson,  C.  Floyd,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology 

B.A.,  De  Pauw  University,  1905;  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1907.  (1908-     ) 
Mills,  Marian  E.,  Assistant  Professor  Emerita  of  Botany 

B.S.,   Teachers    College,  Columbia  University,  1917;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1920.  (1927-    ) 
O'Brien,  Daniel  A.,  County  Agent  Leader  Emeritus 

Cornell  University,   1913.    (1920-         ) 
IO'Kane,   Walter   C,   Professor  Emeritus   of  Economic  Entomology 

B.A.,   Ohio   State   University,   1897;    M.A.,   ibid.,   1909;    D.Sc.    (Hon.),   ibid., 

1932.  (1909-         ) 
Phillips,  Thomas  G.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  and  Biological  Chem- 
istry 

B.S.,   Ohio   State   University,    1912;    M.S.,   ibid.,    1913;    Ph.D.,    University    of 

Chicago,   1918.    (1925-         ) 


*  As    of    February    1,     1959. 

t  Indicates    part    time    devoted    to    Agricultural    Experiment    Station. 
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PRINCE,   FORD   S..    Pro  lessor   Emeritus   of   Agronomy  and  Agronomist  Emeritus, 
Agricultural  Experiment   Station   and   Cooperative  Extension   Service 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,   1(>1X    (1925-        ) 
SANBORN,   MARY   I...   Assistant  State   Club   Leader  Emerita 

Oread   Institute,  1904.    (1915-        ) 
SMITH,    LUCINDA    I\.    Associate    Professor   Emerita   of  English 

A.B..   Colby   College,   1901;    M.A.,   Boston  University,   1934.    (1919-         ) 
SMITH,   TODD    0..   Research    Assistant   Professor   Emeritus   of   Agricultural   and 
Biological  Chemistry 

LB.,  Indiana  University.  1910:  M.S..  New  Hampshire  College,  1917.   (1910-  ) 

STEVENS,    HENRY   B..   Director  Emeritus   of   University  Extension   Service 
A.B.,    Dartmouth   College.    1912.    (1918-'        ) 

Taylor,  Frederick  W.,  Director  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Service  Departments 
of  the   College  of  Agriculture 
B.S.,    Ohio   State   University,    1900.    (1903-         ) 

Tonkin,   John    C.   Instructor  Emeritus   in   Mechanical  Engineering,  Machine 
Shop    (1910-12,   1924-         ) 

Yvle.  William,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

Ph.B..    Sheffield    Scientific    School,   Yale    University,    1910;    M.A.,    University 
of  New  Hampshire,  1928.    (1928-         ) 


Abbott,  Helen  D.,  Head  Cataloguer 

A.B..  Wheaton   College,   1929;    S.B.   in   L.S.,  Simmons   College,    1930;    A.M., 
Middlebury  College,  1939.   (1943-         ) 

Adams.  Crestus  L.,  Research  Associate  in  Physics 
B.S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1956.    (1958-         ) 

Adams,  Eloi  A.,  Agricultural  Agent,  Strafford  County 

B.S.,  New  Hampshire  College,  1918.    (1919-         ) 
"^Allen,  Fred  E.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science,  and  Veterinarian,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 

B.S.,   University   of   New  Hampshire,   1932;    D.V.M.,   Ohio   State   University, 

1936.    (1940-         ) 
Alling,   Edwin   S.?  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

B.S.E..    University   of   Connecticut,    1950;    M.   Engr.,   Yale   University,   1951 

(1952-        ) 
Allmendinger,  E.  Eugene,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.  Nav.  Arch.,  University  of  Michigan,  1941;   M.S.  Mech.  Eng.,  University 

of   New   Hampshire,   1950.    (1958-         ) 
Amell,  Alexander  R.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,    University    of    Massachusetts,    1947;    Ph.D.,    University    of    Wisconsin, 

1950.  (1955-         ) 

Anderson,  Charlotte  K.,  Assistant  Librarian  and  Documents  Librarian 
B.A.,    University   of   Michigan,   1935;    A.B.L.S.,   ibid.,   1936;    A.M.L.S.,   ibid., 

1951.  (1943-         ) 

Andrews,    Richard    A.,    Assistant   Professor   of   Agricultural   Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1949;   M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1951. 
0959-         ) 

"; "Avers,  William   A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

A.B.,  University  of  California,  1949;   M.S.,  Rutgers  University,  1951;   Ph.D., 
University   of  Wisconsin,   1954.    (1954-         ) 
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Baler,  Lenin  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,   Harvard  College,   1947;    AM.,   Boston   University,   1948;    Ph.D.,   ibid., 

1950.   (1951-         ) 
Ballard,  Horace  C,  Agricultural  Agent,  Belknap  County 

B.S.,  Cornell  University,   1936.    (1949-         ) 
Barraclough,  Kenneth  E.,  Extension  Professor  Forestry 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  University,  1921;   M.F., 

Harvard  University,   1940.    (1926-         ) 

Bartley,  Clara  H.,  Research  Associate  in  Bacteriology 

B.S.,  Miami  University,   1923;   M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1926;    Ph.D., 

University   of  Kansas,    1935.    (1945-         ) 
Bartley,  Irving  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  University  Carilloneur 

B.M.,  Syracuse  University,  1933;   M.M.,  ibid.,  1938.   (1945-         ) 

Barton,  Philip  S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Head,  Thompson 
School  of  Agriculture 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,   1928;    M.Ed.,   ibid.,  1938.    (1939-         ) 

Bascom,  Wynne  B.,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration 
A.B.,  Tufts  University,  1952;  M.B.A.,  Babson  Institute,  1954.   (1957-         ) 

Batchelder,   Gerald   M.,   Research  Assistant  Professor,   Engineering   Experi- 
ment Station 
B.S.,    University    of    New    Hampshire,    1950;    M.S.C.E.,    Purdue    Universitv, 
1952.   (1953-         ) 

Batcheller,  Joseph  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,   Carnegie   Institute   of  Technology,   1936;    A.M.,   University   of   Minne- 
sota,  1938;    Ph.D.,  ibid.,   1942.    (1944-         ) 

Beasley,  Wayne   M.,   Research  Assistant  Professor,   Engineering  Experiment 
Station 
S.B.,  Harvard  College,  1945.    (1957-         ) 

Beck,  Collis  H.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,   1957.    (1958-         ) 

Beckwith,    Marion    C,    Director    and    Professor    of    Physical    Education    for 
Women 
A.B.,    Oberlin    College,    1935;    M.Ed.,    University    of   New   Hampshire,    1937. 
(1935-         ) 

Beggs,   Ann   F.,  Extension  Associate  Professor   of  Home   Management 
B.S.,  Nasson  College,  1947.   (1917-         ) 

Bell,  R.  Virginia,  Instructor  in  Occupational  Therapy 

B.S.,    University    of   Michigan,    1953;    Certificate    O.T.R.,    Boston    School    of 

Occupational   Therapy,    1955.    (1958-         ) 
Benjamin,   Harold  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1947;   M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1950; 

Ph.D.,    University    of    Michigan,     1954.     (1954-         ) 

Bingham,  Sylvester  H.,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,    Dartmouth    College,    1922;    A.M.,    Harvard    University,    1929;    Ph.D., 
Yale   University,    1937.    (1936-         ) 

Blanchard,  Fletcher  A.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
B.S.,  Union  College,  1948;  M.S.  in  E.E.,  Lehigh  University,  1950.   (1950-     ) 

|Blickle,  Robert  L.,  Professor  of  Entomology 

B.S.,    Ohio    State    University,    1937;    M.S.,    University    of    New    Hampshire, 
1939;   Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1942.    (1938-41,  1946-         ) 
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Blood,   Edward  .]..    issistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and   Athletics 

(or   Men 

B.S.,   I  aiversih    of    Vw    Hampshire,    1935.    (1936-         ) 
•fBLOOD,   PaUI    T.,   Associate  Professor  of   Agronomy 

B.S.,    New    Hampshire   College,    1921;    M.S..    University   of   New    Hampshire, 

L924.   (1921-24,   1^28-        ) 
BOBICK    Miivin    T.,     issistant   Professor   of  Sociology 

LB.,    I  Diversity    of    Illinois.    1949;    A.M.,    ibid.,    1952;    Ph.D..    ibid.,    1958. 

(1958-        ) 
BOSTON,  CLARENCE  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
for  Men   and  Head  Football  Coach 

LB.,  Harvard  College.   1939.    (1949-         ) 
Boi  km:.   ELIZABETH,  Club   Agent,  Rockingham  County 

Diploma.  Framingham  Normal  School,   1924.    (1926-         ) 
BOWLER,   EDMOND  W.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

S.B.,    Massachusetts   Institute   of   Technology,    1914.    (1920-         ) 

Bowley,  Freeman  W.,  Jr.,  Major,  Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  1941.    (1957-         ) 
fBoWRlNG,  James  R.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

B.S.A..    University  of   Manitoba,    1936;    M.A.,    University   of   Alberta,    1941; 

Ph.D..  Iowa  State  College,  1944.    (1948-         ) 
Boyajian,  Howard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.S..   Juilliard    School   of   Music,    1950;    M.M.,    Oberlin    Conservatory,    1951. 

< 1958-         ) 

Boyer.  Christine  A.,  Assistant  County  Club  Agent,  Merrimack   County 
B.S..   University  of  New  Hampshire,   1957.    (1957-         ) 

*tBoynton,  C.  Hilton,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
B.S.,   Iowa  State  College,   1934;    M.S.,  ibid.,  1940.    (1945-         ) 

Brackett,  Thelma,  Librarian 

A.B..    University    of    California,    1919;    Certificate    California    State    Library 
School,  1920.   (1942-         ) 

Bratton,  Karl  H.,  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.,  University  of  Kansas,   1931;    M.A.,  Teachers   College,   Columbia   Uni- 
versity, 1945.   (1945-         ) 

Breck,  Rorert  W.,  County  Forester,  Hillsborough  County 

B.S.,   University   of  New   Hampshire,   1940;    M.F.,  Yale    School  of   Forestry, 

1941.    (1947-        ) 
Breon,  Theodore  F.,   County  Forester,  Carroll  County 

B.S.,   Pennsylvania   State   College,    1929.    (1942-         ) 

BRETT,  Wesley  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  The  Arts 

B.Ed.,  Keene  Teachers  College,  1937;   M.Ed.,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 

L949.    (1942-        ) 
BROWN,  Hugh  G.,  Liewtenant  Colonel,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

B.S.,   Harvard  College,   1932;    M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1946.    (1957-         ) 
BROWNE,    EVELYN,    Associate    Professor   of   Physical   Education   for    Women 

LB.,    University    of    California,    1943;     M.A.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia 

University,  1943.    (1943-         ) 


*  Indicate*    pari    time    devoted    to    Cooperative    Extension    Service 
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Bruns,  Paul  E.,  Professor  of  Forestry 

A.B.,  New  York  University,  1937;   M.F.,  Yale  University,  1940;   Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  1956.   (1958-         ) 

Buck,  Charles  W.,  County  Club  Agent,  Hillsborough  County 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,   1951.    (1955-         ) 

Buhrman,  Lloyd  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Languages 

A.B.,  Washington  University,  1939;   A.M.,  ibid.,  1941;   Ph.D.,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  1953.   (1957-         ) 

Bullock,  Wilbur  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

B.S.,  Queens  College,  1942;   M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1947;   Ph.D.,  ibid., 

1948.   (1948-         ) 
IByers,  Gordon  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

B.S.,  McGill  University,   1948;    M.S.A.,   Ontario  Agricultural   College,    1950. 

(1956-         ) 

Caldwell,  S.  Anthony,  Instructor  in  English 
A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1952;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1953.   (1957-         ) 

Carroll,  Herbert  A.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Bates  College,  1923;   A.M.,  Brown  University   1928;    Ph.D.,   Columbia 
University,   1930.    (1941-         ) 

Casas,  R.  Alberto,  Associate  Professor  of  Languages 

B.en  L.,  Universidad  de  Barcelona,  1936;   A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1954.    (1952-         ) 

Chapman,  Donald  H.,  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.,   University  of  Michigan,   1927;    M.A.,  ibid.,    1928;    Ph.D.,   ibid.,   1931. 

(1931-         ) 
Chase,  Bruce  E.,  County  Club  Agent,  Coos  County 

B.S.,  Springfield  College,  1952.    (1956-         ) 

Chase,  Donald  H.,  Assistant  County  Forester,  Hillsborough  and  Rockingham 
Counties 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1957.    (1957-         ) 

Clark,  David  G.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.A.,  Park  College,  1938;  M.S.,  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
1940;    Ph.D.,   Pennsylvania   State   College,    1947.    (1947-         ) 

Clark,  Ronald  R.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,    University    of   New    Hampshire,    1956;    M.E.,    Yale    University,    1957. 

(1957-         ) 
Clark,  William  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Machine 
Shop 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,   1931.    (1946-         ) 
Clark,  Winifred  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  The  Arts 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,   1945;   M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,   1953. 

(1954-         ) 

Clifford,  Jacqueline  A.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for   Women 
B.S.,  Boston  University,  1952.   (1954-         ) 

Colby,  Halstead  N.,  Extension  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing 
B.S.,   University   of   New  Hampshire,   1930.    (1946-         ) 

Colby,  Perley  D.,   Agricultural   Agent   Hillsborough    County 
B.S.,   University  of  New   Hampshire,   1952.    (1953-         ) 
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Colby,   STANLEY   \\  ..   Agricultural  Agent,  Sullivan   County 
B.S.,   University  of   New  Hampshire,   1934.    (1940-         ) 

tCOLLINS,  WALTER   M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 

B.S.,   University  of  Connecticut,   1940;    M.S.,  ibid.,   1949.    (1951-         ) 

COLOVOS,  Nicholas  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 

B.S.,   University   of  New   Hampshire,   1927;    M.S.;    ibid.,   1931.    (1928-         ) 

CoMERFORD,  Edward  V.,  Agricultural  Agent,  Cheshire  County 
B.S..    University   of   New   Hampshire,   1937.    (1948-         ) 

tCoNKUN,  James  G.,  Professor  of  Entomology 

B.S.,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  1926;  M.S.,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  1929;   Ph.D.',  Ohio  State  University,  1941.    (1931-         ) 

Connelly,  Richard  P.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 
B.S.,  in  E.  E.,  Syracuse  University,  1952.    (1958-         ) 

tCoRBETT,  Alan  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1936;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1937;  D.V.M.,  Michigan  State 
College,   1940.    (1941-         ) 

Cortez,  Edmund  A.,  Professor  of  Speech 

B.A.,  Taylor  University,  1923;  B.O.,  Asbury  College,  1924;  B.D.,  Asbury 
Theological  Seminary,  1924;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1926;  Ed.M., 
Harvard  University,  1927.  (1927-         ) 

Cronin,  James  F.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Admin- 
istration 

A. A.,  Worcester  Jr.,  College,  1942;   B.B.A.,  Clark  University,  1949;   M.B.A., 

Boston  University,   1950.    (1957-         ) 
Crowell,  Carolyn,  Associate  Club  Agent,  Hillsborough  County 

B.S.,  Framingham   State   Teachers  College,   1948.    (1948-         ) 
Cryesky,  Ralph  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Buffalo,   1947;    M.A.,   Harvard  University,   1949;    Ph.D., 

ibid.,  1953.   (1951-        ) 
Currier,  Muriel  B.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent  Grafton  County 

B.S.,    Farmington    State   Teachers    College,    1939.    (1951-52,    1953-         ) 
Cushing,  Daniel,  Honorary  Fellow  in  Metallurgy 

Ph.B.,  Yale  University,  1912.    (1952-         ) 
Cutter,  Arthur  H.,  Agricultural  Agent,  Coos  County 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1936;  M.E.,  ibid.,  1956.   (1955-        ) 

Daggett,  Albert  F.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1928;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Colum- 
bia University,  1934.   (1928-31,  1935-         ) 

Daggett,  G.  Harris,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1928;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1929;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina,    1941.    (1942-         ) 

Danko,  Thomas,  Assistant  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Merrimack  County 
B.S.,   University   of   Massachusetts,    1952.    (1957-         ) 

Danoff,  Alexander  P.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Languages 
A.B.,  New  York   University,   1928;   A.M.,  ibid.,  1929.    (1948-         ) 

Davis,   Henry  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1932;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1934.    (1932-         ) 
Davis.   Marion   S.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Sullivan  County 

H.E..    Keene   Normal   School,    1929.    (1937-         ) 
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Davis,  Myra  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial  Studies 

B.S.,  Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  1939;  M.A.,  State  University 
of  Iowa,   1945.    (1945-        ) 

Dawson,  Charles  0.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

B.C.E.,  Ohio  State  University,  1930;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1940.    (1930-         ) 

Degler,  Carroll  M.,  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,    University    of    Kansas,    1925;    M.B.A.,    New    York    University,    1927. 

(1928-        ) 
Denison,  Ellen  L.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Coos  County 

B.S.,  Framingham  Teachers  College,   1925;   M.P.H.,  Massachusetts  Institute 

of   Technology,   1930.    (1935-         ) 

Dewey,  Richard  S.,  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.A.,   Pasadena  Jr.   College,   1934;    A.B.,   College   of  Wooster,   1936;    M.A., 
Oberlin   College,   1939;    Ph.D.,   University   of  Wisconsin,   1941.    (1958-         ) 

DiCecco,  Bruno,  Instructor  in  Music 

B.M.,  Yale  School  of  Music,  1957.  M.M,  ibid.,  1958.    (1958-         ) 

DiCecco,  Lttca,  Instructor  in  Music 

B.M.,  Indiana  University,   1954;    M.M.,  ibid.,   1955.    (1955-         ) 

Dilts,  Peter  K.,  Major,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
B.S.,   United   States   Military   Academy,    1941.    (1956-         ) 

Dishman,  Robert  B.,  Professor  of  Government 

A.B.,    University    of    Missouri,    1939;    A.M.,    ibid.,    1940;    Ph.D.,    Princeton 

University,  1948.   (1951-         ) 
Dix,    Louise    C,   State   Home   Demonstration   Leader,    Cooperative    Extension 
Service 

B.S.,   Pennsylvania   State   University,    1942;    M.S.,    Cornell   University,    1956. 

(1958-        ) 
Dodds,  John   A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Science,   Thompson  School  of 
Agriculture 

B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1936.    (1953-         ) 

Donovan,  Edward  T.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1921.   (1926-         ) 
*t Dougherty,   Lawrence  A.,   Assistant  Professor   of  Agricultural  Economics 

B.S.,  Purdue  University,   1921.    (1930-         ) 
Doxtator,  Robert  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Indiana  University,   1942;   M.S.  in  Ed.,  ibid.,  1945;    Ed.D.,  University 

of  Colorado,  1954.   (1954-         ) 

Drew,  William  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

B.S.,    Pennsylvania    State    College,    1947;    M.S.,    Rutgers    University,    1949. 
(1956-         ) 

Duncan,  Lillian  R.,  Loan  Librarian 

B.A.,    University    of    Oklahoma,    1933.    (1934-38,    1945-47,    1948-         ) 

Dunlop,  William  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 

D.V.M.,  V.S.,   Ontario  Veterinary  College,   1938.    (1950-         ) 
fDuNN,  Gerald  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1948;   M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1950;   Ph.D., 

ibid.,   1951.    (1951-         ) 
tDuNN,   Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1923;   M.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1925;   Ph.D., 

University  of  Minnesota,  1931.    (1926-         ) 
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tDuRGiN,  Owem  B.,    (ssistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
B-S.,  Gorham  State  Teachers  College,  L946;   M.\..  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 1951.   (1950,  11>:>1-        ^ 

DUTTON,    ROBERT    II..    Research    Associate,    Engineering    Experiment    Station 

B.E.E.,   I  niversitv   of   Florida.    L953.    (1956-        ) 
ECCERT,    RUSSELL,      issociate    Professor    of    Horticulture 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1929:  M.S..  ibid.,  1939.  (1941-46,  1948-  ) 
ELLIS,    ELIZABETH    E.,    Extension    Associate    Professor   of   Home   Economics 

B.S.,  Teachers  CoDege,  Columbia  University,  1927;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1929.  (1929-  ) 
EMERY,   HARVARD   B.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Cert,    in   MJE.,   Lowell    Institute,   1938.    (1954-         ) 
FAIMAN,  Robert  N.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Technology,  Director  of  the  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station,  and  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.E.E.,  North  Dakota  State  College,  1947;   M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Wash- 
ington.   1948:    Ph.D.,   Purdue   University,    1956.    (1959-         ) 
Farrell,    Patricia.    Instructor    and    Recreation    Specialist    in    Physical    Edu- 
cation   for    Women 

B.S.,    Pennsylvania   State    University,    1956.    M.E.,    University   of    Minnesota, 

1958.    (1958'-         ) 
Faulkner,  James  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Languages 

B.L.,  France.  1937:   C.E.S.,  France,  1937;   D.I.O.,  Universite  de  Paris,  1938; 

M.A.,  Universite  Laval,   1947;   D.Un.,  ibid.,  1950.    (1948-         ) 
Felker,   Martin  J.,   County  Club   Agent,  Belknap   County 

B.S.,    University   of   New   Hampshire,    1957.    (1958-         ) 
Fenton,   Austin   W.,  Agricultural  Agent,   Carroll  County 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1932.   (1942-         ) 
Fenton.  Paul  J.,  Agricultural  Agent,  Merrimack  County 

B.S..   University   of   New   Hampshire,    1929;    M.S.,   Cornell   University,    1941. 

( 1952-         ) 
Ferguson,    Emily  W.,   Home   Demonstration   Agent,   Merrimack   County 

B.S.H.E.,    Purdue    University,    1938.    (1954-         ) 
Finlayson,  Alec  W.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,    University   of   Richmond,    1949;    M.A.,   University   of   North    Carolina, 

1950.    (1953-         ) 
Finnegan,  Theodore  J.,   Captain,   United  States  Air  Force,  Instructor  in  Air 
S  ci en  ce 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1948;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1955.  (1958-  ) 
Fitch,   Ezra   C,   Assistant  Reference   Librarian 

A.B0   Harvard   College,   1946;    M.A.,  Brown  University,   1955;    M.S.   in  L.S., 

Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science,  1957.    (1957-         ) 
Foley,   Constance  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1953;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1955.   (1956-         ) 
Frick,   George  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  College  of  Agriculture 

B.S,   University   of   Connecticut,   1943;    M.S.,   ibid.,   1947.    (1957-         ) 
FROST,   Albert  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,   Tufts    College,    1944;    A.M.,   Harvard  University,    1947;    Sc.D.,   Massa- 

chusetts    Institute   of   Technology,    1952.    (1957-         ) 
FROST,    Loi  ESE   A.,   Assistant  County  4-H  Club  Agent,  Hillsborough   County 

B.S,,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1958.   (1959-         ) 
Fl  NKHOl  5ER,  JAMES   A..  Professor  of  Chemistry 

]*>.>..   Carnegie   Institute  of  Technology,   1925:    Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University, 

L930.   (1930-        ) 
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George,  Ernest  A.,  Associate  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Hillsborough  County 
B.S.,  University   of  New  Hampshire,   1951.    (1955-         ) 

Gibson,  Merritt  A.,  Instructor  in  Zoology 

B.Sc.,  Acadia  University,  1951;   M.Sc,  ibid.,  1953;   Ph.D.,  McGill  Universi- 
ty, 1957.    (1957-         ) 

Gill,  James  W.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Science  and  Microbiologist 

B.S.,   Lehigh   University,    1953;    M.S.,   Virginia    Polytechnic   Institute,    1956; 

Ph.D.,    ibid.,    1958.    (1957-         ) 
Gilman,  Paul  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Farm  Mechanics,   Thompson  School 
of  Agriculture 

B.S.,    University    of    Vermont,    1938;    M.S.,    Pennsylvania    State    University, 

1951.    (1945-         ) 

Gilmore.  Robert  C.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,   University   of   Vermont,   1944;    M.A.,    McGill   University,    1947;    M.A., 
Yale    University,    1951;    Ph.D.,    ibid.,    1954.    (1952-         ) 

Goffe,  Lewis   C,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1935;   M.A.,  ibid.,  1946.    (1946-         ) 

Goodrich,    Robert    E.,    Assistant    County    Agricultural    Agent,    Rockingham 
County 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,   1958.    (1958-         ) 

Goodrich,  Robert  W.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.E.E.,    University    of    New    Hampshire,    1957;     M.S.E.E.,     Purdue    Uni- 
versity,   1958.    (1959-         ) 

Graham,  Herbert  "W.,  Lecturer  in  Zoology 

B.S.,    University    of    Pittsburgh,    1929;     M.A.,    Stanford    University,    1934; 

Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1938.    (1957-         ) 
Granger,  Ralph  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Science,  Thompson  School 
of  Agriculture 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College,  1935;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1939.   (1946-         ) 
Greenleaf,   William,   Assistant  Professor   of  History 

B.S.S.,  The  City  College,  New  York,  1942;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1948; 

Ph.D.,    ibid.,    1955.    (1958-         ) 
Grinnell,   Harold   C,  Dean  of  the   College  of  Agriculture  and  Professor  of 
Agricultural   Economics 

B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1921;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1930;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1941.   (1932-  ) 

Haendler,  Helmut  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Northeastern  University,   1935;   Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1940. 
(1945-         ) 

Hahn,  Thomas  J.,  Club  Agent,  Grafton  County 

B.S.,   University   of   New   Hampshire,   1952.    (1954-         ) 

Hall,  Harry  H.,  Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.,  Union   College,   1926;    Ph.D.,  Harvard   University,   1934.    (1940-         ) 

Hall,  John   H.,  Sr.,  Assistant  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Grafton  County 
B.S.,   University  of  New   Hampshire,   1939.    (1958-         ) 

HALL,  WARREN  A.,  Club  Agent,  Strafford  County 

B.S.,    University  of  New   Hampshire,   1952.    (1956-         ) 

Ham,  Ri  hi  S..  Home  Demonstration    4 gent,  Strafford  County 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,   1924.    (1955-        ) 

HARTWELL,    WILLIAM    H.,   Associate   ProfeSSOT   of   Physics 

B.S.,   Boston  University,  1924;   M.A.,  Wesieyan  University,  1927.    (1929-       ) 
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HARWOOD,   WiLFRED  T.,  Senior   Cataloguer 

R.A..    University    of    Nev,    Hampshire,    1952;    M.S.,   Simmons   College,   1957. 

(  L944-51,    1953-        ) 
Haslerud,  George  M..  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,   University  of  Minnesota,   1930;    Ph.D.,  ibid.,   1934.    (1945-        ) 

Hatch,  John   W.,  Associate  Professor  of  The  Arts 

Diploma,     Massachusetts    School    of    Art.     1941;     B.F.A.,    Yale    University 

School  of   the  Fine  Arts.   1948;   M.F.A.,  ibid.,  1949.    (1949-         ) 
Heilbronner,  Hans.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

/LB.,   University   of  Michigan,   1949;   A.M.,  ibid.,  1950;    Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1954. 

(1954-        ) 
Heindel,   Margery   H.,  Speeial  Lecturer  in   Occupational   Therapy 

O.T.R..    Boston    School    of    Occupational    Therapy,    1945.    (1958-         ) 

Henderson,  Anne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Occupational   Therapy 

A. A..    University    of    California,    1943;    B.S.,    University    of    Southern    Cali- 
fornia.   1946.    (1957-         ) 

Hennessy,  William  G.,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1916;   A.M.,  ibid.,  1924.    (1923-         ) 

tHENRY,  "William  F.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

B.S..    Louisiana    State    Universitv,    1940;    M.S.,    University    of    Connecticut, 
1942.    (1952-         ) 

Heyworth,  Peter  L.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1956.    (1956-         ) 

tHiGGiNs,  Leroy  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1923.    (1927-28,  1929-         ) 

Hochgraf,  Frederick  G.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.M.E.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1954;   M.S.  in  Metallurgy,  Cornell 
University,   1958.    (1958-         ) 

tHocKER,  Harold  W.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.F.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,   1949;    M.F.,   North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege,  1952;    D.F.,  Duke   University,   1955.    (1955-         ) 

tHoDGDON,  Albion   R.,  Professor  of  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1930;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 

University,  1936.    (1930-32,  1936-         ) 
Hogan,  John  A.,  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,   University    of   Washington,   1932;    A.M.,    ibid.,    1934;    M.A.,    Harvard 

University,  1948;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1952.   (1947-         ) 

Holden,  John  T.,  Professor  of  Government 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1936;    M.P.A.,  Harvard   University,   1941;    M.A., 
ibid.,  1942;   Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1943.    (1947-         ) 
Houston.  Barbara  G.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Part-time 

B.A.,   Michigan  State  College,  1947;    M.A.,   ibid.,  1949.    (1957-         ) 
Houston,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  University,  1949;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

State  University,  1957.    (1957-         ) 
Hraba,  John  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,   (Diversity  of  New  Hampshire,   1948;    M.Eng.,  Yale   University,    1949; 

Ph.D.,    University   of  Illinois,   1955.    (1949-         ) 
HUBBARD,  Frances  R.,  County  Club  Agent,  Sullivan  County 

B.S.,    University   of   Connecticut,  1958.    (1958-         ) 
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f Husch,  Bertram,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,   1943;   M.F.,  ibid.,   1947;   Ph.D., 

University  of  Michigan,  1952.   (1951-         ) 
Iddles,  Harold  A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1918;   M.S.,  University  of  Iowa,  1921;   Ph.D., 

Columbia  University,  1925.    (1929-         ) 
Jacorsen,  Erlend  E.,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,    Dartmouth    College,    1956;    M.A.,    Johns    Hopkins    University,    1957. 

(1958-         ) 
James,  Jesse,  State  Club  Leader,  Cooperative  Extension  Service 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1937;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1951.    (1957-         ) 
James,  Marion  E.,  Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,   1940;    M.A.,   Radcliffe   College,   1949; 

Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1955.    (1955-        ) 
Jellison,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,    Stanford    University,    1944;    M.A.,    ibid.,    1948;    Ph.D.,    University    of 

Virginia,  1956.   (1956-         ) 
Jervis,  Frederick  M.,  Director  of  Counseling  and  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.A.,   University  of  New  Hampshire,   1948;    M.A.,   ibid.,   1949.    (1952-         ) 
Johnson,  Arthur  W.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

B.B.A.,  College  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  University,  1922;  M.B.A., 

ibid.,  1929;   C.P.A.    (1920-         ) 
Johnson,  Girson  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Muskingum  College,   1916;    M.A.,  Princeton   University,   1920;    Ph.D., 

University  of  Edinburgh,    1922.    (1932-         ) 
Jones,  Marion  E.,  Captain,  United  States  Air  Force,  Instructor  in  Air  Science 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1956.    (1958-         ) 
Jones,  Meredyth  G.,  Instructor  in  Music 

B.  of  Music  in  Voice,  University  of  Michigan,  1955;  M.  of  Music  in  Voice, 

ibid.,  1956.    (1956-         ) 
Jones,  Paul  R.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Albion  College,  1952;   Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1956.    (1956-         ) 
Jordan,  Robert  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1939;   M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1947;   Ph.D.,  ibid., 

1950.    (1955-         ) 
Kauppinen,  Tenho  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1939;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1947.    (1939-         ) 
Kay,  Brian  R.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  British   Columbia,   1948;    M.A.,  ibid.,  1949;    Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  1952.    (1956-         ) 
IKeener,    Harry   A.,    Director   of   the    Agricultural    Experiment   Station    and 
Professor  of  Dairy  Science 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1936;  M.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1938; 

Ph.D.,   Pennsylvania  State  College,   1941.    (1941-         ) 
Kennedy,  Kevin  B.,  Associate  Agricultural  Agent,  Grafton  County 

B.S.A.,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,   1949.    (1955-         ) 
Kennedy,   Robert  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,   Thompson   School 
of  Agriculture 

B.V.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College,   1940.    (1941-         ) 
Kichline,  William  L.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Lehigh  University,  1924;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1928.    (1931-         ) 
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Kilpatrick,  R.   A..  Adjunct  Professor.  College  of  Agriculture 

B.S.,   Oklahoma    \.   &    M.   CoUege,    L941;    M.S.,   Ibid.,   1949;    Ph.D..   University 
of  Wisconsin,  1951.   I  1(^7-        ) 

KlMBALL,    HAROLD    E.,    JR.,    Riding   Instructor,    Department    of    Animal   Science 

A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1950.   (1957-        ) 

Kimball,  Robert  0.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1941;   M.A.,  ibid.,  1952.    (1946-         ) 
*KlTCHIN,  John   T\,   Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Extension  Horti- 
culturist 

B.S.,    University    of   Rhode    Island,    1951;    M.S.,    Rutgers    University,    1953; 

Ph.D..  ibid.,  1956.   (1956-         ) 
KNAPP,    David    C,    Assistant   Professor    of    Government    and    Assistant    to    the 
President 

A.B..  Syracuse  University,  1947;   A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,   1948;    Ph.D., 

ibid.,  1953.    (1953-         ) 
Knox,  Harry  B..  Associate  Club  Agent,  Rockingham  County 

B.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire,  1950.    (1954-         ) 

Koch.  Arthur  R..  Instructor  in  The  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  1957.    (1957-         ) 

Koch,  Wayne  S.,  Professor  of  Education 

B.S..  Muhlenberg  College,  1941;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University,  1945.   (1945-     ) 

"^Kolega,  John  J..  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

B.S..    University'  of    Connecticut,    1950;    M.S.,    Oklahoma   A.    &   M.    College, 

1952.    (1957-         ) 
Kolodziej,    Mary    0.,    Associate    Home    Demonstration    Agent,    Hillsborough 
County 

B.E..  Keene  Teachers  College,   1949.    (1956-         ) 
Kt  ivila.  Henry  G.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S..  Ohio   State   University,    1942;    M.A.,  ibid.,  1944;    Ph.D.,   Harvard   Uni- 
versity,  1948.    (1948-         ) 
Kunz,  Frederick  A.,  Extension  Associate  Professor  and  Extension  Specialist 
in  Human  Relations  and  Child  Development 

B.A..  Iowa  Wesleyan   College,   1952;    M.A.,   State   University  of   Iowa,   1953. 

(1956-         ) 
Kuusisto,  Allan  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Government 

A.B.,    Wittenberg    College,    1942;    A.M.,    Harvard    University,    1948;    Ph.D., 

ibid.,  1950.   (1948-         ) 
•^Latimer.  L.  Phelps,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture 

B.S..   University  of  California,    1921;    M.S.,   ibid.,   1922;    Ph.D.,   ibid.,   1926. 

(1926-         ) 
Laurent,  John  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  The  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1948;  M.A.T.,  Indiana  University,  1954.   (1954-  ) 
LAVINE,   Irvin  M.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1924;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1930.   (1948-49,  1951-         ) 
LAVOIE,   MARCEL  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

B.A.,  St.  Anselm's  College,  1940;  M.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1950; 

Ph.D..  Syracuse  University,  1956.    (1950-52,  1955-         ) 
Lee,    WILLIAM    R.,   Jr.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 

B.S.A.,   University  of  Arkansas,  1952;    M.S.,   University  of  Wisconsin,   1953; 

Ph.D..  ibid.,  1956.    (1956-         ) 
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Leighton.  Charles  H.,  Instructor  in  Languages 

A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1951;    M.A.,  Harvard  University,   1953.    (1956-         ) 

Leighton,  Roger  S.,  County  Forester,  Belknap-Strafford  Area 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,   1941.    (1952-         ) 

Lepke,  Arno  K.,  Associate  Professor  of  Languages 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Marburg,  Germany,   1947.    (1949-         ) 

Lester,  June  R.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent-at-Large 

B.E.,  Keene  Teachers  College,  1949.   (1958-         ) 
Littlefield,  Ralph  B.,  Extension  Agronomist  and  County  Agent  Leader 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1927.    (1940-         ) 

Lockwood,  John  A.,  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,    Dartmouth    College,    Thayer     School    of    Engineering,    1941;     M.S., 
Lafayette  College,  1943;   Ph.D.,  Yale   University,   1948.    (1948-         ) 

Lohnes,  Paul  R.,  Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,  Yale   University,   1950;    M.A.,   Harvard   University,    1952.    (1958-         ) 

Long,  David  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,   Dartmouth    College,    1939;    A.M.,    Columbia    University,    1946;    Ph.D., 

ibid.,  1950.    (1948-         ) 
fLouGHLiN,  Margaret  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

A.B.,  Regis  College,  1942;  M.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1953.  (1951-) 

Love,  Carl  H.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Universty  of  New  Hampshire,  1958.    (1958-         ) 

Lucey,  Robert  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 

B.V.A.,   University   of   Massachusetts,    1950;    M.S.,   University  of    Maryland, 

1954.    (1958-         ) 
Lundholm,  Carl,  Director  and  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
for  Men 

B.S.,    New    Hampshire    College,    1921;     M.A.,    Columbia    University,    1939. 

(1928-         ) 
Lyford,  Walter  H.,  Adjunct  Professor,  College  of  Agriculture 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1930;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1932.    (1958-         ) 

Lyle,  Gloria  G.s  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Part-time 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1944;  M.S.,  Emory  University,  1946.    (1951-       ) 

Lyle,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,    Emory    University,    1954;     M.S.,    ibid.,    1946;     Ph.D.,    University    of 
Wisconsin,   1949.    (1951-         ) 

Main,  Robert  A.,  Instructor  in  Zoology 

A.B.,  University  of  California  Santa  Barbara  College,  1948;    M.S.,  Universi- 
ty of  Washington,   1953.    (1958-         ) 

Mairhuber,  John  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,    University    of    Rochester,    1942;    M.A.,    ibid.,    1950;    Ph.D.,    University 
of   Pennsylvania,    1959.    (1958-         ) 

Manton,  Robert  W.,  Professor  of  Music 
Harvard  University,  1918.    (1923-         ) 

M\kshall,  Thomas  O.,  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,   Colgate   University,   1929;    Ed.M.,   University   of   Buffalo,   1933;    Ed. I)., 
Harvard   University,   1941.    (1947-         ) 

Marston,   Philip   M.,  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1924;   M.A.,  ibid.,  1927.    (1924-         ) 
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Martin,  Horace  S.,  Jr.,    issistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Ath- 
letics for  Men 
B.S.,  University  of  New   Hampshire,   L941;   M.Ed.,  ibid.,  1953.    (1948-        ) 

MATTHEWS,  LILLIAN  B.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Textiles  and  Clothing 
B,S.,  MacDonald  College  of  McGill  University,  1950;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State    University,    1955.     (1955-  ) 

Maynard,   Max   S..  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,    University  of  British   Columbia,   1937.    (1946-         ) 

McCarthy,  John  F.,  Jk.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,    Harvard   University,   1951;    M.A.,   Yale    University,    1953.    (1956-         ) 

MoClure,    Melyin    T..    Instructor   in    Economics 
B.A.,   University  of  Maine,   1957.    (1958-         ) 

McDoigall,    Donald   V.,    Captain,    United   States   Air   Force,   Instructor,   Air 
Science 
A.B.,    University    of    California,    1948.    (1956-         ) 

MgElroy,    Joseph    P.,   Instructor   in   English 

B.A.,  Williams  College,  1951;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1952.    (1956-         ) 

McGrath,  William  E.s  Branch  Librarian 

A.B.,  University  of  Massachusetts,   1952;    M.A.L.S.,  University  of  Michigan, 

1956.    (1956-         ) 
McKinnell,  James  F.,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in   The  Arts 

B.S.  in  Ceramic  Eng.,  University  of  Washington,   1941;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1947. 

(1958-         ) 
McLaughlin,   Winnifred,   Associate    County   Club   Agent,   Strafford   County 

B.S.,  Framingham  State  Teachers  College,  1951.    (1951-         ) 

Meader,  Elwyn  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture 

B.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire,   1937;    M.S.,   Rutgers  University,   1941. 

(1948-         ) 
Melyin,  Donald  W.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,    University    of    New    Hampshire,    1955;    M.E.,    Yale    University,    1957. 

( 1957-         ) 
Menge,    Carleton   P.,   Associate   Professor   of  Education 

B.S.,  Springfield   College,   1939;    M.A.,   University  of   Chicago,   1940;    Ph.D., 

ibid.,  1948.   (1948-         ) 
Merritt,   Richard   D.s   Assistant  Professor  of   The  Arts  and   University  Pho- 
tographer 

Rochester   Institute    of   Technology,    1948.    (1948-         ) 
Metcalf,  Theodore  G.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  1940;   Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas, 

1950.    (19.56-         ) 

Meyers,   T.    Ralph,   Professor   of   Geology 

B.A.,   Ohio   State   University,    1926;    M.A.,   ibid.,   1929.    (1927-         ) 
Miller,   Edmund  G.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,    Dartmouth    College,    1943;    M.A.,    Columbia    University,    1947;    PhD., 

ibid.,   1955.    (1951-         ) 
Mills,  Betty  Joyce,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for   Women 

B.S.,   Georgia   State   College   for  Women,    1949.    (1957-         ) 

Milne,   LORUS  J.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

B.A.,   University   of  Toronto,   1933;    M.A.,   Harvard   University,   1934;    Ph,D., 
ibid.,    1936.    H948-        ) 
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Mooradian,  Andrew  T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Ath- 
letics  for  Men 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,   194S.    (1950-         ) 

Moore,  George  M.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

A.Sc.,  University  of  the  City  of  Toledo,  1926;  B.S.,  Otterbein  College,  1928; 
M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1932;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1938.   (1944-         ) 

tMooRE,  Herbert  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 

B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1923;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1925.  (1928-  ) 

IMorrow,  Kenneth  S.,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,   1918;    M.S.,   ibid.,   1925.    (1934-         ) 

Mosberg,  William,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
B.S.E.E.,  Columbia  University,  1956.    (1958-         ) 

Moses,  Ruth,  Cataloguer 

A.B.,    Bates    College,    1927;    B.L.S.,    School   of    Library    Science,    Columbia 
University,  1930;  A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1943.  (1957-   ) 

Mower,  Lyman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,    University    of    California,    1949;     Ph.D.,    Massachusetts    Institute    of 
Technology,  1953.    (1957-         ) 

Mulhern,  John  E.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,   Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical   College,   1948;    M.A.,   Boston 
University,   1949;    Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1954.    (1954-         ) 

Munroe,  M.  Evans,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,    University   of   Texas,    1940;    Sc.M.,    Brown    Universitv,    1941;    Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1945.    (1959-        ) 

Murdoch,  Joseph  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,   Case  Institute   of  Technology,   1950;    M.S.,   University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  1955.    (1952-         ) 

tNAST,  Charlotte  G.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

B.A.,   University   of  Wisconsin,    1927;    M.A.,   ibid.,   1929;    Ph.D.,   University 
of  California,  1948.    (1948-         ) 

Newman,  Barbara  K.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  IF  omen 
B.S.,  Russell  Sage  College,  1939;  M.Ed.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1948. 
(1948-         ) 

Nichols,  Nicholas  P.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Columbia  College,  1955;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1956.    (1957-       ) 

Nicholson,  Arthur  R.,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering 
B.S.,  Tufts  University,  1956.    (1958-         ) 

Nicoloff,  Philip  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  California,  1949;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1952.  (1954-     ) 

Nielson,  Melville,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.,   Bowling   Green   State   University,    1942;    M.A.,   Ohio   State   University, 
1947;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1955.    (1950-        ) 

Nissen,  Harriet  J.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Hillsborough  County 
B.S.,  Nasson  College,  1941;   M.Ed.,  Cornell  University,  1953.    (1956-         ) 

Nothmann,  Gerhard  S.,  Consulting  Psychiatrist 
M.D.,  University  of  Bern,   1938.    (1952-         ) 

Nulsen,  William  B.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,    California    Institute    of    Technology,    1918;    M.S.,    University    of    New 
Hampshire,  1930.    (1926-         ) 
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O'Connell,   Elias  M..  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Graduate,  Wentworth   Institute,  course  In  Forging,  hardening  and  tempering, 
L923;  Graduate,  two-year  course  in  pattern  making,  ibid.,  1925.   (1925-         ) 
Olney,    \ism\    1...  Associate  Professor  oj   Education,  Audio-Visual  Specialist, 
and  Assistant  Director  oj   I  nircrsitv  Extension   Service 
B.S.,    Centra]    Michigan    College   of    Education,    1937;    M.Ed.,   University   of 
Vermont,    1946.    (1946-        ) 
OLSON,    E.    WILLIAM,   Associate    Professor   of   Physical  Education   and  Athletics 
for    Men 

B.S..  Boston  University,  1940:   M.S..  University  of  Wisconsin,  1950.   (1956-  ) 

..'■.■• 
OLSSON,    GuNNAR    H..   Extension   Assistant    Professor   of  Dairv  Science 

B.S.,    New    Hampshire    College,    1922.     (1944-         )' 
O'REILLY,  John   B.,  Instructor  in   The  Arts 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1952;   M.F.A.,  School  of  The  Arts  Institute  of 

Chicago,   1956.    (1956-         ) 
Owen,     \ii.\n,    Assistant    Professor    of    Music 

B.M.,  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  1950;   M.M.,  ibid.,  1950.    (1950-     ) 

Owen,  Margaret,  Order  Librarian 

A.B.,   Mount   Holyoke   College,    1919.    (1943-         ) 

Owens,  Robert  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S..    Webb    Institute    of    Naval    Architecture,    1944;    M.A.,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity,  1948;    Ph.D.,   California  Institute  of  Technology,   1952.    (1956-         ) 

Palmer,  Robert  S.,  Adjunct  Professor,  College  of  Agriculture 

B.S.,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,   College,   1953;    M.Ed.,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1957.    (1958-         ) 

Palmer,    Stuart    H.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Sociology 

B.A.,  Yale   College,   1949;    M.A.,  Yale  University,   1951;    Ph.D.,   ibid.,   1955. 
(1955-         ) 

Parker,  Clifford  S.,  Professor  of  Languages 

A.B.,    Harvard   University,    1912;    A.M.,    ibid.,    1914;    Ph.D.,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity,  1925.    (1931-         ) 

Partridge,  Allan  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,   Clark  University,  1922;   A.M.,  ibid.,  1923.    (1925-         ) 

Pearce,  Ruth  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,    Pennsylvania   State   University,    1940;    M.S.,    Cornell   University,    1948. 

( 1958-         ) 
Pearson,   Louise   L.,  Assistant  Loan  Librarian 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,   1939;   B.S.,  Columbia  University  School  of  Library 

Service,  1940.   (1958-         ) 
Percival,  Gordon   P.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1924;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1926.    (1926-     ) 
Perkins,   Donald   M.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1931;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1933.    (1931-         ) 
Perry,   Elizabeth   M.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Cheshire  County 

B.S.,    University   of   New   Hampshire,   1949.    (1949-         ) 
Perry,   ERROL  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Farm  Management,  Thompson  School 
of  Agriculture 

B.S.,    Massachusetts   State   College,   1920.    (1929-42,   1946-         ) 
PETERS,   RUTH    M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,    Bryn    Mawr    College,    1928;    M.A.,   ibid.,    1931;    Ph.D.,    Radcliffe   Col- 

lege,   1933.    (1958-        ) 
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Peterson,   Nobel  K.,   Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 

B.S.,   Kansas    State    College,    1948;    M.S.,    Purdue    University,    1950;    Ph.D., 

Rutgers  University,  1957.    (1957-         ) 
Petrarca,  Anthony  E.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.Ed.,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education,  1953;  M.S.,  University  of  Rhode 

Island,   1955.    (1955-         ) 
Pettibone,  Marian  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

B.S.,  Linfield  College,  1930;   M.S.,  University  of  Oregon,  1932;    Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  1947.   (1953-         ) 
Phipps,  Robert  H.  K.,  County  Forester,  Coos  County 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1931.    (1942-         ) 
Pilar,  Frank  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,    University    of   Nebraska,    1951;    M.S.,    ibid.,    1953;    Ph.D.,    University 

of  Cincinnati,  1957.    (1957-         ) 
1'Platts,  Frances  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,   1933;    M.Ed.,   ibid.,  1941.    (1945-         ) 

fPRiNCE,  Allan  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 

B.S.,  Rutgers  University,  1947;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1950.   (1954-         ) 

Pritchard,  Hugh,  Reference  Librarian 

B.A.,  University  of  Washington,   1939;   M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1942;   M.S.,  Columbia  University,  1950.    (1954-         ) 

Purington,  James  A.,  Agricultural  Agent,  Rockingham   County 

B.S.,  New  Hampshire   College,   1916;    M.S.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, 1920.    (1920-         ) 

Rand,  M.  Elizabeth,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

A.B.,  Wheaton  College,   1930;    M.Ed.,  Boston  University,   1946.    (1948-         ) 

Rasmussen,  Edwin  J.,  Extension  Professor  of  Horticulture 

B.S,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1927;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1929.    (1929-36,  1947-         ) 
Redfern,  Leo  F.,  Instructor  in  Government 

B.A.,    University    of    New    Hampshire,    1950;     M.A.,    ibid.,    1951;     M.P.A., 

Harvard   University,    1954;    Ph.D.,   ibid.,    1958.    (1957-         ) 
Reed,  John  F.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  Coordinator  of  Research,  and  Professor  of  Botany 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College,   1933;    M.A.,  Duke  University,   1935;    Ph.D.,   ibid., 

1936.    (1956-         ) 
tRiCH,  Avery  E.,  Professor  of  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1937;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1939;   Ph.D.,  State  College  of 

Washington,   1950.    (1941-43,   1950-         ) 
Rich,  Wayne  S.,  Club  Agent,  Merrimack  County 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,   1934.    (1946-         ) 

fRiCHARDs,   Mathias   C,   Associate   Dean   of   the   College   of  Agriculture   and 
Professor   of   Botany 

B.S.,    Utah    State    Agricultural    College,    1932;     Ph.D.,    Cornell    University, 

1938.    (1941-         ) 
Richards,  Tudor,  Forester,  Cheshire  and  Sullivan  Counties 

A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1934;  B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1952.   (1954-     ) 
Richardson,   Edythe  T.,   Professor   of  Zoology 

B.S.,   New   Hampshire   College,    1922;    M.S.,   University   of   New   Hampshire, 

1924.   (1922-         ) 
Richxrdson,   John    C,   Assistant   Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1941;   M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1942.    (1946-     ) 
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FRingrose,  Richard  C,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
B.S..   Cornell   University,  1982;    Ph.D.,  ibid*   1936.    (1942-        ) 

tRlSLKY,    EDWARD    B.,    Assistant    Professor   of   Horticulture 

B.S.,    Massachusetts    Stale    College,    1946;    M.S.,    University    of    New    Hamp- 
shire. 1955.   (1948-        ) 

ROBINSON,   FREDERICK   J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1949;  M.A.,  ibid*  1955.   (1949-         ) 

RoEN,   SHELDON   R.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S..    The    City    College    of    New    York,    1950;    M.A.,    ibid*    1951;    Ph.D., 
Teachers   College,   Columbia   University,   1955.    (1958-         ) 

Rogers,   George  B.,  Adjunct  Professor,  College  of  Agriculture 

B.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire,  1940;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1942.    (1958-         ) 

Roper,  Elizabeth  R..  Club  Agent,  Carroll  County 

B.A.,    University   of   New   Hampshire,    1928.    (1928-         ) 
ROSEN,   Sam,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1942;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1948;  Ph.D., 

ibid*  1952.   (1957-        ) 
Ross.    Patricia  A.,   Instructor   in  Physical  Education    for    Women 

B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1957.    (1957-         ) 
Ross,   Shepley  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1949;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1950;  PhD.,  ibid*  1953.  (1955-  ) 

Routley,  Douglas   G.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

B.S.A.,    University    of    British    Columbia,    1952;    M.S.,    Pennsylvania    State 
University,    1953;    PhD.,   ibid*    1957.    (1957-         ) 

Rutherford,  Richard  R.,  Special  State  Agent  in  Dairying 
B.S.,   University   of   New   Hampshire,    1940.    (1941,   1948-         ) 

Sackett,  Everett  B.,  Dean  of  Students  and  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,    Hamline    University,    1923;     M.A.,     University    of    Minnesota,    1925; 
PhD..  Columbia  University,  1931.    (1938-         ) 

Sage,  Nathaniel  M.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1941;   S.M.,  ibid*  1951;   Ph.D., 
ibid*   1953.    (1955-        ) 

Sargent,  Leslie  B.,  Jr.,  Forester,  Grafton  County 

B.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire,   1943.    (1954-         ) 

Savidge,  Alice  H.,  Reference  Librarian,  Part-time 

A.B.,  Bucknell  University,  1940;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1956.   (1957-  ) 

Sawyer,   Albert   K.,   Assistant  Professor   of   Chemistry 

A.B.,  Colby  College,  1940;   M.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1947.    (1949-         ) 

Sawyer,  Philip  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

B.S.,    University   of   New   Hampshire,    1940;    M.S.,   ibid*    1948;    Ph.D.,   Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1956.   (1952-         ) 

Scheier.  Edwin,  Associate  Professor  of  The  Arts 

Art-student  League,   1928-30;    New  York  School  of  Industrial  Art,   1929-31. 
(1940-        ) 

ScHNEER,  Cecil  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1943;  A.M.,  ibid*  1949;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1954.   (1949,  19.54-        ) 

SCHREIBER,  Richard  W.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

B.S.,    University   of   New    Hampshire,    1951;    M.S.,   ibid*    1952;    Ph.D.,   Uni- 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  1955.    (1957-         ) 
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Schultz,  J.  Howard,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,   University   of   Texas,    1933;    M.A.,   ibid.,    1934;    M.A.,    Harvard   Uni- 
versity,   1939;    Ph.D.,    ibid.,    1940.    (1946-        ) 

Seiberlich,    Joseph,   Research   Associate   Professor,   Engineering   Experiment 
Station 
Diploma  Ingenieur,  Technical  University,  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  1924;  Doctor 
Ingenieur,  ibid.,  1928.    (1941-         ) 

Shafer,  Joseph  S..,  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  DePauw  University,  1925;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1929;  Ph.D., 

ibid.,  1932.    (1946-        ) 
Shanken,   Edward    D.,   Assistant  Director   of    University  Extension   and  Ex- 
tension Instructor  in  Speech 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1953.   (1954-        ) 
Shaw,  J.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,   Northwestern   University,   1947;    M.A.,   ibid.,   1948;    PhD.,   University 

of  Washington,   1954.    (1954-         ) 

Sherry,  William  M.,  Instructor  in  Physics 

B.S.,    Boston    College,    1955;    M.S.,    University    of    New    Hampshire,    1957. 

(1957-        ) 
fSHiMER,   Stanley  R.,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

B.S.,   Muhlenberg   College,   1918;    M.S.,   Pennsylvania    State   College,    1923. 

(1924-        ) 
Skelton,  Russell  R.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1924;  C.E.,  ibid.,  1934;   S.M.,  Harvard  University, 

1939.   (1928-         ) 
tSKOGLUND,  Winthrop  C,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1938;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 

1940;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1958.   (1950-         ) 
tSLANETZ,  Lawrence  W.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

B.S.,  Connecticut  State  CoUege,  1929;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1932.  (1932-  ) 

Sloan,  Roger  P.,  Extension  Forester,  ASC  Projects 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1942.   (1946-         ) 

Small,  Richard  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1916.    (1947-         ) 

fSMiTH,  Anna  M.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1933;    M.A.,  Teachers  College,   Columbia 
University,    1939;    Ph.D.,    Pennsylvania    State    College,    1950.    (1952-         ) 

Smith,  Clark,  Captain,  Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  1950.    (1956-         ) 
*t Smith,  Gerald  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Science 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1948;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 

1951.  (1948-         ) 
*tSMiTH,  William  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1924;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1929;  Ph.D.,  Michigan 

State  College,  1935.    (1936-         ) 

Snivel y,  A.  Barr,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
for  Men 

B.S.,  Princeton  University,  1923;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1941.  (1953-  ) 
Solt,  Marvin  R.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Lehigh  University,   1918;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1925.    (1926-         ) 
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SPILLER,    ROBERT   L.,  Jr.,   Captain,   United  Suites   Air  Force,   Instructor  in  Air 

Science 

B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1949,    (1958-        ) 
Stajdohar,  Ralph   K..  Instructor  in  Physics 

K.>..   Bradley    University,   1953;    M.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire,    1955. 
(1956-        ) 

StARBUCK,   JAMES    11..    Colonel,  Professor  of  Air   Science 

B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1939.    (1956-         ) 
M  \kki.  RAYMOND  Rm  Professor  of  Hotel  Administration 

V.B.,    Boston    University,    1921;    A.M.,    Harvard    University,    1926.    (1921-24, 

1926-         ) 

Steele,   Donald   E..  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,   1946;    M.A.,   Colorado   College, 

1952.    (1946-         ) 
Stein,  Howard,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Swarthmore  College,  1948;   M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1950.    (1957-  ) 
tSTEVENS,  Clark  L.,  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.,   New   Hampshire   College,    1917;    M.F.,    Yale   University,    1926;    Ph.D., 

ibid.,   1930.    (1919-        ) 

Stevens,  Robert  A.,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader 

B.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire,   1937.    (1955-         ) 
Stewart,  Glenn  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

B.S..  University  of  New  Hampshire,   1935;   M.S.,  Syracuse  University,   1937. 

(1938-39,  1941-         ) 

Stiles,   Dwight  G.,   Assistant  County  Agricultural  Agent,   Coos   County 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1942.   (1958-         ) 

Stimson,  Ruth  G.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent  in  Rockingham  County 

B.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire,   1940;    M.Ed.,  ibid.,   1944.    (1942-         ) 
Stocking,    Marion    I..    Home    Demonstration    Agent,    Carroll    County 

B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1949.    (1958-         ) 
Stolworthy,  E.   Howard,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.,  Tufts  College,  1922.    (1922-         ) 
Stone,  Joan  T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for   Women 

B.S.,  Trenton  State  Teachers  College.  1948;   M.A.,  Montclair  State  Teachers 

College,  1955:    (1954-         ) 
*tSTROUT,  Richard  G.,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Science 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1950;   M.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1954. 

(1954-        ) 
Sturtevant,    G.   Rodger,   Lecturer   in   Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.E.E.,   Brown  University,   1918.    (1958-         ) 
tSwAiN,  Lewis  C,  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.,New  Hampshire  College,  1918;   M.F.,  Harvard  University,  1929.  (1927-  ) 
Swan,  Emery  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

B.S.,  Bates  College,  1938;   Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1942.    (1952-       ) 
SWASEY,  Henry  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
for  Men 

B.S.,   Amherst  College,   1915;    M.S.,  Indiana  University   1941.    (1921-         ) 
SWEET,    Paul    C,    Professor    of   Physical   Education    and   Athletics   for   Men 

B.S.,    University  of  Illinois,   1923;    M.A.,    University  of   Southern  California, 

1941.    (1924-         ) 
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Szymujko,    Joseph    A.,    Assistant    County    Forester,    Cheshire    and    Sullivan 
Counties 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,   1954.    (1958-         ) 
Taylor,  Norma  L.,  Club  Agent,  Cheshire  County 

B.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire,   1957.    (1957-         ) 
Teachout,    Roger    S.,    Captain,    United   States   Air   Force,    Instructor   in    Air 
Science 

B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1948;   M.A.,  ibid.,  1953:    (1958-         ) 
ITeeri,  Arthur  E.,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1937;  M.S.,  ibid,,  1940;   Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

University,  1943.    (1938-40,   1943-         ) 

Thames,  Sarah,   Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics   and  Manager  and 
Dietitian,  University  Dining  Hall 

B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1930;   M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

1942.    (1945-         ) 
Thomas,  George  R.,  Professor  of  The  Arts 

B.Arch.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1930.    (1930-         ) 
Thompson,  James  L.,  Captain,  Instructor  in  Air  Science 

Westchester  State  Teachers   College,    (1957-         ) 
Thompson,  Wilrur  E.,  Forester,  Merrimack  County 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1927.    (1945-         ) 
Tirrell,  Loring  V.,  Professor  of  Animal  Science 

B.S.,   Massachusetts    Agricultural   College,    1920;    M.S.,    Massachusetts   State 

College,  1941.    (1921-25,  1930-         ) 
Towle,  Carroll  S.,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,   Bowdoin  College,   1922;    Ph.D.,  Yale   University,   1933.    (1931-         ) 
Turner,  Harry  J.,  Lecturer  in  Zoology 

B.A.,  Yale  College,   1935;    M.S.,  Yale  University,  1942.    (1956-         ) 
Turney,  Mildred  I.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,   University   of   Connecticut,    1939;    M.Ed.,    Pennsylvania   State   College, 

1948.   (1953-         ) 
Turnquist,  Harriet  Clark,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Belknap  County 

B.S.,  Framingham  State  Teachers  College,   1942.    (1946-         ) 
Tyrrell,  Doris  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Secretarial  Studies 

B.S.,   University  of  Minnesota,   1926;    M.A.,   ibid.,   1932.    (1938-         ) 

Underwood,  Dale  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1937;   M.S.,  Yale  University,  1947;   Ph.D.,  ibid., 

1952.    (1958-         ) 
Underwood,  Russell  E.,  Extension  Associate  Economist  in  Marketing 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1918.    (1948-         ) 
Valentine,  Russell  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Certificate   in   Machine   Design,   Wentworth    Institute,    1942;    B.S.,    Michigan 

State  College,   1951;    M.S.M.E.,  Purdue   University,   1953.    (1953-         ) 
Vlahakos,  Dorothea  J.,   Instructor  in  Physical  Education   for    Women 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,   1956.    (1958-         ) 
Wagner,  Lawrence  E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire,   1958.    (1958-  ) 

1'Wallace,  Oliver  P.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.,   University  of   New   Hampshire,   1937;    B.S.F.,   University   of    Michigan, 

1938;    M.F.,   ibid.,    1947;    Ph.D.,    ibid.,    1954.    (1953-         ) 
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W'mi  \cr,  WlLUAM   H„  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 
B.S.,    Beloil    College,    1948;    M.S.,  University    (if    Wisconsin.    1950;    Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1956.    (1057-         ) 

WALSH,   JOHN    S.,   Professor  of   Languages 

A.B.,  Harvard   University,  1915;   M.A.,  Boston  University,  1928.    (1922-         ) 

Warren,  Richard,  Extension  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 

B.S.,   Cornell   University,   1934;    M.S.,   ibid.,   1935.    (1937-  ) 

WEBBER,    Laurance   E..   Research    Associate  Professor  and   Assistant   Director, 
Engineering   Experiment  Station 
B.S./ University    of   New    Hampshire,    1934;    M.E.,    ibid.    1940;    M.S.,    ibid., 
1946.    (1937-         ) 

Webster,  Karl  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S..    University    of    Vermont,    1949;    M.S.,    Pennsylvania    State    University, 
1958.   (1958-         ) 

Webster,  Robert  G.,  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1926;   M.A.,  ibid.,  1930.    (1927-         ) 

*  Weeks,  Silas  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
B.S.,   Cornell   University,   1937.    (1954-         ) 

Weston.  Ruth  C,  Associate  State  Club  Leader,  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
B.A..  New  Hampshire  College,  1921;    M.Ed.,  University  of  Maryland,  1953. 

(1929-         ) 

Wheeler.   Charles   M.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1947;   M.S.,  ibid.,  1949;   Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1951. 
(1950-         ) 

Whippen,  Norman  F.,  Extension  Associate  Marketing  Specialist  and  County 
Agent-at-Large 
B.S.,  New  Hampshire  College,  1918.    (1922-23,  1928-45,   1948-         ) 

White,   Ben   0.,  Jr.,   Captain,  Instructor  in  Military  Science  and   Tactics 
B.S.,  Mississippi  State  College,  1949.   (1957-         ) 

Whitlock,  John  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.Ed.,    Southern    Illinois    State    Normal,    1937;    M.A.,    State    University    of 
Iowa,  1941;   Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1958.    (1958-         ) 

Wicks,  John  D.,  Instructor  in  Music 

A.B.,    Harvard    University,    1944;    A.M.,    ibid.,    1947.    (1956-         ) 

Williams,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1950;   M.A.,  ibid.,  1958.    (1958-         ) 

Williamson,  Phyllis  D.,  Instructor  in  Speech 

B.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,   1945;   M.A.,  ibid.,   1953.    (1957-         ) 

Wills,  Dorothy  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.Sc.,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  1953;   M.Sc,  ibid.,  1955.    (1958-         ) 

Wilson,  Helen  S.,  Extension  Specialist  in  Gerontology 

A.B.,   University  of  Washington,   1925;    M.Ed.,   ibid.,  1958;    (1956-         ) 

WlNN,   Alden   L.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire,   1937;    S.M.,   Massachusetts   Institute   of 
Technology,  1948.   (1948-         ) 

WOODRI  FF,   Kith  J.,  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,   Bryn  Mawr,  1919;   A.M.,  ibid.,  1920;    Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College,   1931. 
(1931-        ) 
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Wright,   Paul  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Endocrinologist 
S.B.,   Bates   College,    1941;    A.M.,    Harvard    University,    1942;    Ph.D.,   ibid., 
1944.    (1958-         ) 

Wooster,  Caroline  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,  1926;  B.S.,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  1943.   (1946-         ) 

fYEAGER,  Albert  F.,  Professor  of  Horticulture 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  College,  1912;   M.S.,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  1916; 
Ph.D.,   Iowa   State    College,    1936.    (1939-         ) 

Zimmerman,  Oswald  T.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

B.S.E.,    University    of    Michigan,    1929;    M.S.F.,    ibid.,    1931;    Phi).,    ibid., 
1934.  (1938-         ) 

Zoller,  J.  Harold,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

B.S.C.E.,    University    of    Wyoming,    1941;    B.S.E.E.,    University    of    Illinois, 
1945;   Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1953.    (1958-         ) 
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Hie  I  niversitj  will  admit  without  examination  properly  prepared  New 
Hampshire  students  who  are  graduates  of  high  schools  or  academies  of  New 
Hampshire  which  are  approved  by  the  Stale  Hoard  of  Education,  or  those 
who  are  graduates  of  other  accredited   preparatory  schools. 

Instate  applicants  must  hare  a  scholastic  record  ranking  in  the  upper  two- 
fifths  o)  the  graduating  class,  be  recommended  and/or  certified,  and  have 
an    appropriate    college    preparatory    background,    in    order    to    be    eligible    for 

admission    without    examination. 

The  number  of  out-of-state  students  admitted  each  year  is  limited.  Se- 
lection of  out-of-state  candidates  is  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  superior 
academic  achievement  in  secondary  school,  but  such  traits  as  character, 
Leadership,  and  initiative  will  be  taken  into  account.  Out-of-state  applicants 
are  expected  to  submit  the  results  of  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  obtain  the  strongest  possible  academic 
preparation  by  taking  a  regular  and  full  college  preparatory  program  of  at 
least  16  units,  including  English,  mathematics,  foreign  language,  natural 
science,   and   social  science. 

\^  hile  16  or  more  units  of  college  preparatory  work  are  recommended, 
the  University  will  accept  12  in  college  preparatory  subjects,  including  at 
least  three  units  of  English,  one  of  natural  science,  and  one  in  social  sci- 
ence. It  should  be  recognized  that  these  as  well  as  the  following  specific 
subject  requirements  are  the  least  acceptable  rather  than  the  most  desirable. 

In  addition  to  the  English,  natural  science,  and  social  science,  specified 
above,  students  entering  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  required  to  present 
at   least   two   units  of  college   preparatory  mathematics. 

Students  entering  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  present  two  units  of 
either  a  single  foreign  language  or  of  college  preparatory  mathematics.  Both 
will   be   required   beginning   in   1960-61. 

Students  enrolling  in  the  College  of  Technology,  or  electing  agricultural 
engineering,  must  offer  at  least  three  and  one-half  units  of  mathematics  in- 
cluding elementary  and  intermediate  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  trigono- 
metry. Commercial  arithmetic  and  shop  mathematics  are  not  classified  as 
college-preparatory    subjects. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  claiming  New  Hampshire  residence  shall 
be  required  to  complete  a  form  which  contains  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that    his    parents    are    legally    domiciled    in    the    State    of    New    Hampshire. 

Students  admitted  from  foreign  countries  or  states  other  than  New  Hamr>- 
shire  -hall  be  deemed  to  be  non-residents  throughout  their  entire  attendance 
at  the  University  unless  and  until  the  parents  shall  have  gained  bona  fide 
rf-idence  in  New  Hampshire. 
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University  Fees  and  Expenses 

The  following  paragraphs  summarize  some  of  the  pertinent  information 
about  fees  and  expenses.  Complete  information  may  be  found  in  the  General 
Information    1959-60    issue   of   the    University   Bulletin. 

Tuition.  Tuition  for  each  semester  is  payable  in  advance.  Three-fourths  will 
be  refunded  to  a  student  withdrawing  during  the  first  four  days  of  a  se- 
mester;   one-half   after   four   days   and   within   thirty;    and   none   thereafter. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  $300  per  year  for  residents  of  New  Hampshire 
and  $700  for  non-residents.*  Refundable  deposits  may  be  required  to  cover 
locker  keys  or  loss  or  breakage  in  certain  departments.  A  charge  will  be 
made  for  individual  lessons  in  music,  as  noted  in  the  description  of  Applied 
Music  courses.  A  charge  will  be  made  for  riding  lessons,  as  noted  in  the 
section  on  Physical  Education  for  "Women  and  Animal  Science. 

Any  student  who  registers  for  8  credits  or  more  per  semester  shall  pay 
the  full  tuition.  Any  student,  regardless  of  state  of  residence,  registering  for 
fewer  than  8  credits  shall  pay  $15  per  credit  hour. 

Changes  in  Rates.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  charges  for 
such  items  as  tuition,  board,  and  room  rent  from  time  to  time.  Such  changes 
will  be  held  to  a  minimum  and  will  be  announced  as  far  in  advance  as 
feasible. 

Deposits.  A  deposit  of  $15  is  required  of  each  student  to  whom  military 
equipment  is  issued.  Every  student  participating  in  the  program  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics  for  Men  and  Physical  Education  for  Women  is  re- 
quired  to   pay   $1   for  locker   and   towel   service. 

Activity  Charge.  The  activity  tax  must  be  paid  by  each  undergraduate. 
It  will  be  about  $10.  Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  must  pay 
a  $12  Memorial  Union  assessment. 

Rooms.  Students  living  in  University  dormitories  are  required  to  execute 
room  contracts  covering  the  college  year. 

A  ten  dollar  ($10.00)  room  deposit  must  accompany  each  application  for 
a  room.  This  deposit  will  be  forfeited  if  the  applicant  fails  to  pay  room  rent 
by  the  stipulated  date  or  cancels  after  that  date.  The  deposit  is  held  as 
a   guarantee   against   breakage. 

Room  rent  is  payable  in  advance.  For  those  attending  the  first  semester, 
one-half  of  the  year's  rent  must  be  paid  not  later  than  August  15.  Rent 
for  those  attending  the  second  semester  must  be  paid  not  la  tea:  than  the 
last  business  day  before  the  start  of  classes. 

The  room  reservation  or  assignment  will  be  cancelled  if  rent  is  not  paid 
by  the   stipulated   due  date. 

Rooms  paid  for  and  not  occupied  one  day  after  registration  day  may  be 
declared  vacant  and  three-fourths  of  the  room  reoit  returned,  unless  the 
individual  having  the  reservation  makes  a  written  request  to  the  Manager 
of  University  Housing  to  hold  the  room  until  a  later  date.  No  room  will 
be   held   for  longer  than   10   days   after  registration   date. 

An  undergraduate  woman  student  under  23  years  of  age  is  required  to 
room  in  one  of  the  women's  dormitories  or  a  sorority  housei,  unless  she 
is  working  for  a  room  in  a  private  home  or  living  with  her  family. 

*  As  part  of  the  regional  cooperation  program  of  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
many  non-residents  from  certain  states  will  be  eligible  for  tuition  at  the  in-state  rate  in  selected 
curricula,  a9  follows:  in  Occupational  Therapy,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors  from  all  New 
England;  in  Hotel  Administration,  juniors  and  seniors  from  all  New  England;  in  Art  and  Art- 
Education,  juniors  and  seniors  from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont;  in 
Physical  Education  for  Women,  juniors  and  seniors  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont.    The    student   must    apply    to    the    Registrar    for    this    reduced    tuition. 
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II  tROLD  C,   GRINNELL,   Dean 

M.  C.   RICHARDS.  Associate  Dean 


Departments 


Biochemistry 
Agricultural  Economics 

A.GRICULTI  RAL    ENGINEERING 

Animal   Science 
Agronomy 

Bot WY 


Dairy  Science 

Entomology 

Forestry 

Home  Economics 

Horticulture 

Poultry  Science 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  objective  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  to  give  the  student  a  fun- 
damental education  in  the  social  and  physical  sciences  and  to  provide  specific 
technical  training  according  to  student  interest  in  agriculture,  forestry,  or 
home  economics.  Classroom  lectures  and  recitations  are  supplemented  by 
laboratory  work  and  field  trips. 

Agriculture,  now  referred  to  as  Agribusiness,  is  much  broader  than  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber.  It  includes  all  those  agencies  and  industries 
involved  in  distribution,  marketing,  processing,  and  servicing,  as  well  as 
in  production.  About  one^third  of  the  total  available  labor  force  in  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  '^Agribusiness".  For  the  most  part,  opportunities 
for  agricultural  graduates  are  in  off-tihe-farm  positions  with  government 
agencies  and  industry.  Many  obtain  assistantships  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  and  similar  institutions,  and  continue  their  education  as  candi- 
dates for  advanced  degrees  in  preparation  for  specialized  positions  with  in- 
dustries, or  with  educational  institutions  as  teachers,  and  researchers  or  ex- 
tension  workers.   Only   an   occasional   graduate   engages   in   production. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  the  following  degrees,  depending  on  the 
student's  field  of  specialization:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry,  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics. 

When  a  student  enters  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  he  selects  his  major  field  of  study  and  is  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Executive  Advisory  Committee  which  approves  his 
program  of  study.  A  staff  member  in  his  major  field  is  also  assigned  for 
consultation  at  any  time  during  the  freshman  year. 

Art  the  time  of  registration  for  the  sophomore  year  the  student  will  be 
assigned  to  an  adviser  in  his  major  field  who  then  will  be  responsible  for 
approving  his  program  of  study.  Should  a  student  elect  to  change  his  major, 
a   new  adviser  will  be   assigned. 

The  major  curricula  from  which  the  agricultural  student  may  make  his 
final  choice  follow.  The  College  of  Agriculture  will  be  pleased  to  arrange 
courses  of  study  for  pre-theological,  two-year  pre-veterinary,  and  other  stu- 
dents who  desire  a  specialized  program  of  study. 


General  Agrici  lti  re 
Biochemistry 


Agricultural  Economics 
Agricultural  Engineering 
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Agronomy 
Animal   Science 
Botany 
Dairy  Science 
Entomology 
Forestry,   including 

General  Forestry 

Forest  Game  Management 
Home  Economics,  including 

Clothing  and  Textiles 


Foods,   Nutrition,   and 
Institutional  Administration 

General  Home  Economics 

Teacher   Preparation 
Horticulture 
Mechanized  Agriculture 
Poultry  Science 
Pre-Veterinary 
Teacher  Preparation  in 

Agriculture 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  degree,  each  candidate  must  complete  136  se- 
mester credits,  including  the  courses  prescribed  by  his  adviser  or  advisory 
committee,  in  one  of  the  major  four-year  curricula.  He  must  achieve  a 
grade  point  average  of  at  least  L8. 

A  student  graduating  from  any  of  ithe  four-year  curricula  may  be  re- 
quired by  his  major  department  to  have  sufficient  practical  experience  to 
enable   the   department   to   recommend   the   student   for   a   position. 

No  student  may  graduate  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  without  a 
recommendation  from  his  major  department  with  respect  to  departmental 
requirements  other  than  those  required  by  the  University  Senate  and  the 
College    of   Agriculture    Faculty. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

During  the  freshman  year  nearly  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Agriculture  pursue  the  same  general  outline 
of  fundamental  course  work  as  listed  below: 


Freshman  Year 
All  Curriculums 

R.O.T.C 

Physical  Education  31,  32   

Agriculture   1   

Botany   1   

Chemistry   1,  2,  or  3,  4    (General)    

Elective    

English    1,    2    

Mathematics    2,    3*    

Zoology   48   

17 

Sophomore  Year 
R.O.T.C VA 


*  Elective    in    certain    departments. 


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

iy2 

1% 

y2 

% 

i 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 


1M> 
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ADDITIONAL  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  complete  the  requirements  for  t lie  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  Agriculture  or  Forestry,  a  student  must  obtain,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quired  Freshman   work,   additional  credits   in  each  of  several   areas  as  noted 

below . 

These   minimum   requirements  covering  the  four  years  of   study  follow: 

'Biological    Sciences     (Bacteriology,    Botany,    Zoology,    Entomology    2, 

Entomology   41) 3 

*  Chemistry    (Biochemistry,  or  Chemistry)    5 

Economics    1    3 

Economics,    Agricultural    Economics,    or    Forest    Economics    44,   for   For- 
estry majors  3 

English  5 

Physics     4 

Social  Sciences    (Government,  History,   Psychology,  Sociology,   Education 

41,  42,  52) 6 

Total  29 


CURRICULA 

General  Agriculture 

This  curriculum  is  offered  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  secure  a  broad, 
general  training  in  several  important  branches  of  agriculture  without  special- 
izing in  any  particular  department.  A  wider  choice  of  subject  matter  is  avail- 
able here  than  in  the  more  specialized  curricula. 

This  curriculum  prepares  the  student  for  agricultural  extension  work,  such 
as  a  county  agent,  or  a  boys'  and  girls'  club  leader.  For  those  expecting  to 
specialize  later  in  graduate  work,  the  broad  foundation  of  fundamental  sub- 
ject matter  made  possible  by  this  curriculum  provides  a  desirable  background. 

Biochemistry 

Students  majoring  in  this  curriculum  receive  training  in  the  various  branches 
of  general  chemistry  and  in  their  application  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  plants  and  animals.  The  methods  used  in  biochemical  analysis  and  in  the 
study  of  animal  nutrition  and  metabolism  are  given  special  attention.  The 
curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  thorough  foundation  for  those  expecting 
to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  and  research  in  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  or  for  technical  positions  in  industry  related  to  agri- 
culture. A  freshman  who  wishes  to  major  in  this  department  should  take 
Chemistry  3-4  and  also  Mathematics  21-22  if  his  high-school  preparation  is 
adequate. 

As  this  is  a  professional  and  specialized  field,  entrance  to  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sophomore  year,  and  continuance  in  it,  are  conditioned  by  a 
-at i -factory  record.  An  early  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the  department 
is    imperative. 


Waived    as    College    requirements    for    majors    in    Agricultural    Economics. 
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Agricultural  Economics 

The  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Economics  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  three  groups  of  students  under  the  following  options: 

1.  Farm  Management.  Preparation  in  modern  agriculture  leading  to 
careers  in  farm  managing;  in  research,  teaching,  and  extension 
work;  and  in  service  work  with  public  and  private  credit  and  con- 
servation agencies.  This  option  provides  training  in  the  economics 
of  farm  production  and  resource  conservation,  in  methods  of  an- 
alyzing, and  solving  farm  business  problems,  and  in  scientific 
agriculture. 

2.  Agricultural  Marketing.  Preparation  for  specialized  research  and 
teaching  careers  in  the  economics  of  marketing  farm  products,  and 
in  market  analysis  and  development  work  with  private  firms.  The 
student's  training  will  include  marketing  research  and  analysis 
methods,  economic  theory,  and  techniques  of  processing  and  dis- 
tribution. 

3.  Agricultural  Business  Management.  Preparation  for  business  ca- 
reers with  companies  engaged  in  processing  and  marketing  agri- 
cultural products,  handling  supplies  and  services  used  by  farmers, 
and  wholesale  and  retail  distribution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  learn- 
ing modern  business  practices  to  supplement  training  in  agri- 
culture and  economics. 

The  student  in  Agricultural  Economics  is  trained  primarily  in  the  science 
of  economics  and  in  the  application  of  economics  to  problems  in  farm  man- 
agement, food  marketing,  agricultural  price  policy,  use  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  world  food  supply,  and  rural  sociology.  In  addition,  stu- 
dents majoring  in  this  field  will  obtain  a  sound  background  in  scientific 
farming  from  courses  in  agricultural  production.  The  student  is  also  en- 
couraged  to    take    courses    contributing   to    a   broad    university   education. 

The  courses  in  Agricultural  Economics  are  complementary  with  those  offered 
by  other  departments  in  the  College  and  are  in  part  designed  to  help  major 
students  in  other  fields  gain  knowledge  about  economics  related  to  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing will  refer  to  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Curriculum  on  page  53.  Can- 
didates for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  Mechanized  Agri- 
culture will  refer  to  Mechanized  Agriculture  on  page  50. 

Agronomy   (Soils  and  Farm  Crops) 

Persons  trained  in  Agronomy  are  qualified  to  take  Federal  Civil  Service 
examinations  to  enter  the  field  crops,  soil  science,  or  soil  conservation  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Positions  in  research 
and  teaching  are  also  available  to  those  with  advanced  training  in  Agronomy. 
The  agricultural  extension  service,  as  well  as  seed,  feed,  and  fertilizer  com- 
panies,  employ   graduates   who   have    majored    in    Agronomy. 

Courses  offered  in  Agronomy  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
specialize    in    Soil    Science    or    Crop    Science.    Those    who    specialize    in    Soil 
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Science  ma)  find  employment  in  mam  fields,  such  as  in  soil  conservation, 
soil  classification  and  mapping,  soil  physics,  soil  chemistry,  soil  microbiology, 
and  soil  fertility.  Those  who  specialize  in  Crop  Science  will  be  qualified  for 
employment  in  crop  production  and  management,  plant  breeding,  and  in 
related  fields. 

\\  ell-equipped  laboratories  and  greenhouse  facilities  are  provided  for  stu- 
dents;  also,  opportunities  arc  available  to  study  nearby  field  experiments. 

Animal  Science 

This  curriculum  is  offered  to  students  who  wish  specialized  training  in  the 
intelligent  and  practical  selection,  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of 
hoist1-,  sheep,  -wine,  and  beef  and  dual-purpose  cattle. 

It  provides  basic  knowledge  and  training  for  managing  livestock  farms,  and 
prepares  students  for  production  and  sales  work  with  feed  concerns  and 
packing  plants.  Many  graduates  enter  the  field  of  agricultural  extension  work 
as  specialists  and  as  county  agricultural  agents.  The  subject  matter  is  basic 
in  preparation  for  graduate  work  in  Animal  Science. 

A  course  in  meat  and  meat  products  is  included.  Some  cultural  subjects 
are  required.  Students  are  permitted  to  elect  subjects  in  line  with  their 
capabilities    and    inclinations. 

The  department  maintains  purebred  herds  of  Milking  Shorthorn,  Angus, 
and  Hereford  cattle;  Yorkshire  swine;  flocks  of  Dorset  and  Shropshire  sheep; 
and    Morgan    horses. 

Botany 

Students  interested  in  a  broad  background  in  the  plant  sciences  should 
consider  majoring  in  Botany.  The  principal  fields  of  concentration  in  Botany 
are:  (1)  Pathology  —  the  study  of  plant  diseases,  their  causes  and  control; 
1 2 )  Physiology  —  the  study  of  plant  functioning  with  such  practical  appli- 
cations as  plant  nutrition  and  other  requirements  for  plant  growth;  (3) 
Taxonomy  —  plant  classification  and  plant  identification;  (4)  Ecology  ■ — 
which  concerns  the  relationship  of  the  plant  to  its  environment;  (5)  Mor- 
phology and  Anatomy  —  the  study  of  the  anatomy,  development,  and  cellu- 
lar organization  of  plants,  including  histological  techniques;  (6)  Cytology  — 
the  cell,  cytological  techniques,  and  chromosome  studies;  (7)  Preparation  for 
botanical   technicians;    and    (8)    Preparation   for   secondary-school   teaching. 

The  undergraduate  courses  to  be  taken  in  all  these  fields  are  nearly  the 
same  until  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Some  specialization  should  then  be 
made.  The  student  who  graduates  in  Botany  may  take  graduate  work  in 
Botany  or  in  the  related  fields  of  Horticulture,  Forestry,  and  Agronomy  which 
require  an  extensive  background  in  Botany.  Assistantships,  research  positions, 
and  full-time  teaching  jobs  are  more  available  at  present  than  in  previous 
year-.  Opportunities  for  able  botanists  also  occur  in  government  work.  Posi- 
tions as  technicians  or  secondary  school  teachers  may  be  obtained  with  a 
B.A.   or  B.S.  degree. 

Dairy  Science 

The  Dairy  Science  curriculum  is  designed  to  offer  fundamental  scientific 
training   in    (1)    dairy   production   and    (2)    dairy  technology. 

Outstanding  graduates  from  both  of  these  curricula  are  qualified  to  pur- 
Blie   advanced   study   in   preparation  for  college   teaching,  research   positions   in 
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industry  and  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  specialized  technical  posi- 
tions in  federal  and  state  agencies. 

In  dairy  production  the  program  of  study  offers  preparation  for  oppor- 
tunities in  (1)  technical  positions  in  the  feed  industry,  in  the  farm  equip- 
ment industry,  and  in  breed  and  breeding  organizations;  (2)  positions  in  public 
service  with   state   and   federal  agencies;     (3)    dairy   farming. 

Training  in  dairy  technology  prepares  students  for  executive  and  admin- 
istrative positions  in  the  dairy  processing  industry.  It  also  prepares  for  plant 
and  laboratory  positions  in  milk  processing  plants,  and  for  inspectors  of  dairy 
products  and  dairy  establishments  in  federal,  state,   and  municipal  service. 

The  University  dairy  herd,  together  with  the  daily  operations  in  the  market 
milk,  pasteurizing,  and  ice  cream  units  at  the  Dairy  Building,  contribute  to 
the  practical  training  of  students  in  any  one  of  several  lines  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

The  Dairy  Science  Laboratories,  located  in  the  Dairy  Building  and  in  the 
Dairy  Barn,  are  equipped  for  instructional  purposes.  The  equipment  includes 
pasteurizers,  coolers,  ice  cream  freezer,  bottler,  refrigeration  units,  homo- 
genizer,  and  a  soaker-type  bottle  washer.  The  milk-testing  and  bacteriological 
laboratories  are  equipped  for  chemical  and  bacteriological  analyses  of  dairy 
products. 

Entomology 

The  Department  of  Entomology  offers  various  courses  for  students  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  the  study  of  insect  life,  insect  control,  apiculture,  and 
insects  in  relation  to  man.  There  are  many  fields  open  to  those  qualified  in 
Entomology.  There  are  opportunties  for  employment  in  public  institutions 
and  organizations,  and  in  addition,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment with  commercial  and  industrial  firms  which  frequently  employ  college 
graduates  who  have  majored  in  this  field  of  study. 

Students  who  desire  a  broad  fundamental  training  in  Entomology  and  re- 
lated fields  will  follow  the  program  outlined  as  General  Entomology.  Those 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  chemical  control  of  insects,  and  who  plan  to  take 
graduate  work  leading  to  a  professional  degree  in  that  field,  will  follow  a 
program  outlined  as  Insect  Toxicology.  These  students  will  be  expected  to 
take  considerable  mathematics   and   chemistry. 

Students  planning  a  career  in  Entomology  are  urged  to  consult  with  their 
adviser  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  electives  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

Horticulture 

Conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  market  combine  to  make  New  Hampshire 
a  state  with  great  horticultural  possibilities.  Accordingly,  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  with  its  excellent  facilities  and  staff,  offers  instruction  in  three 
major  fields:  Pomology  (fruit  growing),  Vegetable  Crops,  and  Ornamental 
Horticulture,  with  particular  emphasis  on  floriculture,  propagation,  and  green- 
house management. 

Students  who  graduate  with  a  major  in  Horticulture  will  have  received  the 
liberal  training  expected  of  a  university  graduate,  a  thorough  preparation  in 
the  fundamental  sciences  underlying  plant  production,  adequate  training  in 
general  horticulture,  and,  finally,  some  specialization  in  the  field  chosen.  The 
courses  are  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems  of  the  im- 
provement, production,  and   marketing  of  fruits,  vegetables,  plants,  or  flowers. 
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The  training  is  such  thai  superior  students  can  pass  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
examinations  required  For  entrance  into  positions  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  find  positions  in  research,  teaching,  or  state 
agricultural  extension  services.  It  is  usually  expected  that  students  will  take 
graduate  work  if  they  intend  to  enter  the  professional  field.  University  of  New 
Hampshire  graduates  with  a  good  scholastic  record  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  securing  fellowships  or  scholarships  in  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Major  students  in  the  Department  must  elect  a  minimum  of  11  semester 
credits  in  Advanced  Horticulture  and  related  courses,  in  addition  to  Horti- 
culture 2.  13,  91.  92.  and  91.  required  of  all  majors.  A  special  effort  is  made 
to  see  that  outside  work  during  the  college  year  and  work  done  during  the 
vacation  periods  will  provide  sufficient  practical  experience  before  a  student 
graduates,  so  that  he  has  more  than  a  theoretical  knowledge  oi  his  profession. 
The  extensive  University  orchards,  gardens,  and  greenhouses  are  used  as  labor- 
atories. 


Mechanized  Agriculture 

The  Mechanized  Agriculture  curriculum  is  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering.  This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  instruction 
and  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  agricultural  science  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  technical  phases  of  operating  a  farm.  The  program  of  study- 
prepares  men  for  self-employment  as  farm  operators  and  for  commercial  posi- 
tions  in  the   agricultural   industry. 

Students  completing  this  curriculum  may  find  employment  selling  or  servic- 
ing agricultural  building  materials,  labor-saving  mechanical  equipment,  irri- 
gation systems,  tractors,  and  field  machinery.  Graduates  are  qualified  for 
positions  as  agricultural  extension  workers,  as  soil  conservationists  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  or  as  "rural  use  advisers"  with  electric  utility- 
companies.  They  may  also  find  employment  with  farm  insurance  companies 
or  agricultural  management  organizations. 

As  farming  becomes  more  intensive  and  the  mechanization  of  our  farms 
more  complete,  there  will  be  even  greater  opportunities  for  men  with  this 
type  of  training. 

Poultry  Science 

The  curriculum  in  Poultry  Science  has  been  designed  to  offer  students 
fundamental  and  special  training  in  the  practical  and  professional  fields  of 
poultry. 

The  program  of  study  prepares  students  for  various  lines  of  work,  such 
as  production,  sales,  and  service  with  feed  and  equipment  manufacturing  con- 
cerns; marketing  organizations  handling  poultry  and  eggs;  commercial  hatch- 
eries: poultry-farm  managers,  as  well  as  for  the  operation  of  their  own  farms. 
By  supplementing  his  undergraduate  work  with  one  or  more  years  of  grad- 
uate study,  the  superior  student  will  find  opportunities  in  the  professional 
fields  of  teaching,  agricultural  extension,  and  research. 

Major  students  will  find  a  variety  of  courses  offered  in  the  department.  In 
addition,  selected  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  College  are  required 
in  support  of,  and  as  a  supplement  to,  the  instruction  given  in  the  depart- 
ment. However,  the  student  elects  these  courses  under  guidance,  and  con- 
siderable latitude  is  offered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interests  and 
ability   of  each   student. 
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The  department  works  closelv  with  the  New  Hampshire  poultry  industry 
which  ranks  high  among  those  in  the  country.  In  this  connection,  frequent 
and  full  discussion  is  given  in  the  classroom  to  broad  problems  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

All  the  facilities  of  the  University  Poultry  Farm  are  available  for  student 
instruction.  This  farm  is  stocked  with  both  chickens  and  turkeys,  and  has 
modern  equipment  for  carrying  on  its  work. 

Pre-Veterinary 

Students  who  contemplate  veterinary  medicine  as  a  career  should  elect  the 
Pre-Veterinary  curriculum.  Successful  completion  of  this  curriculum  will 
meet  the  scholastic  requirements  for  admission  to  an  approved  veterinary  col- 
lege. However,  all  veterinary  colleges  give  first  preference  for  admission  to 
applicants  from  their  respective  states.  The  current  number  of  applications 
for  admission  is  tremendous.  The  few  out-of-state  students  who  will  be  admitted 
will  necessarily  have  shown  outstanding  scholastic  ability. 

Although  two  years  of  pre-veterinary  training  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  most  veterinary  colleges,  it  is  desirable  for  a  person  to  spend  four  years 
in  pre-veterinary  work  and  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gree. It  is  desirable  that  applicants  to  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  have 
farm  experience  and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  some. 

Teacher  Preparation 

Under  the  provision  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been  designated  as  the  institution  in  this  state  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers  of  agriculture.  Vocational  Agriculture  offers  a  fertile  field  for 
young  men  who  desire  to  follow  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  work  is  varied 
and  interesting  with  opportunities  for  wide  community  contacts  through  the 
all-day,  young-farmer,   and   adult-farmer   programs. 

Agricultural  teachers  are  encouraged  to  enter  upon  a  program  of  gradu- 
ate study  as  a  means  of  professional  growth.  Successful  completion  of  such 
study  should  result  in  greater  opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  education. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture, 
it  is  essential  for  a  student  to  acquire  a  good  foundation  in  all  the  predomi- 
nating agricultural  enterprises  of  the  state.  His  course  of  study,  therefore, 
will  follow  a  broad  general  program  rather  than  a  specialization  in  any  one 
particular  field.  Furthermore,  he  must  meet  the  state  requirements  for  certifi- 
cation which  include  one  semester  of  practice  teaching.  14  additional  credits 
of  courses  in  Education,  and  8  credits  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  In  addi- 
tion, the  teacher  must  have  farm  upbringing  prior  to  enrolling  in  Vocational 
Agriculture  Teacher  Training  or  two  years  of  agricultural  experience,  one 
year  of  which  must  have  been  continuous  in  a  standard  commercial  farm 
enterprise. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 

Except  for  minor  variations,  the  required  freshman  program  is  applicable 
to  all  agricultural  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degee.  Military  Science  and  Physical  Education,  which  are  general  curriculum 
requirements,   should   be   completed   by   the   end   of   the   sophomore   and   fresh- 
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man  Near-,  respectively.  Additional  minimum  requirements  may  be  satisfied 
.1;  a:n  time  prior  to  graduation  bul  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  planning 
a  schedule  of  courses  Eor  each  semester  during  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years.  Beyond  the  Ereshman  program,  the  general  curriculum  require- 
ments of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  a  student  will  select  the  remainder  of 
his  program  in  consultation  with  the  supervisor  of  his  curriculum. 

The  following  curricula  suggest  plans  of  study  applicable  to  most  stu- 
dents hut  arc  not  intended  as  lists  of  required  courses.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  program  will  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  student  must  complete  an  average  of  17  credits 
per  semester  in  order  to  accumulate  a  total  of  136  credits  in  four  academic 
years. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 


Sophomore  Year 


Vgron.  1,  14.  Introductory  Crop  Production,  Soil  Fertility 

Agron.    11.  Introductory  Soils   

Bio.   Ch.   1,   Organic  and  Biological 

Ag.  Eng.  21,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  

An.  Sci.  2.  Types  and  Market  Classes  

Hort.    4.    Introductory   Horticulture    

Py.  Sci.  2,  Poultry  Production  

Social  Science 

Elect ives  


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

17 


Junior  Year 

Ag.   Econ.   14,   Farm  Management   

Bot.  51,  Plant  Pathology  

Dy.  Sci.  23,  Dairy  Cattle 

Econ.  1,  Principles  of  Economics  

Engl.  35,  Public  Speaking  

Phys.    (9),  Elementary  Physics  

Social   Science 

Elect  ives    


17 


17 


Senior  Year 

Ag.    Eicon.   51,   Cooperative   Business   

Ag.   Econ.  61,  Agricultural  Policy  

B,  A.   1,  2.  Principles  of  Accounting  

Engl.  23.   Writing  of  Technical  Reports  

Electives    


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

6 

14 

17 

17 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


The  following  program  of  study  assumes  the  completion  in  the  freshman 
year  of  Mathematics  21-22.  Otherwise,  additional  mathematics  would  need 
to   be   included.   Chemistry  3-4  is   preferred   to   Chemistry   1-2   for  freshmen. 


Sophomore  Year 

Bact.  1,  General  Bacteriology 

Bact.   2,   6   or   8,   Food   and   Sanitary  Bacteriology,   Soil 

Bacteriology,   or  Pathogenic  Bacteriology   

Chem.  17,  (21),  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Analysis  .... 

Math.  23,   Technology  Mathematics  HI  

Phys.    1-2,    Introductory    Physics 

Electives 

17 
Junior  Year 

Chem.  47-48,   Organic  Chemistry  5 

Chem.  83-84,  Physical  Chemistry  5 

Econ.  1-2,  Principles  of  Economics  3 

Lang.  1-2,  French  or  German  3 

Electives    2 


Senior  Year 

Bio.   Ch.  51-52,  Physiological  Chemistry   

Chem.  (55),  Organic  Chemistry  

Engl.  35,  Public  Speaking  

Engl.    (23) ,   Writing  of  Technical  Reports  .... 
Electives    


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

18 


16 


5 
5 
3 
3 

2 

18 


17 


17 


AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

This  is  the  base  curriculum  required  of  all  majors  in  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. In  addition,  each  major  should  select  one  of  three  optional  fields 
of  interest:  Farm  Management,  Agricultural  Marketing,  or  Agricultural  Busi- 
ness   Management:    Supplementary   courses   for   each   option    are   given   below. 


Sophomore  Year 

Gov.  6,  Principles  of  American  Government  

Phys.   9,   Elementary   Physics    

Econ.   1-2,  Principles  of  Economics  

Ag.   Econ.   12,  Economics  of  Agriculture   

Electives    


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

10 

8 

17 


17 
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3 

3 

3 

4 

11 

10 

17 

17 

2 

3 

12 

17 
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J  i  mor  Year 

Engl.  35,  Public  Speaking  

Ag,    Econ.   55,   Agricultural  Marketing   

Econ.    (31),  Economic  and  Business  Statistics   

\_.   i Von.  14,  Farm  Management  

Electivea    


Senior  Year 

Engl.  23.   Writing  of  Technical  Reports  

\_.    Econ.   61,   Agricultural  Policy   

Electives    

17  17 

Optional  Fields 
Farm  Management 

Recommended:  Ag.  Econ.  54.  72;  Ag.  Eng.  21;  Agron.  1,  11:  An.  Sci.  13; 
B.  A.  34:  Dy.  Sci.  5:  Econ.  73;  Fori  1;  Gov.  (59);  Hort.  4;  Py.  Sci.  2; 
Soc.  39.  In  addition,  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  in  social  science  courses. 

Agricultural  Marketing 

Recommended:  Ag.  Econ.  34,  51,  72;  Agron.  1;  B.  A.  46,  52;  Dy.  Sci.  65; 
Econ.  9,  25,  52;  Py.  Sci.  19;  Psych.  1,  32.  In  addition,  a  minimum  of  6 
semester  hours  in  social  science  courses  and  6  semester  hours  in  agricultural 
production   courses. 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Recommended:  B.  A.  1,  2,  21,  22,  34,  45;  Econ.  25,  51,  52,  53;  Psych.  1, 
32:  Soc.  43.  In  addition,  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  in  agricultural 
production  courses. 

AGRONOMY 

(Soil   and   Farm   Crops) 

The  Agronomy  program  will  vary  according  to  the  special  interest  of  the 
student.  The  courses  listed  below  should  be  used  only  as  a  guide  for  the 
student    in   working   out   a    program   in   consultation   with   his    faculty   adviser. 

Sophomore  Year 

Bio.   Ch.  1,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  

Agron.   1,  Introductory  Crop  Production   

Agron.    11,   Introductory  Soils 

Agron.    14,  Introductory  Soil  Fertility   

Agron.    24    or    26,    Cereals    and    Other    Grain    Crops    or 

Potatoes  and   Other   Cash   Crops   

Engl    (35),  Public  Speaking  

Phys.  1   or   (9),  Introductory  or  Elementary  Physics  

Pliy~.  2.  Introductory  Physics  or  Bot.  2,  General  Botany 

Social   Science   

Electives    


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4       or 

4 

4 

3 

1-5 

17  16-20 
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Junior  Year 

Agron.  28,  Forage  and  Pasture  Crops  

Agron.  57,  Physics  and  Chemistry  of  Soil  

Agron.    58    or   60,    Soil    Classification    and    Mapping    or 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  

Bact.  1,  General  Bacteriology 

Bact.  6,  Soil  Bacteriology  or  Bot.   56,  Plant  Physiology 

Bot.  42,  Plant  Ecology  

Econ.   1,  Principles  of  Economics   

Geol.  7,  General  Geology  or  Ent.  41,  Insects  of  Orchard 

and   Garden    

Zool.  61,  Genetics  

Electives    


2-3 
3 


17-18 


3 
16 


Senior  Year 

Ag.  Econ.  14,  Farm  Management  

Agron.  51,  Pasture-Hayland  and  Turf  Management 

Agron.  62,  Plant  Breeding  of  Field  Crops  

Agron.  71,  72,  Agronomy  Seminar  

An.  Sci.  13,  Feeds  and  Feeding  

Bot.  51,  Plant  Pathology  

Engl.  23,   Writing  of  Technical  Reports  

Social  Science   

Elective 


17 


9 
17 


Other  recommended  eleotives  are:  Bio.  Ch.  2,  Plant  Chemistry;  Ag.  Eng. 
21,  Soil  and  Water  Control;  Agron.  25,  Seed  Testing;  Bot.  53,  Plant  Anatomy; 
B.  A.  45,  Principles  of  Selling;  Dy.  Sci.  64,  Milk  Production;  For.  1,  Forestry 
Principles;  For.  57,  Aerial  Photo grammetry  in  Forestry;  Geol.  31,  Geomor- 
phology;  Geol.  32,  Glacial  Geology;  Hort.  53,  Pomology;  Orchard  Fruits; 
Hort.  54,  Pomology:  Small  Fruit  Culture;   C.  E.  7,  Surveying. 


ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

First  Second 

Sophomore  Year  Semester    Semester 

Credits         Credits 

Bio.  Ch.  1,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  5 

Bio.   Ch.  4,  Animal  Nutrition  3 

Agron.   1,  Introductory  Crop  Production   3 

Agron.   11,  Introductory  Soils   4 

An.  Sci.  18,  Meat  and  Its  Products;  Livestock  Markets  ....  2 

Dy.  Sci.  34,  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  1 

Phys.  9,  Elementary  Physics  4 

Py.   Sci.   2,   Poultry  Production    3 

Electives    8 


16 


17 
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Jr.MOK    >  EAR 

An.  Sci.  11.  14,  Livestock  Judging  

An.  Sci,   13,   Feeds  and  Feeding  

An.  Sri.   15,  16,  Systematic  Anatomy,  Animal  Diseases 
Bact.    1.   General  Bacteriology 

Eicon.    1-2,   Principles   oi  Economics    

Engl.   (35),  Public  Speaking  

ZooL    (61) .  Genetics  

Electives    , 


Senior  Year 

Ag.   Econ.   14,  Farm  Management  

An.  Sci.  19,  20,  Beef  Cattle  and  Swine;  Sheep  

An.  Sci.  21,   Light  Horse   Science    

An.  Sci.  51,  52,  Animal  Breeding,  Animal  Science  Seminar 

Dy.  Sci.  23,  Dairy  Cattle   

Dv.  Sci.  64,  Milk  Production   

Dy.  Sci.  65,  Market  Milk  

Engl.  23,    Writing  of  Technical  Reports   

Electives    


1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

17 

17 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1-3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4-9 

16 


17 


BOTANY 


The  Botany  curriculum  will  vary  according  to  the  special  interest  of  the 
student,  whether  Physiology,  Pathology,  Taxonomy,  Morphology,  Anatomy, 
Ecology,   or   Cytology. 


Sophomore  Year 

Bio.   Ch.   1,  2,   Organic  and  Biological   Chemistry,  Plant 

Chemistry 

Bact.   1,   General  Bacteriology  

Bot.   6,  Systematic  Botany   

Bot.   42,  Plant  Ecology  

Econ.  1-2,  Principles  of  Economics  

Ger.   1-2,  Elementary  German 

Electives    


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

5 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 


16 
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Junior  Year 

Agron.  11,  Introductory  Soils  

Bot.  51,  62,  Plant  Pathology,  Morphology  of  the  Vascular 

Plants  

Bot.  53,  56,  Plant  Anatomy,  Plant  Physiology  

Engl.   (35),  Public  Speaking  

Phys.  1-2,  Introductory  Physics  

Electives    


Senior  Year 

Bot.  57,  58,  Investigations  in  Botany  

Bot.  59,  60,  Botany  Seminar  

Engl.    (23),   Writing  of  Technical  Reports  .... 
Electives    


3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

17 

17 

2-6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

10-14 

12 

17 


17 


Recommended   electives   for  the   Botany   curriculum   include:   Hort.   2,   Plant 
Propagation;  Hort.  94,  Plant  Breeding;  For.  26,  Wood  Identification. 


DAIRY  SCIENCE 


Sophomore  Year 


First 

Semester 

Credits 


Bio.    Ch.    1,   4,   Organic   and  Biological   Chemistry,   Ani- 
mal  Nutrition 5 

Agron.  11,  Introductory  Soils  4 

Agron.  1,  Introductory  Crop  Production  3 

An.  Sci.  11,  2,  Livestock  Judging,  Types  and  Breeds  1 

Dy.   Sci.   33,   34,   Dairy  Products   Judging,   Dairy   Cattle 

Judging   

Phys.    (9),  Elementary  Physics  

Electives    

Junior  Year 

Agron.  14,  Introductory  Soil  Fertility  

An.  Sci.  13,  Feeds  and  Feeding  

An.  Sci.  15,  16,  Systematic  Anatomy,  Animal  Diseases  .... 

Bact.   1,  General  Bacteriology  

Dy.  Sci.  30,  Dairy  Bacteriology  

Dy.   Sci.  36,  Advanced  Judging  

Econ.   1,  Principles  of  Economics   

Engl.   (35),  Public  Speaking  

Zool.  61,  Genetics  

Electives    


Second 

Semester 

Credits 


1 

1 

4 

3 

6 

17 

17 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

19 

17 
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Senior  Year 
Ag.   Econ.   1  1,  Farm   Management   

Aii.   Eicon.  SI,  Cooperative  Business  

Agron,  28,  Forage  and  Pasture  Crops  

An.   Sci,  51,  Animal  Breeding  

Dy.   Sci.  63,  (>-.  Dairy  Cattle,  Advanced  Dairy  Science  .... 

Dy,   Sci.  60,    Seminar    

Dy.  Sci.  65,  64,  Market  Milk,  Milk  Production  

Dy.   Sci.  66,  Ice  Cream.  Butter  and  Cheese  

Engl.   23,    Writing  of   Technical  Reports 

Electives    


17 


17 


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

For  students  who  are  interested  in  Dairy  Technology,  the  program  of  study 
will  permit  substitute  courses  in  business  administration  for  many  of  the 
production   courses  listed   above. 

ENTOMOLOGY 


Sophomore  Year 

Bio.   Ch.   1.  2,   Organic  and  Biological   Chemistry,   Plant 

Chemistry    

Econ.  1-2.  Principles  of  Economics  

Ent.  41.  Insects  of  Orchard  and  Garden 

Phys.    (9),  Elementary  Physics  

Zool.  7,  8,  General  Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy  

Electives 

Junior  Year 

Bact.  1.  General  Bacteriology  

Bot.  6.  Systematic  Botany  

Engl.    (35),  Public  Speaking  

Engl.  25-26,  Advanced  Composition  

Ent.  55,  46,  Household  Insects,  Forest  Entomology  

Ent.  57.  58.  Advanced  Entomology  

Zool.  56,  Freshwater  and  Terrestrial  Invertebrates  

Zool.  61,  Genetics  

Senior  Year 

Bot.  51.  56.  Plant  Pathology,  Plant  Physiology  

Engl  23.   Writing  of  Technical  Reports  

Ent.  54,  Medical  Entomology  

Ent.  59,  60,  Advanced  Economic  Entomology  

Lang.  1-2,  French  or  German  

Electives 


17 


16 

3 

2 

3 
3 
6 

17 


17 


20 


17 


Students  who  are  interested  in  insect  toxicology  will  follow  the  same  general 
program  of  study  except  that  they  will  complete  additional  courses  in  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry  selected  in  consultation  with  an  adviser. 
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HORTICULTURE 

Sophomore  Year 

Bio.  Ch.  1,  2,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry,  Plant 
Chemistry    

Agron.  11,  14,  Introductory  Soils,  Introductory  Soil  Fer- 
tility   

Econ.   (1),  Principles  of  Economics  

Ent.  41,  Insects  of  Orchard  and  Garden  

Hort.  13,  2,  Horticultural  Crops  and  Judging,  Plant 
Propagation    

Electives    


First  Second 

Semester     Semester 

Credits         Credits 


17 


17 


Junior  Year 

Bact.   1,   General  Bacteriology  

Bot.  51.  56,  Plant  Pathology,  Plant  Physiology 

Hort.  94,  Plant  Breeding  

Engl.   (35),  Public  Speaking  

Phys.  9,  Elementary  Physics  

Zool.  61,  Genetics  

Electives 


17 


7 
17 


Senior  Year 

Ag.  Econ.  14,  Farm  Management  

Bot.  53,  Plant  Anatomy  3 

Engl.  23,  Writing  of  Technical  Reports  2 

Hort.  91-92,  Seminar  1 

Electives    11 


17 


1 
12 


17 


Each  student  will  select  11  additional  credits  in  Horticulture  to  round  out 
a  good  horticultural  foundation  and  in  accordance  with  his  major  interests. 
The  following  are  suggested  as  desirable  electives  offered  by  other  depart- 
ments: Agron.  26,  Potatoes;  Agron.  58,  Soil  Classification;  Arts  23,  Drawing 
and  Design;  Arts  39,  Elementary  Photography;  Bot.  42,  Plant  Ecology;  Bot. 
6,  Systematic  Botany;  Bot.  52,  Principles  of  Plant  Disease  Control;  Bot.  54, 
Cytology;  Ent.  48,  Beekeeping;  B.  A.  1,  2,  Accounting;  C.  E.  7,  Surveying; 
Engl.   22.   News   Writing;   Geol.  7,   General  Geology;    Geog.  21,   The    Weather. 
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MECHANIZED  AGRICULTURE 

The  following  program  will  he  varied  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  student. 
In  addition  to  the  courses  listed,  the  student,  in  consultation  with  his  adviser, 
may  select  courses  from  the  colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Technology  to  meet 
the  course   and   credit   requirements  of   the   College   of  Agriculture. 

It  is  suggested  thai  freshman  students  elect  Rot.  42.  Plant  Ecology,  as  a 
second  semester  elective. 

Other  recommended  courses  are:  Agron.  58,  Soil  Classification;  Agron.  60, 
Soil  Conservation :  B.  A.  15,  Principles  of  Selling:  C.  E.  77,  Contract  Specifica- 
tions   and    Professional   Relations:    Ent.   41,   Insects   of   Orchard   and    Garden; 


47.   Mental  Hygiene. 


Sophomore  Year 


Bio.  Ch.  1,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry 
Ag.   Eng.   17.   18,  Farm   Shop 

Vgron.    1.   Introductory    Crop   Production    

\gron.  11,  Introductory  Soils  

Agron.  14,  Introductory  Soil  Fertility  

Engl.    (35),   Public   Speaking   

Phys.    (9),  Elementary  Physics  

Py.  Sci.  2,  Poultry  Production  

Soc.   39.   Rural  Sociology   


First  Second 

Semester     Semester 

Credits         Credits 

5 

2  2 

3 

4 

3 
3 
4 
3 


17 


Junior  Year 

Ag.   Econ.   12,  Economics  of  the  Agricultural  Industry  .. 

Ag.  Eng.  22,  Agricultural  Power  

Ag.  Eng.  23,  Agricultural  Machinery  3 

An.   Sci.   13,  Feeds  and  Feeding  3 

B.  A.  1-2,  Principles  of  Accounting  3 

B.  A.  21-22,  Commercial  Law  3 

Dy.   Sci.   5,  Fundamentals  of  Dairying  3 

Elective 

Hort.  53,  Pomology:  Orchard  Fruits  3 

Py.  Sci.  26,  Poultry  Management  

18 

Senior  Year 

Agr.   3,   Principles  of  Cooperative  Extension    Work   2 

Ag.  Econ.  14,  Farm  Management 

Vg.   Eng.  21,  Soil  and  Water  Control  3 

Ag.   Eng.  24,  Agricultural  Buildings  

Dy.   Sci.  64,  Milk  Production  

Econ.   1,  Principles   of  Economics   3 

Engl.  23,   Writing  of  Technical  Reports  2 

Hort.    63.    Principles    and    Practices    of    Vegetable    Pro- 
duction      3 

Elective*    3 


15 


3 
3 

3 

3 

18 


6-9 
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POULTRY  SCIENCE 

Sophomore  Year 

Bio.  Ch.  1,  4,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry,  Animal 

Nutrition   

Bact.   1,  General  Bacteriology  

Py.  Sci.  3,  Avian  Biology  

Py.  Sci.  6,  Poultry  Nutrition  

Electives    


First 

Semester 

Credits 

5 
4 
3 


Second 

Semester 

Credits 


3 
12 


14 


18 


Junior  Year 

Ag.  Econ.   12,  Agricultural  Industry  

Py.  Sci.  4,  Poultry  Selection  and  Reproduction 

Py.  Sci.  51,  52,  Poultry  Diseases  

Py.   Sci.   29,  Poultry  Breeding   

Phys.  9,  Elementary  Physics  

Zool.  61,  Genetics  

Electives    


17 


17 


Senior  Year 

Engl.   23,    (35) ,    Writing   of    Technical   Reports,    Public 

Speaking 2  3 

Py.  Sci.  17,  Poultry  Judging  1 

Py.  Sci.  27,  28,  Seminar  1  1 

Py.  Sci.  53,  .54,  Poultry  Problems  1-3  1-3 

Py.  Sci.  19,  Poultry  Marketing  3 

Py.  Sci.  26,  Poultry  Management  3 

Py.  Sci.  24,   Turkey  Production   2 

Electives    9-13  5-8 

17  17 
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PRE-YETERINARY 

In  the  freshman  year,  Pre- Veterinary  majors  will  take  Chemistry  3-4  as  a 
prerequisite  for  more  advanced  chemistry  in  subsequent  years.  The  program 
of  Study  is  so  arranged  thai  the  student  will  meet  the  course  requirements 
of  mosl  veterinary  colleges  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  student 
should  make  known  to  his  adviser  the  name  of  the  veterinary  college  to 
which   he  wishes  to  be  admitted. 


Sophomore  Year 

B.   A.    1.   Principles   of  Accounting   

Chem.    (45),  Organic  Chemistry  

Econ.   1,  Principles  of  Economics  

Phys.   1-2.  Introductory  Physics   

Soc.  39.  Rural  Sociology  

Zool.  7-8,  General 

Electives    


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

5 

3 

18 


17 


Junior  Year 

Ag.  Econ.  14,  Farm  Management 

An.   Sci.   13,  2,  Feeds  and  Feeding,   Types  and  Market 

Classes   of  Livestock 

An.  Sci.  11,  18,  Livestock  Judging,  Meat  and  Its  Products 

Bact.  1,  8,  General,  Pathogenic  Bacteriology  

Chem.  17,  Quantitative  Analysis  

Dy.  Sci.  64,  Milk  Production  

Engl.   (35),  Public  Speaking  

Zool.  61,  Genetics  

Electives    


18 


18 


Senior  Year 

Bio.  Ch.  4,  Animal  Nutrition 

An.  Sci.  19,  20,  Management  of  Horses  and  Beef  Cattle, 

Sheep  and  Swine  Science 

Bact.   53,   2,  Immunology  and  Serology,  Food  and  Sanitary 

Engl.  25-26,  Advanced  Composition  

Engl.  23,  Writing  of  Technical  Reports 

Gov.    1,   2,   American   Government   

Electives    


3 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 

18 


3 

4 
3 

3 
17 
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TEACHER  PREPARATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 

First 
Sophomore  Year  Semester 

Credits 

Bio.   Ch.   1,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  5 

Ag.  Eng.   17,  18,  Farm  Shop  2 

Agron.   11,  14,  Introductory  Soils  and  Introductory  Soil 

Fertility  4 

Ed.  42,  Principles  of  Educational  Psychology  

Econ.  1,  Principles  of  Economics  3 

Phys.   (9),  Elementary  Physics  

Py.   Sci.  2,  Poultry  Production   

Electives    3 


17 
Junior  Year 

Ag.  Econ.  51,  Cooperative  Business 3 

Ag.   Educ.   89,   90,  Agriculture-Education   1 

Ag.  Eng.  23,  Agricultural  Machinery  3 

An.  Sci.  13,  Feeds  and  Feeding  3 

Ed.  52,  American  Secondary  Education  

Ag.-Educ.  91,  92,  Agriculture-Education 3 

Engl.   (35),  Public  Speaking 

Ent.  41,  Insects  of  Orchard  and  Garden  3 

Hort.  53,  14,  Orchard  Fruits,  Vegetable  Gardening  3 

Electives    

19 
Senior  Year 

Ag.    Econ.    14,   Farm   Management 

Agron.  28,  Forage  and  Pasture  Crops  

Ed.  93,  (93),  Supervised  Teaching  17 

Engl.    (23),   Writing  of  Technical  Reports  

Electives    


Second 

Semester 

Credits 


17 


3 
3 
3 

3 

4 

17 

4 
3 

2 
8 


17 


17 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  train  men  in  the  application  of  engi- 
neering knowledge  and  techniques  to  the  problems  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry. A  sound  academic  background  in  the  natural  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics and  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  and  agriculture  precede  special- 
ization in  Agriculture  Engineering.  Most  agricultural  engineers  are  employed 
in  the  fields  of  farm  structures,  farm  machinery,  rural  electrification,  and  soil 
and  water  conservation.  The  student  has  an  opportunity  to  select  courses  which 
are  of  interest  to  him  and  are  related  to  these  major  phases  of  the  profession. 

Students  who  elect  this  course  of  study  are  expected  to  prepare  for  engi- 
neering service  in  rural  communities;  for  teaching,  research,  and  extension 
work  in  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  government  agencies;  for  positions 
related  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  farm  machinery  and  farm  power  equip- 
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ment;  for  advisory  and  managerial  posts  in  connection  with  agricultural 
development;  for  positions  with  farm  buildings  and  materials  concerns;  and 
for  work  relating  to  the  increased  use  of  electricity  in  agriculture.  Oppor- 
tunities   for    employment    and    progressive    advancement    after    graduation    are 

numerous    in    this    expanding   field   of    engineering. 

Freshman  Year 

P.  E   31-32 

ML  S.   11-12,  or  A.  S.  15-16  

\gr.  Eng.  15,  Agr.  Eng.  Shop  

Chem.  3-4,  General  Chemistry  

Engl.  1-2,  Freshman  English  ' 

Math.  21-22,  Technical  Math  /,  //  

M.  E.  13-14,  Engineering  Drawing  . 

Phys.   18,  General  Physics  I  

Social    Science    Elective    

19  19 

Sophomore  Year 

M.  S.  21-22,  or  A.  S.  25-26  1%  1V2 

Econ.   1,  Principles  of  Economics  3 

Agron.  11,  Introductory  Soils  4 

C.  E.  7,  Surveying  3 

Math.  23,  Technical  Math.  Ill  , 5 

Math.  24,  Differential  Equations  3 

M.  E.  25,  Statics 2 

M.  E.  26,  Dynamics  3 

Phys.  23-24,  General  Physics  II,  III 4  4 

Social    Science    Elective    3 


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

% 

y2 

1% 

1% 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

1 

1 

4 

3 

19%        i7y2 

Junior  Year 

Ag.  Eng.  32,  Farm  Tractors  3 

Ag.   Eng.  33,  Field  Machinery 3 

E.  E.   (33),  Fundamentals  of  Electricity  4 

M.  E.  33,  Thermodynamics  3 

M.  E.  35,  Strength  of  Materials  3 

Approved    Agricultural    Electives 3  3 

Approved  Technical  Electives 6  9 


18  19 

Senior  Year 

Ag.  Econ.   14,  Farm  Management   4 

Ag.  Eng.  31,  Soil  and   Water  Engineering   3 

Ag.  Eng.  34,  Agricultural  Structures  3 

Ag.  Eng.  35,  Rural  Electrification  3 

Ag.  Eng.  41,  42,  Special  Problems  in  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering      1-3  1-3 

C.   E.  23,  Fluid  Mechanics   3 

EngL  23,   Writing  of  Technical  Reports  2 

Approved   Technical   Electives   6-8  6-8 

18  18 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 

Forestry  majors  are  educated  in  professional  responsibility  and  for  em- 
ployment as  foresters  in  public  and  private  organizations  in  all  forest  regions 
of  the  United  States.  All  students  will  have  completed  the  same  foundation 
in  the  basic  sciences  in  addition  to  a  group  of  required  forestry  courses 
upon  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry.  The  curriculum 
is  designed  to  prepare  men  for  the  work  required  of  foresters,  from  the 
growing  of  raw  material  on  through  to  its  utilization  by  the  forest  industries. 
The  responsibilities  and  skills  of  the  profession  also  include  the  manage- 
ment of  nonagricultural  lands  for  watershed,  wildlife,  and  recreational  values. 

The  courses  outlined  in  the  Forestry  curriculum  are  required  and  intended 
to  assure  the  student  a  sound  professional  ibase.  Beyond  this  the  student 
and  his  forestry  adviser  develop  the  program  of  study  on  an  elective  basis, 
not  only  from  courses  available  in  the  Forestry  Department  but  throughout 
the  University,  dependent  upon  the  individual's  needs  and  professional  goals. 
Immediately  following  the  junior  year,  all  forestry  students  attend  an  eight 
weeks'  Summer  Camp  in  the  White  Mountains.  The  student  also  gains 
the  advantages  of  field  instruction  on  575  acres  of  woodlands  adjacent  to 
the  University  campus  under  management  of  the  Forestry  Department.  The 
student  forester  is  expected  to  complete  one  or  more  summers  of  successful 
employment  in  forestry  during  his  undergraduate  years.  Close  liaison  is 
maintained  between  the  employing  agencies  and  the  Department  on  the 
work  progress  of  the  student. 

The  Department  has  developed  a  specialized  program  over  the  years  for 
those  who  specifically  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  employment  in  wildlife 
management.  These  men  are  required  to  complete  the  same  basic  program 
as  other  forestry  students.  This  combination  is  considered  essential,  as  a 
large  part  of  the  country's  wildlife  program  of  the  future  will  be  handled 
by  men  employed  primarily  as  foresters. 

A  student  majoring  in  one  of  the  Forestry  curricula  is  held  for  the  same 
general,  specific,  and  additional  minimum  requirements  as  given  on  page 
35  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 


FORESTRY 

Freshman  Year 

P.  E.  31-32  

R.O.T.C 

Agr.  1,  Orientation  , 

Bot.   1,  6,  General  Botany,  Systematic  Botany  

Chem.  1,  2,  General  Chemistry  

Engl.   1-2,  Freshman  English  

For.  25,  Dendrology  

Math.  2,  Algebra  

Zool.  48,  Principles  of  Zoology 

17  18 
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First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

% 

% 

1% 

1% 

1 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 
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Sophomore  ^  ear 

R.O.T.C v/2 

Agron.    11,    Introductory    Soils    4 

Bio.  Ch.  1,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  5 

C    E.    (7),  Surveying   

E«COIL    (1),   Principles   of   Economics   

Engl.    (35),  Public  Speaking  

Ent.   46,   Forest  Entomology  

For.  27,  SHvics  3 

For.  28.   Forest  Mensuration    

Math.    3,    Trigonometry   3 

I6Y2 

Junior  Year 

Bot.  56,  Plant  Physiology  

Engl.   (23),  Writing  of  Technical  Reports  

For.  29,  Silviculture  3 

For.   43,   44,   Advanced  Forest   Mensuration;    Forest 

Economics  4 

Physics   9,   Elementary   Physics    4 

Social    Science    Elective    3 

Electives    3 

Summer  Session 

For.  42,  Forest  Engineering  4 

For.  45,   Timber  Survey  6 

10 

Senior  Year 

For.  31,  26,  Forest  Utilization;   Wood  Identification  4 

For.    33,   Forest   Protection    3 

For.  39,  Forest  Management  4 

Electives    5 


1% 


16% 


3 
4 

16 


3 
13 


16 


16 
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FOREST  GAME  MANAGEMENT 

Freshman  Year 
Same  as  for  Forestry 


First  Second 

Semester    Semester 

Credits        Credits 


Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 

Bio.  Ch.  1,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  

C.   E.    (7),  Surveying  

Econ.    (1),  Principles  of  Economics  

Ent.   46,  Forest  Entomology  

For.  27,  Silvics  

For.  28,  Forest  Mensuration  

Math.    3,    Trigonometry 

Zool.  7,  8,  General  Zoology;  Comparative  Anatomy 


1% 
5 


3 

5 

17y2 


1% 

3 
3 
3 

3 

5 

18% 


Junior  Year 

Bot.   56,  Physiology  

Engl.    (23),   Writing  of  Technical  Reports  

For.  29,  34,  Silviculture;  Forest  Fish  and  Game  

For.   43,  44,  Advanced  Forest  Mensuration;   Forest 

Economics  

Phys.   9,   Elementary  Physics 

Zool.  36,  Ornithology  

Zool.  77,  Natural  History  and  Taxonomy  of  the    Verte- 
brates   

Social  Science  Elective  


5 
3 

19 


18 


Summer  Session 


For.  41,  Wildlife  Field  Studies 


10 


Senior  Year 

Agron.  11,  Introductory  Soils  

Engl.  35,  Public  Speaking 

For.  31,  26,  Forest  Utilization;   Wood  Identification 

For.   33,   Forest   Protection    

For.  39,  Forest  Management  

For.  55,  56,  Forest  Game  Management  

Electives    


57 


19 


4 
6 

16 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

There  are  four  curricula  offered  in  Home  Economics,  all  leading  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Home  Economics:  (1)  General  Home  Eco- 
nomics, (2)  Clothing  ami  Textiles,  (3)  Foods,  Nutrition,  and  Institutional 
Administration,  and   (4)   Teacher  Preparation. 

Those  students  desiring  a  broad  and  general  education  in  preparation  for 
homem&king  are  advised  to  take  the  General  Home  Economics  curriculum. 
Students  desiring  special  training  in  preparation  for  professional  careers 
should  take  one  of  the  other  curricula  according  to  their  interests  and 
aptitudes. 

\  student  majoring  in  any  one  of  the  above  curricula  is  required  to 
meel  the  specific  and  additional  minimum  requirements  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture   as   listed   below: 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Except  for  Physical  Education  these  requirements  should  be  completed 
during   the   freshman  year. 

Agriculture  1 

Botany   1,  Zoology  48,  Biology   1-2 

Chemistry  1,  2  or  3,  4 

English  1-2 

Physical  Education   1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 

ADDITIONAL  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS 

These  requirements  are  ordinarily  completed  during  the  sophomore,  junior, 
or  senior  years. 

Biological   Sciences    (Bacteriology,   Botany, 

Zoology,    Entomology    2,    41)  3 

Chemistry     (Biochemistry    or    Chemistry)  5 

Economics    1  3 

Economics  or  Agricultural  Economics  3 

English  5 
Social    Sciences     (Government,    History,    Psychology 

Sociology,    Education   41,   42,   52)  6 

Suggested    curriculums   in   Home    Economics   are   as   follows: 


GENERAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Freshman  Yeak 

P.   E.    1,  2   

Agr.   1,  Orientation 

Arts   23,   Elementary  Drawing  and  Design   

Biol.   1-2,  Man  and  the  Living  World  or  Bot.  1,  General 

Botany,   Zool.   48,   Principles   of  Zoology   

Chem.    1-2,   General   Chemistry   

EngL  1-2,  Freshman  English  

H.    E.  2,   Costume  Selection   

EL   Ei  9,  Food  Selection  

Electives    
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First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3-4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

16-17 
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Sophomore  Year 

P.  E.  3,  4 

Bio.  Ch.  1,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  

Bio.  Ch.  6,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  

Econ.   1,  Principles  of  Economics  

Econ.    2,    Principles    of    Economics    or    Ag.    Econ.    34, 

Economics  of  Consumption  

H.  E.   3,   Textiles   

H.  E.   6,   Principles  of  Clothing   Construction    

H.  E.  15-16,  Food  Preparation  

Electives    


18 


18 


Junior  Year 

P.  E.  5,  6 1 

Ag.  Eng.  2,  Residence  Planning  

H.  E.  25-26,  Child  Development 3 

H.  E.  32,  Interior  Decoration  

H.  E.  33,  Home  Management  3 

H.  E.   (35),  Home  Management  Residence  

Electives    10 


17 


17 


Senior  Year 


H.  E.  83,  Home  and  Family  Living 
Electives 


3 
14 


17 


17 


17 


The  student  should  complete  5  semester  hours  of  English,  3  semester  hours 
of  a  biological  science,  and  12  semester  hours  selected  from  at  least  three 
of  the  following  departments:  Government,  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
Sociology. 


CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 


Freshman  Year 

P.  E.  1,  2  

Ag.  1,  Orientation  

Arts  23-24,  Elementary  Drawing  and  Design  .... 

Bot.    1,   General   Botany    

Chem.  3-4,  General  Chemistry  

Engl.  1-2,  Freshman  English  , 

H.  E.   2,    Costume   Selection    

H.  E.  9,  Food  Selection   

Math.   2,   Algebra   

Zool.   48,   Principles   of  Zoology   
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First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

17 
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Sophomore  Year 
P.   E  3,  4  1  1 

BaCt    1.   General  Bacteriology    4 

Chem.   (45),  Organic  Chemistry  5 

Eicon.    1-2,   Principles  of  Economics  3  3 

H.  E.  3,  Textiles  . 3 

II.    1".  6,   Principles  of  Clothing  Construction  3 

H.   E.  15-16,  Food  Preparation  3  3 

Psych.  1,  General  Psychology 3 

Soc.  I,  Principles  of  Sociology  3 


17  18 

Junior  Year 

P.   E.   5,  6   1  1 

B.   A.  46,  Principles  of  Retailing  3 

Econ.  25,  Marketing 3 

H.   E.   32,   Interior  Decoration   , 3 

Physics   9,   Elementary   Physics    4 

English   Elective   3-2 

Electives    6-7  10 


17  17 


Senior  Year 


H.  E.  63,   Draping 3 

H.  E.  65,   History  of  Costume   . 3 

H.  E.  66,  Costume  Design 2 

H.  E.  67,  Fundamentals  of  Fashion 3 

H.  E.  69.  Advanced  Textiles  3 

English    Electives    3-2 

Electives    5  13 


17  17 

Additional  requirements  and  suggested  electives  for  those  interested  in  the 
following  areas: 

Costume  Design  — 

Requirements:  H.  E.  60,  61 

Electives:  Arts  5,  6,  8,  28,  88;   H.  E.  48 

Interior  Decoration  — 

Requirements:    H.    E.   67 

Electives:   Agr.   Eng.   2;    Arts   6.   8,   28,   88;    H.   E.   33, 
35,  48,  98;   Hort.  27,  37 

Merchandising  — 

Requirements:   B.A.  1-2;   H.  E.  60,  61 
Electives:     Arts    28;     B.    A.     45,    47,    68;     Econ.     51; 
H.  E.  48,  98;    Psych.  32 

Textile    Research   — 

Requirements:    H.   E    60,  61 

Electives:   Arts  6,  8;    Chem.   17;    H.   E.  48;    Psych.  32 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOODS,  NUTRITION,  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Freshman  Year 

P.  E.  1,  2 

Agr.  1,  Orientation  

Arts  23,  Elementary  Drawing  and  Design  

Biol.  1-2,  Man  and  the  Living  World  

Chem.  3-4,  General  Chemistry  

Engl.  1-2,  Freshman  English  

H.  E.  2,  Costume  Selection  

H.  E.  9,  Food  Selection  

Math.  2,  Algebra  

Sophomore  Year 

P.  E.  3,  4  

Ag.  Econ.  34,  Economics  of  Consumption  

Chem.  45,  Organic  Chemistry  

Econ.  1,  Principles  of  Economics  

H.   E.    15-16,   Food  Preparation   

Phys.   (9),  Elementary  Physics  

Psych.    1,    General   Psychology    

English   Elective    

Electives 

17 
Junior  Year 

P.  E.  5,  6 1 

Chem.  17,  Introductory  Quantitative  Analysis  4 

Engl.  35    (35),  Public  Speaking  3 

H.  E.  73,  Nutrition  3 

Electives    3 

14 
Senior  Year 

Bact.   1,  General  Bacteriology  4 

H.  E.  71,  Experimental  Foods  2 

Electives    11 


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

16 

16 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2-3 

2 

3 

17 


or 


16-17 


13 


17 


17 


17 


Additional  required   courses   for   those   interested   in   the   following   areas 

Foods   and    Nutrition    Research   — 

Bio.  Ch.  51-52;  Chem.  26.  Engl.   (23)  ;  H.  E.  72,  74,  76; 

Zool.    17,   18 
Foods   and   Nutrition  — 

Educ.  Elective:  H.  E.  46,  48,  51,  52,  53,  55,  56,  74,  93; 

Psych.  32;   Soc.  Elective;  Zool.  17,  18 
Institutional  Administration  — 

B.    A.    1,    2;    Econ.    2    (in    sophomore    year)  ;    25,    51; 

Educ.   Elective;    H.   E.   46,   48,   51,   52,   53,   55,   .56,   76; 

Psych.   32;    Soc.   Elective 
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TEACHER   PREPARATION   1IN   HOME   ECONOMICS 


First 

Freshman  Year  Semester 

Credits 

P.  E,  1.  2  1 

\i:r.  1,  Orientation  1 

\rt-  23,   Elementary  Drawing  and  Design   2 

Biol.   L-2,    Man  and  the  Living  World  or  Bot.  1,  General 

Botany.  Zool.    18.  Principles  of  Zoology  3-4 

Chem.    1-2.    General   Chemistry   4 

Eng.    1-2.    Freshman   English    3 

H.  E.  2.  Costume  Selection  

11.    K.  9.  Food  Selection    2 

Electives    0-3 

16-20 


Second 

Semester 

Credits 

1 


3-6 


16-19 


Sophomore  Year 


P.    E.    3,    4    

Bio.   Ch.   1,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  

Bio.  Ch.  6,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  , 

Econ.    1,    Principles    of   Economics    

Econ.  2,  Principles  of  Economics  or  Ag.  Econ.  34,  Eco- 
nomics  of   Consumption    , 

Ed.   41,  42.  Educational  Psychology 

H.  E.  3,    Textiles    

H.  E.  6.  Principles  of  Clothing  Construction  

H.  E.  15-16,  Food  Preparation 

Electives    


3 
3 

3 
18 


3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

19 


Junior  Year 

P.   E.  5.  6 

Ag.   Eng.   2,  Residence   Planning   

Bact.   1,  General  Bacteriology  or  Bact.  5,  Public  Health 

and    Sanitation    

Educ.   52,   Principles   of   American   Secondary   Education 

H.  E.  25,   26,    Child   Development 

H.  E.  32,   Interior  Decoration   

H.  E.  33,  Home  Management  

H.  E.  60,  Flat  Pattern 

H.  E.  73,   Nutrition 

*  Electives    


1 

4-3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16-17 


3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

18 


•Three    semester   hours   to  be   selected    from    each 
Scm  iology. 


f    the    following    areas:    English.     Psychology, 
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Senior  Year 


H.  E.  35,    (35) ,  Home  Management  Residence   3       or         3 

H.  E.  83,  Home  and  Family  Living  3 

H.  E.  84,  Personal,  Family,  and  Community  Health  2 

H.  E.  91,  Methods  in  Home  Economics  Education   3 

H.  E.  94,  Supervised  Teaching  in  Home  Economics  7 

H.  E.  96,  Seminar  in  Home  Economics  Education   3 

H.  E.  98,     Preparation     and    Evaluation     of    Illustrative 

Materials 2 

Engl.   35,    Public   Speaking   or    Engl.    (36),    Speech   for 

Teachers    3 

*Electives 5-6 


17-18  17 

Additional  requirements  for  certification:  Field  work  under  supervision, 
designed  to  meet  requirements  of  those  preparing  to  teach  in  federally  aided 
Home  Economics  departments,  to  be  carried  out  during  the  summer  follow- 
ing  the   sophomore   and   junior   years. 

TWO-YEAR  NON-DEGREE  CURRICULUM 

The  Thompson  School  of  Agriculture  offers  young  men  and  women  who 
are  interested  in  farming  and  allied  occupations  the  opportunity  to  secure 
scientific  and  practical  agricultural  training  in  two  years  of  study.  These 
vocational  curricula  are  designed  particularly  for  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come farmers  or  to  seek  employment  in  related  activities.  Some  of  the  more 
common    types   of   opportunities    available    for   the   two-year    student    follow: 

Farming  —  owner,  renter,  operator 

Farm  manager  or  estate  superintendent 

Herdsman   or   assistant 

Milk   plant   operator   or   assistant 

Poultrv  plant  foreman 

Feed   and   fertilizer   store   operator   or   assistant 

Greenhouse   or   landscape   work 

Skilled  worker  for  nurserymen  and  seedsmen 

Farm   machinery   worker   —   sales,    service,   or   operation 

Worker  in  retail  agricultural  marketing 

Milk  tester 

Caretaker  of  estate 

Superintendent,  foreman,  or  worker  in  parks 

Worker  in  a  commercial  dairy  manufacturing  and  distributing  plant 

Admission  Requirements 

The  Thompson  School  of  Agriculture  is  open  to  both  young  men  and 
young  women.  Graduates  of  high  schools  will  be  admitted  irrespective  of 
age.  Applicants  who  are  not  high-school  graduates  must  be  18  years  of  age 
and  must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  high-school  work  or  its  equivalent. 
Judgment  and  understanding  will  1)°  carefully  considered  in  determining 
those  who  will  be  admitted.  A  farm  background,  though  not  required,  will 
prove   exceptionally  valuable. 

♦Three  sf-m^strr  hours  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the  following  areas:  Knglish,  Psychology, 
Sociology. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  completion  of  the  program  requires  two  calendar  years.  The  instruction 
is  divided  as  follows:  the  student  obtains  two  semesters  of  classroom  and 
laboratory  work  on  campus,  Followed  by  a  summei  of  supervised  Agricultural 
Placement  each  year.  However,  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  attend  the 
Thompson  School  of  Agriculture  for  only  two  or  more  semesters,  plus  Agri- 
cultural Placement,  and  acquire  considerable  valuable  information  and  first- 
hand knowledge  of  fanning.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  four  semesters 
on  campus,  with  a  minimum  of  68  semester  credits  plus  two  summers  of 
Agricultural  Placement  in  the  order  described,  the  student  will  be  awarded 
a    certificate   of  graduation. 

The  Agricultural  Placement  will  be  adapted  to  the  personal  needs  and 
interests  of  the  individual.  This  work  may  be  conducted  on  the  home  farm, 
on  some  good  commercial  farm  known  to  the  student,  or  in  some  related 
agricultural  occupation  in  which  the  student  plans  to  engage.  All  placement 
situations  selected  by  the  student,  through  his  own  initiative,  must  be  approved 
by  the  school  staff.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  find  suitable  placement  posi- 
tions   for    students    who    are    unable    to    locate    such   positions    for   themselves. 

This  practical  training,  required  during  each  summer,  will  be  under  the 
direct  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  teaching  staff.  Certain  records  and 
reports  are  required  of  the  student  while  on  placement,  and  no  student  will 
be  granted  a  certificate  until  such  records  and  reports  are   complete. 

Major  Fields  of  Instruction 

There  are  five  major  fields  of  instruction:  Agricultural  Business,  Dairying, 
General  Farming,  Horticulture,  and  Poultry.  The  student  will  select  the  one 
he  wishes  to  pursue  and  may  elect  courses  in  other  fields  in  order  to  pro- 
vide   for    a    well-balanced    program. 

Facilities  for  Instruction 

Facilities  of  the  University,  including  the  University  farm,  dairy  herd,  milk 
plant,  poultry  plant,  horticulture  farm,  livestock  department,  greenhouses, 
and  laboratories,  are   available  for  instructional  purposes. 

Student  Aid 

Employment  is  usually  available  for  the  student  who  needs  it  and  is  will- 
ing to  work.  Tuition  grants  amounting  to  approximately  one-half  the  tuition 
are  available  for  residents  of  New  Hampshire.  These  tuition  grants  will  be 
awarded  to  such  applicants  as  appear,  upon  investigation,  to  be  needy  and 
deserving.  It  is  hoped  that  every  worthy  individual,  who  could  not  other- 
wise attend,  may  be  helped  in  this  way.  However,  these  funds  are  by  no 
means  inexhaustible  and  prospective  students  are  urged  to  apply  early  if 
they   need   help. 

Additional  Information 

Per-orr-,  who  are  interested  in  the  Thompson  School  of  Agriculture  should 
write  for  a  complete  descriptive  catalogue.  Such  requests  should  be  made 
to  the  Thompson  School  of  Agriculture,  14  Putnam  Hall,  University  of 
New    Hampshire,   Durham,   N.   H. 
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The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

John   F.   Reed,  Dean 

Departments 

The  Arts  Government 

Fine  Arts,  Design,  Crafts,  Occupa-  Public  Administration  Service 

tional  Therapy,  and  Photography  History 

Bacteriology  Hotel  Administration 

Medical  Technology  Languages 
Economics  and  Business  Admin-  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian, 

istration  Latin,  and  Spanish 

Business,  Economics,  and  Secre-  Music 

tarial  Studies  Philosophy 

Education  Psychology 

English  Sociology 

Dramatics  and  Speech  Social  Service 

Geology  and  Geography  Zoology 

General  Physical  Science  Nursing  and  Pre-Medicine 

The  departments  of  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics  in  the  College  of 
Technology  and  the  departments  of  Botany  and  Entomology  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  offer  major  programs  for  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  exists  to  serve  society  through  meeting  the 
vital  educational  needs  on  the  campus  or  in  the  state.  While  it  prepares 
some  students  for  scholarly  achievement  in  graduate  and  professional  schools 
and  prepares  others  for  immediate  gainful  service,  it  develops  in  all  its 
students  understanding,  interests,  appreciation,  and  abilities  which  make 
possible   the   living  of   a  richer   and   more   satisfying  life. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to  help  all  its  students 
to  become  better  adjusted  to  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to  increase  their 
efficiency  as  students,  to  learn  how  to  work  and  to  enjoy  work  as  well  as 
leisure,  to  solve  their  college  and  life  problems,  and  to  prepare  themselves 
for  intelligent  participation  in  the  activities  of  modern  life  as  socially  com- 
petent human  beings  willing  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  society. 

To  accomplish  its  general  educational  purpose,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
cooperates  with  its  students  in  their  efforts  to  acquire: 

(1)  The    ability    to    understand    and    use    language,    particularly    English, 
for  clear  and  effective  interchange  of  ideas; 

(2)  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  principles   of  the   physical 
and  biological  sciences  as  they  apply  to  man; 

(3)  An   understanding   of   the    principles    underlying    the    social,   psycholo- 
gical, political,  and  economic  activities  of  man; 

(4)  An   understanding  and  appreciation  of  all  peoples  and  their  cultures, 
both   contemporary    and   historical,    for    intelligent    participation    in    society; 

(5)  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  literature  and   the  other  arts; 
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(6)  An   understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  religious  heritage  of  man 
and  its  significance  for  present-day  living; 

(7)  \n  understanding  of  personal  and  community  health; 

(8)  An   understanding  of  the  interrelation  of  the  various  fields  of  knowl- 
edge; 

I 1> »     \    competence   in   a   selected   Geld   of  knowledge,  hased  on   a  concen- 
tration of  studies  for  vocational  or  other  interests; 

1 10)    Aid   in  selecting  and  preparing  for  a  suitable  profession  or  vocation; 

(11)  A  variety  of  interests  outside  of  the  selected  field  of  knowledge,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  avocations  or  occupations  for  leisure  time  in  post- 
college   days; 

(12)  An  eagerness  for  knowledge  as  a  means  to  continuous  self-education; 

(13)  The  ability  to  seek,  discover,  and  analyze  data  and  therefrom  make 
valid  generalizations; 

(14)  The  ability  to  form  unbiased  and  rational  judgments  of  other  indi- 
viduals and  their  ideas; 

(15)  The  desire  to  discover  and  accept  responsibilities,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  human  living; 

(16)  Principles  and  convictions  about  life  which  may  change  as  experi- 
ence  increases,  and  upon  which  their  whole  conduct  shall  be   founded. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  development  of  common  interests  and  the  coordination  of  educational 
efforts  in  behalf  of  students  in  the  College  are  promoted  by  divisions  as 
follows:  Biological  Sciences,  Humanities,  Physical  Sciences,  Social  Sciences, 
and  Teacher  Education.  The  personnel  of  each  division  includes  all  Faculty 
members  assigned  to  departments  of  the  College,  and  to  departments  of 
other  colleges  which  are  authorized  to  offer  major  programs  or  prescribed 
curricula  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Humanities  Division  is  composed  of  the  staffs  of  the  departments  of 
The  Arts,  English,  Languages,  Music,  and  Philosophy.  The  Social  Sciences 
Division  is  composed  of  the  staffs  of  the  departments  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration,  Government,  History,  Hotel  Administration,  Psy- 
chology, and  Sociology.  The  Physical  Sciences  Division  is  composed  of  the 
staffs  of  the  department  of  Geology  and  Geography,  and  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics  in  the  College  of  Technology.  The  Bio- 
logical Sciences  Division  is  composed  of  the  staffs  of  the  departments  of  Bac- 
teriology and  Zoology,  and  the  departments  of  Botany  and  Entomology  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  Division  of  Teacher  Education  consists  of  the 
members  of  the  instructional  staff  of  the  University  who  are  teaching  pro- 
fessional courses  in  Education.  These  include  courses  in  the  problems  of 
teaching  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  the  courses  in  Physical 
Education,  in  The  Arts,  and  in  Music,  designed  to  prepare  teachers. 

The  offerings  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  divided  into  two  groups: 
the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  and  the  Prescribed  curricula .  The 
descriptions  of  the  University  Teacher  Preparation  curricula  follow  the  Pre- 
scribed  curricula. 
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GENERAL  LIBERAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM 

The  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  is  intended  primarily  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  a  broad,  liberal  program,  a  general  education  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

A  student  enrolled  in  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  will  major  in 
some  subject  or  field  of  knowledge.  Some  of  these  major  programs  offer,  at 
least  in  part,  direct  professional  training.  The  General  Liberal  Arts  curricu- 
lum must  not  be  confused  with  the  Prescribed  curricula.  The  latter  are 
essentially  professional  in  character. 

The  objectives,  opportunities,  and  requirements  of  majors  in  the  General 
Liberal  Arts  curriculum  are  described  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow.  It  is 
possible,  also  for  students  in  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  to  arrange 
programs  of  study  in  addition  to  those  described  below,  although  such  stu- 
dents will  be  held  strictly  to  the  University  and  College  requirements  of  the 
General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum.  Students  interested  in  arranging  special 
■programs  of  study  should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  Arts 

The  Department  of  The  Arts  offers  two  professional  programs,  Art  Educa- 
tion and  Occupational  Therapy.  A  major  in  The  Arts  is  open  to  students  in 
the  General  Liberal  Arts  program  who  wish  to  concentrate  in  the  visual 
arts.  Many  courses  in  the  department  are  open  to  students  in  other  major 
programs  who  wish  to  elect  work;  included  in  such  offerings  are  courses 
in  history,  design,  drawing  and  painting,  graphic  arts,  photography,  adver- 
tising design,  illustration,  sculpture,  ceramics,  weaving,  metal  work  and 
jewelry,  wood-working  and  plastics,  drafting,  etc.  Changing  exhibitions  are 
organized  and  arranged  in  the  University  Gallery.  An  experimental  arts  labor- 
atory is  operated  in  Hewitt  Hall  under  the  name,  The  Student  Workshop. 
All  courses  in  the  department  and  the  Student  Workshop  program  are  de- 
signed to  develop  intelligent  enjoyment  and  a  critical  understanding  of  the 
arts,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  creative  expression. 

Several  types  of  programs  may  be  arranged  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  students  majoring  in  The  Arts.  For  example,  one  may  concentrate  in 
design  and  painting,  or  in  the  crafts  area,  or  one  may  elect  a  program 
which  provides  opportunities  in  a  combination  of  areas.  The  final  program 
is  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  at  the  time  of  declaring  one's 
major. 

Students  majoring  in  areas  in  which  an  understanding  of  the  arts  may  be 
desirable,  such  as  business,  education,  hotel  administration,  home  economics, 
etc.,  are  invited  to  consider  taking  one  or  several  courses  in  the  department. 

Students  majoring  in  The  Arts  are  expected  to  meet  in  full  the  require- 
ments of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96).  They  must  also  earn 
24  semester  credits,  with  grades  of  C  or  better,  in  courses  in  The  Arts.  The 
following  courses  are  required  for  The  Arts  major:  Arts  23,  Basic  Design 
(does  not  carry  major  credit)  ;  Arts  31,  32,  Introduction  to  The  Arts.  Courses 
in  dramatics,  literature,  music,  and  home  economics  may  be  approved  as 
related  work  for  a  major  in  The  Arts  with  the  consent  of  the  supervisor 
and  the  College  Dean.  The  courses  of  each  major  program  are  selected  to 
meet   the  needs   of   the   student,   as   determined   in   conference    by    the   student 
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and   his  supervisor.  An  assigned  major  work  and/or  a   paper  in  the  student's 
area  of  specialization  will  be  required  in  the  senior  year. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in  The  Arts  are  advised  to  consult  with 
the  supervisor.  Professor  G.   R.  Thomas,  Room  218,   Hewitt  Hall. 

Bacteriology 

Students  interested  in  the  study  of  bacteria  and  related  microorganisms 
should  register  as  majors  in  Bacteriology.  Such  students  may  prepare  them- 
selves for  positions  in  universities,  experiment  stations,  research  institutes, 
industrial  organizations,  and  in  federal,  state,  or  city  laboratories.  Opportuni- 
ties are  available  in  the  fields  of  medical  or  public  health  bacteriology,  ani- 
mal diseases,  and  in  sanitary,  food,  dairy,  soil  or  industrial  microbiology. 
Students  may  also  prepare  themselves  for  employment  as  sanitary  inspectors 
or  in  other  phases  of  public  health  work. 

The  program  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  groups  of  majors:  (1) 
those  who  plan  to  obtain  employment  after  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  and  (2)  those  who  plan  to  take  graduate  work  in  Bacteriology,  which 
is  necessary  for  preferred  employment  in  the  field.  Students  primarily  inter- 
ested in  hospital  laboratory  work  should  consult  the  Medical  Technology 
curriculum. 

Students  who  major  in  Bacteriology  are  expected  to  meet  in  full  the 
requirements  of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96).  They  are 
expected  also  to  complete  courses  offered  by  the  Department,  and  by  related 
departments,  to  a  total  of  24  semester  credits,  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
A  course  in  Organic  Chemistry  is  also  required  for  Bacteriology  majors,  but 
cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  these  24  major  credits.  The  courses  of  each 
major  program  are  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student, 
as    determined    by    the    student    and    his    supervisor    in    personal    conference. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in  Bacteriology  are  advised  to  consult 
writh  the  supervisor,  Professor  L.  W.  Slanetz,  Room  215,  Nesmith  Hall. 

Biology 

Students  who  are  interested  in  a  broad  background  in  the  life  sciences 
are  advised  to  major  in  Biology.  Such  students  will  be  required  to  take 
courses  in  bacteriology,  botany,  entomology,  and  zoology  in  building  up  a 
program.  The  field,  however,  is  so  inclusive  that  the  majority  of  students  will 
find  it  desirable  to  include  one  or  two  additional  courses  in  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions, such  as  Bacteriology,  Botany,  or  Zoology.  In  addition  to  students 
who  desire  to  study  Biology  for  general  education,  it  is  suggested  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  Applied  Biology  and  Secondary-School  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion register  as  Biology  majors.  Students  who  are  interested  in  Forest  Game 
Management  are  advised  to  consider  registration  in  the  curriculum  of  that 
name  offered  by  the  Department  of  Forestry  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Teacher  Preparation  —  Students  who  are  planning  to  teach  Biology  in 
secondary  schools  are  urged  to  plan  for  practice  teaching  during  the  senior 
year.  As  few  positions  are  available  in  any  year  for  teaching  Biology  alone, 
a  student  should  include  courses  in  his  program  of  study  which  will  qualify 
him  for  teaching  other  sciences. 

Applied  Biology  —  Students  preparing  for  positions  which  involve  the 
application  of  the  science  of  Biology,  such  as  those  frequently  listed  by  the 
Federal  Civil  Service,  the  state  governments,  and  industry,  should  follow  the 
general   program  of   Biology   majors   and   should  elect   one   or   two   additional 
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courses  in  fields  of  Applied  Biology.  The  Division  is  well  fitted  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  students  for  work  in  fish  and  game  research,  conservation 
education,  and  in  state  departments  of  conservation.  Students  preparing  for 
professions  in  this  group  should  plan  to  secure  advanced  degrees,  since  posi- 
tions in  these  fields  are  difficult  to  secure  without  graduate  study.  Students 
who  are  interested  in  hospital  laboratory  work  should  consult  the  Medical 
Technology  curriculum. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  requirements  of  a  Biology  major  will  general- 
ly qualify  students  for  admission  to  graduate  schools  to  specialize  in  Biology 
or  in  one  of  its  major  subdivisions. 

Students  who  major  in  Biology  are  expected  to  meet  in  full  the  require- 
ments of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96) .  They  are  expected 
also  to  complete  courses  offered  in  the  Division  to  a  total  of  24  semester 
credits  (exclusive  of  Biology  1-2  or  3  and  Zoology  48)  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better.  The  minimum  course  requirements  for  Biology  majors  include  Bac- 
teriology I;  Botany  3;  one  course  selected  from  Botany  6,  12,  42,  or  56; 
Entomology  2;  Zoology  7;  and  one  other  course  in  Zoology  (except  Zoology 
87,  88  or  97,  98).  Biology  majors  are  also  required  to  complete  Chemistry 
3-4  and  eight  additional  hours  in  physical  science  (Chemistry,  Geology,  Math- 
ematics, Physical  Science  1-2  or  Physics).  These  courses  in  physical  science 
cannot  be  offered  as  major  credit. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in  Biology  are  advised  to  consult  with  the 
supervisor,  Professor  E.  F.  Swan,  Room  102,  Nesmith  Hall. 

Botany 

Students  who  are  interested  in  plant  life  are  advised  to  consider  registra- 
tion as  majors  in  Botany.  Botany  majors  with  suitable  undergraduate  back- 
grounds may  enter  the  field  of  secondary  education  or  become  research 
technicians.  Botany  majors,  other  than  those  whose  interest  is  secondary- 
school  teaching,  research  technique,  or  a  general  education,  should  expect  to 
continue  in  graduate  study  here  or  elsewhere.  Government  work,  institutional 
research,  certain  types  of  industrial  positions,  and  college  teaching  are  open 
to  Botany  students  with  advanced  preparation.  The  principal  fields  of  con- 
centration in  Botany  are:  (1)  Pathology,  (2)  Physiology,  (3)  Taxonomy, 
(4)    Ecology,    (5)    Morphology  and  Anatomy,    (6)    Cytology. 

Students  who  major  in  Botany  are  expected  to  meet  in  full  requirements 
of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96).  They  must  also  complete 
courses  offered  by  the  Department,  to  a  total  of  24  semester  credits  with 
grades  of  C  or  better.  Courses  in  other  departments  closely  related  to  the 
major  courses  may  be  counted  with  the  consent  of  the  major  supervisor  and 
the  College  Dean.  A  broad  background  in  chemistry  and  other  biological 
sciences   is  considered   essential  for   most   major    students. 

The  courses  of  each  major  program  are  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student,  as  determined  by  the  student  and  his  supervisor  in 
personal  conference. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in  Botany  are  advised  to  consult  with  the 
supervisor,  Professor  A.  R.  Hodgdon,  Room  218,  Nesmith   Hall. 

Chemistry 

Mudents  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Chemistry  will  find  oppor- 
tunities in  different  fields  such  as  (1)  individual  work  involving  the  develop- 
ment of  processes  or  production  activities  or  sales  work  based  on  a  scientific 
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knowledge  of  the  marketable  product;  (2)  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  and 
allied    subjects    in   secondary    schools   or   of   Chemistry    in   colleges;    and    (3) 

graduate  study  for  those  students  who  are  interested  and  particularly  pro- 
ficient  in  their  undergraduate  work. 

The  I  Diversity  otitis  two  channels  for  study  of  Chemistry;  majoring  in  the 
subject  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  or  enrolling  in  the  Prescribed  curricu- 
lum in  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Technology.  In  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  a  major  should  complete  Chemistry  3-4,  General  Chemistry,  or  preferably 
Chemistry  5-6,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  certain  courses  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  and  in  addition  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department  in  Analytical, 
Organic,  and  Physical  Chemistry  to  a  minimum  of  24  semester  credits,  with 
grades  of  C  or  better.  According  to  the  student's  interests,  other  supporting 
subjects  may  be  elected  to  form  a  broad  program  of  study  and  to  prepare 
for  some  one  of  the  opportunities  listed  above.  Majors  in  Chemistry  are 
expected  to  meet  in  full  the  requirements  of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curri- 
culum (page  96) . 

The  Department  is  equipped  to  furnish  the  preparation  necessary  for  teach- 
ing Chemistry  in  secondary  schools.  As  very  few  positions  are  available  in 
any  year  for  teaching  Chemistry  alone,  a  student  should  consider  a  program 
of  study  which  may  qualify  him  for  teaching  Chemistry  and  other  sciences, 
and  should  consult  Professor  Iddles  and  Professor  T.  0.  Marshall  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Students  who  are  interested  in  teaching  Chemistry 
in  college  are  advised   to  plan  on  graduate   study. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  Chemistry  are  advised  to  consult  with  the 
supervisor,  Professor  H.  A.  Iddles,  Room  117,  James  Hall,  as  early  in  their 
college   program   as  possible. 

Economics 

Students  who  are  interested  in  economic  and  business  life,  but  do  not 
desire  to  specialize  intensively  in  the  Business  curriculum  or  the  Secretarial 
curriculum,  are  advised  to  consider  registration  as  majors  in  Economics. 
Students  who  intend  to  enter  upon  graduate  study  in  Economics  should  plan  to 
major  in  this  field  as  undergraduates.  An  increasing  number  of  opportunities 
in  business  and  the  public  service  are  open  to  young  people  who  possess 
graduate   preparation   in    Economics. 

Business  positions  in  retail  stores,  chain  stores,  banks,  sales  organizations, 
general  business  offices,  insurance,  and  other  firms,  have  been  successfully 
filled  by  graduates  of  the  University  who  have  majored  in  Economics.  The 
Business  curriculum  provides  specific  preparation  for  several  of  these  fields 
by  reason  of  its  specialized  requirements.  A  student  who  desires  breadth  in 
his  education,  with  an  emphasis  on  Economics,  is  counseled  to  major  in  the 
Department. 

The  Department  is  equipped  to  furnish  the  preparation  necessary  for  teach- 
ing Economics  in  secondary  schools.  As  very  few  positions  are  available  in 
any  year  for  teaching  Economics  alone,  a  student  should  consider  a  program 
of  -tudy  which  may  qualify  him  for  teaching  Economics  and  other  social 
studies,  and  should  consult  the  supervisor,  and  Professor  T.  0.  Marshall  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

Students  who  major  in  Economics  are  expected  to  meet  in  full  the  re- 
quirements of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96).  They  are 
required    to    complete    successfully    Economics    1-2,    Principles    of   Economics; 
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and  Economics  31,  Economics  and  Business  Statistics.  They  are  required  to 
complete  24  semester  credits  of  Economics,  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  Of 
these  24  semester  credits,  a  minimum  of  12  credits  must  be  in  courses  in 
Economics  numbered  51  or  higher.  Major  credit  towards  the  12  semester 
hours  required  in  courses  numbered  above  50  will  be  approved  in  the  case 
of  transfer  students  only  if  such  courses  have  been  taken  as  upper  division 
courses,  i.e.,  in  the  junior  or  senior  year.  Individual  programs  will  be  arranged 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Business  Administration  1-2, 
21-22,  68,  and  70  may  be  counted  for  major  credit  in  Economics.  Business 
Administration  68  and  70  may  be  counted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ment that  12  semester  credits  be  in  courses  numbered  51  or  higher. 

Students  interested  in  a  major  in  Economics  should  consult  with  the  super- 
visor, Professor  C.  M.  Degler,  Room  104,   Morrill  Hall. 

Education 

Students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  for  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  who  do  not  desire  to  follow  any  of  the  University 
Teacher  Preparation  curriculums  should  consult  with  Professor  T.  0.  Mar- 
shall of  the  Department  of  Education,  Room  3,  Murkland  Hall.  Under  most 
circumstances  it  is  possible  for  such  students  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching  as  majors  in  the  subject  matter  department  in  which  they  desire  to 
teach.  (See  page  89).  In  other  instances,  it  may  be  wise  for  them  to  do 
their  work  as  majors  in  Education. 

One  group  majoring  in  Education  does  so  to  prepare  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools.  They  are  required  to  complete  24  semester  credits  in  Education, 
with  grades  of  C  or  better,  which  must  include  a  minimum  of  six  semester 
credits  in  supervised  practice  teaching  and  a  minimum  of  15  semester  credits 
in  Education  courses  other  than  practice  teaching.  These  students  are  also  re- 
quired to  complete,  with  an  average  grade  of  at  least  C,  (1)  a  teaching  major 
of  at  least  24  semester  credits  of  post-secondary  school  work  in  a  subject 
matter  field,  and  (2)  either  a  second  teaching  major  of  at  least  18  semester 
credits,  or  two  teaching  minors  of  12  semester  credits  each. 

A  second  group  of  majors  in  Education  is  composed  of  those  students  who 
are  interested  in  teaching  or  in  supervising  in  elementary  schools,  and  who 
are  graduates  of  two-  or  three-year  normal  schools  or  teachers  colleges. 
They  are  required  to  complete,  with  grades  of  C  or  better  12  semester  credits 
of  work  in  elementary  education  selected  from  the  advanced  courses  in  that 
subject  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  as  a  part  of  the  total  credits  which 
are  required  of  them  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Such 
students  will  select  the  remainder  of  their  major  program  with  the  advice 
and  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education.  (See  special 
Language  requirement,  page  96). 

While  some  courses  offered  in  Education  are  designed  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  general  student,  only  those  students  who  have  definitely  decided  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  teaching  profession  should  seriously  consider 
majoring  in  the  Department  of  Education.  All  students,  before  entering  Educa- 
tion 58,  are  required  to  take  a  battery  of  teacher  aptitude  examinations. 

Professor  T.  0.  Marshall,  Room  3,  Murkland  Hall,  is  supervisor  of  all 
majors  in  Education.  Arrangements  will  be  made,  however,  to  enable  majors 
in  Education  to  be  advised  in  particular  problems  by  members  of  the  Staff 
who  are  best  qualified  to  be  of  service  to  them. 
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English 


1  he   Department  of   English  offers  two   programs  of   study:    ihe  Literature 

major  ami   the   Teaching  major. 

I.  The  Literature  major  must  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  General 
Liberal    Arts   curriculum    (page   96).    He   must   also   complete    English    13. 

lie  must  earn  grades  of  C  or  better  in  24  semester  credits  in  literature 
courses  numbered  above  50:  of  these,  6  credits  must  be  in  Shakespeare 
<  English  57,  58)  :  6  credits  in  American  literature  (this  requirement  may  be 
satisfied  by  English  15.  16,  but  the  6  credits  thus  earned  cannot  be  counted 
toward  the  ~\  major  credits);  and  an  additional  12  credits  in  at  least  three 
centuries  of   English   literature   prior   to   the   twentieth. 

II.  The  Teaching  major  must  meet  in  full  the  requirements  of  the  General 
Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96)  and  the  state  certification  requirements 
for  teaching.  He  must  also  take  the  following  courses,  24  credits  of  which 
must  be  passed  with  grade  of  C  or  better: 

English   13,   14  English   36 

English  16  English  43,  44,  and  45 

English  25  English  57  or  58 

English  27  English-Education  91 

English  22,  34,  or  48 

Students  who  are  interested  in  majoring  in  English  should  consult  with 
the  supervisor,  Professor  S.   H.  Bingham,   Room   118,   Murkland  Hall. 

Entomology 

The  Department  of  Entomology  offers  various  courses  for  students  who  wish 
to  specialize  in  the  study  of  insect  life,  insect  control,  and  insects  in  rela- 
tion to  man.  There  are  many  fields  open  to  those  qualified  in  Entomology. 
There  are  opportunities  for  employment  in  public  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, and  in  addition,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  employment  with 
commercial  and  industrial  firms  which  frequently  employ  college  graduates 
who  have  majored  in  this  field  of  study.  Graduate  study  is  desirable  for  the 
student  who  seeks  high  achievement  in  Entomology.  A  more  intensive  pro- 
gram in  Entomology  may  be  secured  in  the  Prescribed  curriculum  offered 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Students  who  major  in  Entomology  are  expected  to  meet  in  full  the  re- 
quirements of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96).  They  are  ex- 
pected also  to  complete  successfully  courses  offered  by  the  Department,  to  a 
total  of  24  semester  credits,  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  Courses  in  other 
departments  may  be  counted  with  the  consent  of  the  major  supervisor  and 
the  College  Dean. 

Outlines  of  specific  suggested  programs  of  study  are  available  to  the 
student  upon  request  to  the  supervisor,  Professor  J.  G.  Conklin,  Room  18, 
Nesmith  Hall. 

General  Physical   Science 

A  student  having  broad  interest  in  physical  science,  but  no  professional 
objective  in  any  one  of  the  recognized  sciences  in  this  field,  may  register 
a-   a   General  Physical  Science  major. 

Students  who  major  in  General  Physical  Science  are  expected  to  meet  in 
full  the   requirements  of  the   General  Liberal  Arts   curriculum    (page   96).  In 
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addition,  they  must  complete  each  of  the  following  courses,  and  achieve  in 
them  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.3  or  better:  Mathematics  7-8,  Funda- 
mental Mathematics,  9-10,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  30,  Astron- 
omy; Chemistry  3-4,  General  Chemistry,  and  21,  Semimicro  Qualitative 
Analysis;  Geography  21,  The  Weather,  and  22,  Climates  of  the  World; 
Geology  1-2,  Principles  of  Geology;  and  Physics  1-2,  Introductory  Physics. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  choosing  General  Physical  Science  as  a 
major  should  consult  with  the  supervisor,  Professor  N.  McL.  Sage,  Room  10, 
Conant  Hall. 

Geology 

The  field  of  Geology  includes  the  earth  sciences.  This  is  not  alone  the 
study  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  evidence  of  prehistoric  life.  It  includes  also 
the  history  of  the  earth  from  its  beginning,  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  the 
landscape,  and  other  environmental  features  which  have  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  life  on  the  earth,  including  man. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  earth  sciences,  both  those  who  expect 
to  make  some  phase  of  geology  their  life  work,  and  those  who  desire  to  build 
a  program  of  liberal  studies  around  a  core  of  geological  and  related  subjects, 
are  advised  to  register  as  majors  in  Geology. 

The  search  for  new  sources  of  essential  mineral  resources  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  uses  for  certain  minerals  have  emphasized  the  need  for  men 
trained  in  the  earth  sciences.  Positions  as  mining  geologists,  petroleum  geol- 
ogists, mine  operators,  federal  and  state  survey  geologists,  and  university  and 
college  professors  of  geology  and  mineralogy  have  been  successfully  filled  by 
graduates  of  the  University  who  have  majored  in  Geology.  Other  former 
major  students  are  teaching  in  high  schools  or  are  in  business,  some  in 
fields  where  their  geologic  preparation  is  useful,  as  in  the  cement  and  mining- 
machine  industries. 

Students  who  major  in  Geology  are  expected  to  meet  in  full  the  require- 
ments of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96).  They  are  expected 
also  to  complete  Geology  1-2,  Principles  of  Geology,  and,  in  addition,  courses 
in  Geology  or  related  courses  approved  by  the  supervisor  and  the  College 
Dean  to  a  total  of  24  semester  credits  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  The  courses 
of  each  major  program  are  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  as  determined  by  the  student  and  his  supervisor  in  personal  con- 
ference. 

At  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  a  student  who  majors  in  Geology  must, 
after  consultation  with  his  supervisor,  submit  either  a  satisfactory  paper  or 
pass   a  written   comprehensive   examination. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  majoring  in  Geology  are  advised  to  consult 
with  the  supervisor,  Professor  N.  McL.  Sage,  Room  10,  Conant  Hall.  After 
a  student's  major  interest  is  determined,  the  advice,  assistance,  and  counsel 
of  one  or  more  additional  members  of  the  Department  will  be  sought  where 
a  special  area  of  concentration  is  contemplated  by  the  student.  For  example, 
the  student  whose  special  interest  lies  in  geographic  or  meteorologic  fields 
will  be  assigned  to   the   staff  members   responsible  for   these   fields. 

Govern  inent 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Government  are  designed  l<> 
aid  the  student  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  functions,  and  problems 
of  government,  and  of  the  place  of  government  in  the  modern  world.  For 
this    general    purpose,    courses    are    offered    in    public    affairs  local,    state, 
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aational,  ami  international.  Some  courses  listed  by  the  Department  are 
chiefl)   intended  to  provide  information  needed  lor  intelligent  and  responsible 

citizenship  and  to  provide  a  part  of  a  Libera]  education.  Others  are  of  a 
specialized  nature  and  have  been  planned  to  provide  basic  preparation  for 
professional  work.  A  few  are  intended  to  stress  the  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal development   id"  the  growth  of  political  thought  and  institutions. 

By  specializing  in  one  of  several  programs  of  Government,  the  major 
Student  may  prepare  himself  for  (1)  graduate  study  in  political  science  and 
government,  I  '2 1  public  administration,  (3)  research  in  government,  (4)  the 
Study  of  law.  (5)  graduate  study  for  the  foreign  service,  (6)  teaching  govern- 
ment courses  in  secondary  schools.  Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
government  courses  in  the  secondary  schools  should  check  their  planned 
program  of  study  with  Professor  T.  0.  Marshall  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation.  Ordinarily,  prospective  teachers  of  government  courses  will  find  it 
necessary   to   teach  related   courses   in  the   social  sciences. 

Majors  in  Government  have  an  unusual  opportunity  for  mastering  research 
techniques  and  gaining  practical  information  concerning  state  and  local 
government  in  New  Hampshire  through  work  as  an  intern  in  an  approved 
public  or  private  agency.  For  this  program  the  student  should  enroll  in 
Social  Science  81  with  the  prior  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Government.  Further  opportunity  for  similar  research  may  be 
gained   in  Government  65. 

Majors  in  Government  are  expected  to  meet  all  requirements  of  the  General 
Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96.  All  major  students  are  required  to  take 
Government  5.  Elements  of  Political  Science  and  Government  6,  Principles 
of  American  Government.  Students  who  expect  to  major  in  Government  are 
advised  to  register  for  these  courses  during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 
Students  majoring  in  Government  are  also  required  to  complete  a  research 
paper  approved  by  the  staff.  This  project  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  Re- 
search in  Government  Problems,  Government  65.  A  major  consists  of  a  mini- 
mum of  24  semester  credits  of  work  with  grades  of  C  or  better  in  Govern- 
ment and  in  any  related  courses  which  may  be  approved  by  the  supervisor 
and  the  College  Dean.  The  24  semester  credits  should  include  not  less  than 
12  in  courses  above  50.  Not  more  than  9  credits  earned  as  an  intern  in 
Social  Science  81  may  be  counted  toward  the  completion  of  the  major  re- 
quirements. Each  student  will  be  counseled  individually  and  his  program 
of  study  planned  for  his  needs. 

Students  interested  in  electing  Government  as  a  major  should  meet  with 
the  supervisor,  Professor  J.  T.  Holden,  Room  204,  Morrill  Hall. 

History 

History  as  a  field  in  which  to  major,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  following 
group-  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  wish  to  do  college  teaching  in  history. 
Graduate  study  is  indispensable  for  such  work,  but  preparation  may  be  made 
for  it  by  a  certain  amount  of  undergraduate  specialization.  (2)  Those  who 
plan  to  teach  history  in  secondary  schools.  For  such  a  position,  training  in 
other  social  studies  is  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  stu- 
dent is  therefore  advised  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Department  of  Education, 
as  well  as  with  the  Department  of  History,  with  a  view  to  satisfying  teaching 
certification  standards  and  building  a  well-rounded  program  of  studies.  (3) 
Those  who  intend  to  enter  other  professional  fields  in  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  historical  knowledge  is  desirable.  Such  a  field,  for  example,  might 
be    that    of   library    training    in    which    an    historical    preparation    would   rank 
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with  study  in  literature  as  a  background,  or  the  increasingly  important  pro- 
fession of  archivist.  (4)  Any  students  who  feel  free  to  plan  the  college 
program  without  too  specific  reference  to  a  vocation,  and  who  have  a  special 
interest  in  history. 

Students  who  major  in  History  are  expected  to  meet  in  full  the  require- 
ments of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96) .  They  must  earn 
24  semester  credits  in  courses  in  History,  with  grades  of  C  or  better, 
exclusive  of  History  1,  2,  which  must  include  a  minimum  of  six  semester 
credits  from  Group  A  and  a  minimum  of  six  semester  credits  from  Group  B. 
(See  the  description  of  courses  offered  by  the  Department.)  A  student  who 
majors  in  History  must  prepare  a  satisfactory  paper  on  a  subject  approved 
by  the  supervisor,  in  the  student's  field  of  concentration.  The  student  must 
secure  approval  of  the  subject  chosen,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment, before  December  15  of  the  student's  senior  year  and  the  completed 
paper  must  be  filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  before  April  1 
of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  granted. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  History  should  consult  with  the  supervisor, 
Professor  P.  M.  Marston,  Room  204C,  DeMeritt  Hall. 

History  and  Literature 

Students  who  desire  a  broad  education  may  take  a  combined  major  in 
History  and  Literature.  Students  who  plan  to  enter  library  service  may  also 
find  here  a  desirable  major.  The  program  of  this  major  offers  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  history  and  literature  together  of  France,  of  Germany,  or  of 
Spain.  A  still  broader  survey  of  European  history  and  of  its  literature  is 
also  possible.  The  program  involves  the  completion  of  24  semester  credits 
with  grades  of  C  or  better  in  one  of  the  following  groups  of  courses,  of  which 
12  credits  should  be  in  History  and  12  credits  in  Languages: 

I     History  9,   10,   19,  20,  83,  84; 

Spanish  5-6,  51,  52,  55,  56,  65,  66; 

II     History  19,  20,  83,  84; 

French  5-6,  51-52,  53-54,  55-56; 

III     History  19,  20,  83,  84; 

German  5-6,  53-54,   55-56,  57-58; 

A  student  who  has  met  the  major  requirements  in  History  and  Literature 
and  other  requirements  of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  Curriculum  as  listed  on 
pages  95  and  96  will  be  recommended  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with 
the  notation   "History   and   Literature"  on   the   Commencement   program. 

Students'  registration  cards  may  be  signed  by  either  Professor  P.  M.  Mars- 
ton,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History,  Room  204C,  DeMeritt  Hall, 
or  Professor  R.  A.  Casas,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Languages,  Room 
119,  Murkland  Hall. 

Students  electing  option  I,  IT,  or  III,  will  be  encouraged  to  do  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  reading  for  the  History  courses  in  Spanish,  French,  or 
Cerman,  respectively. 
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Languages 

A  major  student  in  the  Department  of  Languages  may  have  a  professional 
or  cultural  objective.  Many  majors  plan  to  enter  secondary-school  or  college 
teaching.  For  such  Students  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  curriculum.  The  arrange- 
ment of  Language  courses  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  individual's  needs. 
As  most  language  teachers  are  obliged  to  teach  more  than  one  language,  or 
one  language  in  combination  with  other  subjects,  students  should  not  plan  to 
concentrate  in  a  single  language  and  its  literature,  but  to  map  out  a  program 
including  two  languages  (preferably  French  and  Latin),  or  one  language  with 
a  Dumber  of  courses  in  English  or  History.  Students  who  may  desire  depart- 
mental recommendations  for  teaching  a  modern  language  should  include 
French  13-14,  German  13-14,  or  Spanish  13-14  in  their  major  programs.  Pro- 
spective teachers  should  consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  Professor 
R.  A.  Casas.  and  Professor  T.  0.  Marshall  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Some  departmental  majors  plan  to  enter  library  service.  Most  library  schools 
require  two  foreign  languages. 

Major  students  who  do  not  plan  to  teach  usually  have  a  cultural  objective. 
Here  again  the  flexibility  of  the  departmental  offerings  makes  it  possible  to 
arrange  individual  programs  for  individual  students.  Some  students  find  a 
special  appeal  in  a  single  foreign  literature  and  wish  to  explore  it  thoroughly. 
Others  find  that  the  study  of  two  or  three  languages  and  literature  is  a 
broadening  and  stimulating  experience. 

For  non-majors,  the  Department  offers  practical  courses  which  are  a  valu- 
able aid  to  careers  in  foreign  service  (consular,  diplomatic,  commercial,  mili- 
tary or  naval),  journalism  (for  international  news,  foreign  books,  and  the 
like),  interpreting,  translating,  travel  agencies,  radio  announcing,  etc.  A 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  invaluable  for  the  historian,  the  architect, 
the  musician,  the  artist,  the  political  and  social  scientist,  and  for  any  citizen 
who  is  interested  in  foreign  affairs.  The  biologist,  chemist,  or  physicist  should 
always  be  able  to  read  foreign  articles  and  keep  up  with  research  in  his  field 
in  foreign  countries.  As  most  graduate  schools  require  a  knowledge  of  one 
or  two  foreign  languages,  all  students  who  may  possibly  do  graduate  work  in 
any  field  should  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German.  The  ele- 
mentary courses  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  are  planned  par- 
ticularly to  help  students  acquire  an  ability  to  read  and  to  speak  the  re- 
spective languages;  at  the  same  time,  through  reading  and  oral  work,  the 
student  learns  something  of  the  history,  institutions,  customs,  and  spirit  of 
a  foreign  country.  Latin  is  the  basis  of  all  language  study  and  the  study  of 
the  Romance  languages   in   particular. 

For  non-majors,  there  are  offered  three  courses  which  are  given  in  English. 
These  courses  offer,  respectively,  a  survey  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  (in 
translations),  a  survey  of  Modern  European  Literatures  (in  translation),  and 
an   introduction   to  Romance   Philology. 

Students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Languages  are  expected  to  meet 
in  full  the  requirements  of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96), 
and  must  designate  French,  German,  Latin,  Romance  Languages,  or  Spanish 
as  their  particular  major.  Elementary  courses  (French  1-2,  German  1-2, 
Greek  1-2,  Italian  1-2,  Latin  1-2,  and  Spanish  1-2)  cannot  be  counted  for 
major  credits.  A  major  in  a  single  language  (French,  German,  Latin,  or 
Spanish)  must  comprise  a  minimum  of  18  major  credits  in  a  particular  lang- 
uage. The  remaining  6  credits  may  be  earned  in  other  designated  courses  in 
the  Department.  A  major  in  Romance  Languages  must  comprise  courses  in 
both  French  and  Spanish  (not  including  French  1-2  or  Spanish  1-2)  with 
a  minimum  of  12  major  credits  in  each. 
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The  special  supervisor  for  majors  in  French  is  Professor  C.  S.  Parker;  for 
majors  in  German,  Professor  A.  P.  Danoff;  for  majors  in  Latin,  Professor 
J.  S.  Walsh;  for  majors  in  Spanish  and  Romance  Languages,  Professor  R.  A. 
Casas.  All  offices  of  the  Department  of  Languages   are   in   Murkland   Hall. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  combined  major  in  History  and  Literature. 

Mathematics 

Over  and  above  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  mathematics 
for  its  own  interest,  it  is  being  recognized,  even  more  forcefully,  that  such 
study  will  give  the  student  essential  and  invaluable  equipment  for  any  sci- 
entific pursuit.  The  courses  in  mathematics  are  intended  to  provide  a  sound 
preparation  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  offer  a  sufficient 
variety  of  subject  matter  to  meet  diversified  interests.  Courses  are  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  who  majors  in  Mathematics  for  opportunities  in  vari- 
ous fields.  Among  them  are  (1)  work  in  statistics,  such  as  government 
agencies,  business,  life  insurance,  and  the  application  of  statistics  to  problems 
in  education,  economics,  sociology,  psychology,  medicine,  and  genetics;  (2) 
teaching  mathematics  in  secondary  schools;  (3)  graduate  study  for  those 
students  who  are  interested  and  especially  proficient  in  their  undergraduate 
work;  (4)  many  industrial  opportunities  requiring  mathematics  for  research 
in  applied  problems  and  consulting  work. 

All  students  who  major  in  Mathematics  must  meet  in  full  the  requirements 
of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96),  and  must  complete,  with 
grades  of  C  or  better,  at  least  24  semester  credits  in  Mathematics  (exclusive 
of  Math.  2,  3,  7-8,  and  21),  including  Math.  62  and  68. 

All  students  who  are  interested  in  a  Mathematics  major  should  consult  with 
the  supervisor.  Professor  D.  M.  Perkins,  Room  105,  DeMeritt  Hall. 

Music 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  major  program  in  the  General  Liberal 
Arts  curriculum.  Studies  such  as  history,  literature,  and  appreciation  of  music 
endow  the  student  with  cultural  values  which  enrich  his  entire  life.  Instruction 
offered  in  the  Department  of  Music  is  designed  to  develop  musicianship,  the 
ability  to  perform  and  capacity  to  teach,  supplemented  by  the  general  educa- 
tion required  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  broad  scope  of  subjects 
available  within  the  department  equip  the  student  with  a  basis  for  professional 
competency  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  foundation  and  stimulus  for 
graduate    study. 

Instrumental  and  vocal  instruction  are  given  in  private  lessons  while  class 
instruction  provides  for  the  pursuit  of  academic  studies.  Student  recitals, 
instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles,  Men's  and  Women's  Glee  Clubs,  the 
University  Concert  Choir,  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Symphonic  Band  afford 
both  laboratory  and  concert  experience  in  a  variety  of  performance   settings. 

The  expanding  and  dynamic  force  which  music  is  fast  becoming  in  contem- 
porary American  society  is  reflected  by  increased  demands  for  teachers  of 
music;  performers;  music  librarians;  radio,  recording,  television,  and  movie 
musicians;  music  therapists;  and  higher  standards  of  quality  and  performance 
of  music  in  places  of  worship. 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  with  a  major  in  Music  Education  (see  page  91  for  curriculum  require- 
ments) . 
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A  major  in  music  is  offered  with  three  options  in  concentration.  All  students 
must  complete  the  requirements  of  the  basic  theory  courses:  Music  9-10,  11-12. 
13-14,  ami  L5-16;  and  the  basic  history-literature  course,  Music  37-38.  In 
addition,    the    specific    requirements   of   each    option   are    given   below: 

1.     Music    History:    advanced    theory    (4    credits);     advanced    history    and 
literature    (12   credits);    Music  23   and/or  Music  26    (8  credits). 

11.  Applied  Music:  qualified  students  may  major  in  voice,  piano,  organ, 
strings,  woodwind  or  brass  (a  student  choosing  this  option  must  pass  a 
performance  examination  before  the  Department  of  Music  staff)  ;  advanced 
theory  or  literature  (4  credits)  and  applied  music  (16  credits  —  2  credits 
per  semester).   A   senior  recital  must   also   be   presented. 

III.  Theory:  emphasis  on  musical  composition;  advanced  theory  (12 
credits),   advanced   history    (4  credits)    and   Music   23    (8  credits). 

Students  majoring  in  Music  are  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  in  full  (page  96).  They  must  also  earn 
grades  of  C  or  better  in  all  courses  required  of  the  Music   Major. 

The  Department  of  Music  is  an  Associate  Member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music. 

Prospective  majors  in  Music  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  Supervisor, 
Professor  Karl  H.   Bratton,   Room   101A,   Ballard   Hall. 

Philosophy 

From  the  historical  point  of  view,  philosophy  is  particularly  effective  in 
unifying  the  various  intellectual  disciplines  that  make  a  University.  But 
philosophy  also  has  its  own  distinctive  method  and  subject  matter.  The 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  reflect  this  division  of  function. 

Students  who  are  interested  primarily  in  the  history  of  ideas  may  select 
courses  from  a  sequence  which  covers  the  history  of  philosophy  from  the  early 
Greek  philosophers  to  those  of  the  contemporary  world. 

Students  who  prefer  to  concentrate  on  a  more  limited  but  more  systematic 
and  intensive  study  may  choose  from  a  sequence  of  courses  covering  the  most 
important  divisions  of  philosophy  itself:  logic  and  epistemology,  metaphysics, 
ethics,  philosophy  of  religion,   and   aesthetics. 

Courses  in  the  latter  group  make  it  possible  to  combine  philosophy  with 
other  work  in  the  humanities,  especially  the  arts,  English,  and  classical 
literature,  and  with  appropriate  work  in  the  social  sciences.  Wherever  it  is 
possible,  the  work  of  the  course  is  made  relevant  to  other  fields  in  which 
students  may  be  concentrating. 

Students  in  the  following  groups  may  find  philosophy  of  particular  value: 
(1)  those  who  intend  to  undertake  graduate  work  in  some  division  of  the 
humanities  or  in  some  branch  of  the  social  sciences;  (2)  those  who  intend 
to  enter  a  theological  school  or  seminary,  or  who  intend  to  specialize  in 
religious  education. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  does  not  offer  a  major  in  Philosophy. 

Physics 

The  major  in  Physics  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  a  diversity  of 
interest?  in  the  application  of  this  fundamental  science.  Broad  in  scope,  the 
program  provides  electives  so  that  a  student  may  supplement  his  work  in 
physics  by  that  in  other  fields  such  as  mathematics  and  the  allied  sciences. 
The  intermediate  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  ground- 
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ing  in  fundamentals  in  a  particular  branch  of  physics.  Some  of  these  courses 
are  supplemented  by  appropriate  laboratory  work.  Opportunity  is  given  in 
the  senior  year  for  the  major  student  to  do  some  elemental  investigation  of 
his  own  choosing  under  guidance.  Graduates  of  this  major  are  eligible  for 
employment  in  the  various  industrial,  government,  and  armed  services  labor- 
atories or  they  may  continue  study  in  the  academic  field  leading  to  more  ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Students  who  major  in  Physics  are  expected  to  meet  in  full  the  requirements 
of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96).  They  are  required  to 
complete  24  semester  credits,  in  addition  to  the  introductory  courses,  with 
grades  of  C  or  better,  and  must  elect  Physics  18,  23-24  as  the  introductory 
course  in  place  of  Physics  1-2.  Since  proper  preparation  in  mathematics  is 
essential,  the  student  should  elect  in  the  freshman  year  if  possible,  Mathema- 
tics 21-22,  in  order  to  have  the  prerequisites  for  the  courses  that  follow.  If 
Mathematics  7  has  been  passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  higher,  students  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  be  admitted  to  Physics  18,  23-24,  while  taking 
Mathematics  8,  9-10  concurrently,  with  the  specific  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  provided  grades  of  at  least  B  in  mathematics  are  maintained. 
Liberal  Arts  students  who  wish  to  register  for  advanced  courses  in  physics 
should  discuss  the  mathematical  prerequisites  with  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  Physics  are  advised  to  consult  with  the 
supervisor,  Professor  H.  H.  Hall,  Room  103,  DeMeritt  Hall. 

Psychology 

Some  students  may  wish  to  major  in  Psychology  for  the  purposes  of  under- 
standing themselves  and  others  more  adequately  and  of  gaining  knowledge 
of  scientific  methods  of  studying  human  behavior.  Others  may  not  have  these 
aims  in  mind  but  also  may  wish  to  specialize  in  Psychology  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  one  of  the  following  professional  objectives:  (1)  college  teaching; 
(2)  personnel  work  in  industry  or  government;  (3)  supervision  of  psycho- 
logical testing  in  mental  hospitals,  juvenile  courts,  city  school  systems,  child 
guidance  clinics,  and  the  Federal  Civil  Service;  (4)  counseling  and  guidance 
in  secondary  schools   and   colleges;    and    (5)    clinical   practice. 

Students  who  contemplate  major  work  in  Psychology  as  a  means  of  pre- 
paring for  a  profession  should  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of  graduate  work. 
For  non-majors,  a  background  of  psychology  will  be  an  asset  in  teaching,  nurs- 
ing, social  work,  business  and  industrial  management  or  in  professions  such 
as  medicine  and  law  in  which  human  relations  are  of  primary   importance. 

Students  who  major  in  Psychology  are  expected  to  meet  in  full  the  require- 
ments of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96).  They  are  required 
to  complete  24  semester  credits  with  grades  of  C  or  better  in  courses  in 
Psychology  and  in  such  related  courses  as  may  be  approved  by  the  super- 
visor and  the  College  Dean.  Psychology  95,  Advanced  General  Psychology, 
and  Psychology  98,  Seminar  in  Psychology,  are  required  of  all  majors. 
Psychology  57,  Experimental  Psychology,  and  Psychology  67,  Statistics  in 
Psychology,  should  be  taken  by  all  psychology  majors  who  are  planning  for 
graduate  work.  A  comprehensive  paper  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  super- 
visor is  required.  This  paper  is  the  core  project  in  Psychology  98. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  Psychology  are  advised  to  consult  with 
the  supervisor,  Professor  H.  A.  Carroll,  Room  202F,  Conant  Hall. 

A  graduate  program  of  study  is  off  rod  for  those  students  who  are  Interested 
in  earning  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Psychology.  (See  the  catalogue  of 
the   Graduate   School   for   further   information.) 
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Sociology 

The  major  in  Sociology  is  for  (1)  students  who  desire  a  liberal  education 
with  emphasis  on  study  of  the  organization  and  differentiation  of  contemporary 
society,  particularly  study  of  the  research  methods  developed  in  recent  years 
for  a  better  understanding  of  social  phenomena;  (2)  students  who  intend  to 
do  graduate  work  in  Sociology  ;  and  (3)  students  who  plan  to  attend  a 
graduate  school  of  social  work  but  prefer  a  broader  choice  of  undergraduate 
electives   than   the   prescribed   Social  Service  curriculum   permits. 

The  Social  Service  curriculum,  with  its  field  experience  and  its  concentration 
on  pre-professional  courses,  not  only  prepares  students  to  enter  graduate 
schools  of  social  work  but  also  has  been  quite  successful,  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  preparing  them  for  junior  positions  in  social  work  prior  to  graduate 

study. 

Students  who  wish  to  teach  sociology  in  secondary  schools  are  advised  that 
such  teachers  usually  have  to  teach  related  social  studies.  Students  with  this 
vocational  aim  should  consult  with  Professor  T.  0.  Marshall  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Majors  in  Sociology  are  expected  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96) .  It  is  recommended  that  they 
take  Sociology  1,  Introductory  Sociology,  during  their  freshman  or  sophomore 
years.  In  addition,  they  must  complete  a  minimum  of  24  semester  credits  with 
grades  of  C  or  better  in  Sociology  (or  in  any  related  course  approved  by 
the  supervisor  and  the  College  Dean).  Sociology  85,  86,  Development  of 
Sociological  Thought,  Sociology  92,  Fields  of  Sociology,  and  Sociology  75,  76, 
Methods  of  Social  Research,  are  required.  At  the  end  of  the  senior  year  they 
must   pass   a   written   comprehensive   examination. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  choosing  Sociology  as  a  major  should  con- 
sult with  the  supervisor,  Professor  R.  Dewey,  Room  206,  DeMeritt  Hall. 

Zoology 

Zoology  is  the  science  of  animal  life;  the  study  of  the  structure,  functions, 
development,  and  classification  of  the  various  animal  forms.  The  student  may 
major  in  Zoology  (1)  because  of  a  general  educational  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject; (2)  because  of  his  avocational  interest  in  nature  study;  or  (3)  to 
prepare  for  professional  work  in  pure  science  or  in  applied  zoology.  Fish  and 
game  research,  important  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  is  an 
example  of  applied  zoology.  Students  who  are  interested  in  entering  the 
fields  of  applied  zoology  should  plan  to  secure  advanced  degrees  since  posi- 
tions in  these  fields  are  difficult  to  obtain  without  graduate  study.  Under- 
graduate preparation  for  students  who  are  interested  in  applied  zoology  gen- 
erally should  parallel  that  of  any  student  planning  to  enter  graduate  work  in 
Zoology.  Students  who  are  interested  in  Forest  Game  Management  are  ad- 
vised to  consider  registration  in  the  curriculum  of  that  name  offered  by  the 
Department   of  Forestry   in   the   College   of  Agriculture. 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire's  location  on  tidewater  and  near  the 
open  ocean  provides  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  study  of  Marine  Zoology 
and    Marine   Ecology. 

All  students  who  major  in  Zoology  are  expected  to  meet  in  full  the  re- 
quirements of  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (page  96)  with  grades  of 
C   or   better   in   24   semester   credits   in  Zoology.   Related   courses   in   other   de- 
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partments  may  be  counted  for  major  credit  with  the  consent  of  the  supervisor 
and  the  College  Dean.  Minimum  course  requirements  for  Zoology  majors  in- 
clude: Zoology  7-8,  Zoology  20  or  59,  and  Botany  3  or  6;  eight  of  the  24 
major  credits  must  be  in  courses  numbered  51-100.  Zoology  majors  are  also 
required  to  present  credit  for  Chemistry  3-4  and  a  course  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry. (Chemistry  45,  51-52,  or  Biochemistry  1) .  These  courses  in  Chemistry 
cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  the  24  major  credits. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  a  Zoology  major  are  advised  to  consult  with 
the  supervisor,  Professor  W.  L.  Bullock,  Room  107A,  Nesmith  Hall. 


OTHER  PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

Although  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  one  of  the 
major  fields  just  outlined,  the  student  may  also  prepare  himself  for  some 
related  objective  which  he  may  have  in  mind.  Two  of  these  are  described 
below  and  there  is  enough  freedom  of  election  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
student,  in  consultation   with   his   supervisor,   to   arrange   others. 

Pre-Dental 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  a  school  of  dentistry  may  follow  the  Pre- 
Medical  curriculum  (page  86),  or  they  may  elect  to  major  in  almost  any 
field  offered  under  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  (pages  67-81). 
The  student's  program  should  include  courses  in  comparative  anatomy, 
physics,  and  organic  chemistry.  Students  who  plan  to  enter  a  school  of 
dentistry,  either  before  or  after  achieving  the  bachelor's  degree,  are  advised 
to  consult  with  Professor  W.  L.  Bullock,  Room  107 A,  Nesmith  Hall. 

Pre-Law 

While  the  various  bar  associations  and  law  schools  do  not  prescribe  a 
specific  undergraduate  curriculum  for  future  lawyers,  they  recommend  that 
a  student  who  contemplates  entering  law  school  should  plan  a  study  program 
which  will  develop  breadth  of  view  and  facility  of  expression.  They  also 
urge  him  to  acquire  a  background  of  information  concerning  the  society  in 
which  he  lives  and  the  forces  which  have  shaped  modern  institutions.  They 
urge  him  particularly  to  perfect  his  use  and  understanding  of  the  English 
language. 

The  courses  considered  most  helpful  are  those  which  develop  oral  and 
written  expression,  deal  with  man's  social,  economic,  and  political  institu- 
tions, provide  an  understanding  of  the  human  mind,  and  develop  the  art 
of  thinking.  A  course  in  the  elements  of  accounting  may  be  useful. 

A  number  of  law  schools  require  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  of  stu- 
dents seeking  admission;  each  law  school  will  advise  a  student  upon  request 
whether  or  not  he  will  be  expected  to  take  the  test  in  partial  satisfaction 
of  admission  requirements.  Particulars  of  the  examination  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Department  of  Government,  Morrill  204. 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  law  school  after  graduation  are  advised  to 
consult  with  Professor  J.  T.  Holden,  Room  204,  Morrill  Hall,  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  their  decision. 
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PRESCRIBED  CURRICULA 

Several  prescribed  programs  of  study  intended  to  provide  preparation  for 
business  or  professional  life  are  available  to  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  They  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  considerable  special- 
ization while  conserving  the  breadth  and  general  culture  of  the  students  enroll- 
ed in  them.  They  arc  Less  broad  and  general,  however,  than  the  General  Liberal 
Arts  curriculum.  They  arc  definitely  professional  in  character.  All  Prescribed 
curricula   lead  to   the   degree  of    Bachelor   of   Science. 

Business  Curriculum 

One  curriculum  with  an  option  is  offered  in  this  field.  (1)  A  curriculum 
for  students  who  do  not  desire  to  specialize  in  any  particular  phase  of  busi- 
ness; (2)  an  option  for  those  desiring  to  specialize  in  accounting.  The  Busi- 
oess  curriculum  provides  for  general  education  as  well  as  for  professional  pre- 
paration in  business  subjects.  For  students  interested  in  marketing  and  distri- 
bution, in  finance,  or  in  labor  and  personnel  administration,  a  list  of  courses 
in  these  areas  is  offered.  Students  may  choose  electives  from  these  groups. 
Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  Business  curriculum  are  successfully  filling  re- 
sponsible positions  with  accounting,  banking,  insurance,  merchandising,  and 
manufacturing  concerns. 

The  Busiriess  curriculum  is  planned  to  emphasize  foundation  or  general 
courses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  with  specialization  coming  large- 
ly in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  program  is  outlined  on  pages  99  and 
100.  Students  registered  for  this  curriculum  are  held  for  the  requirements  ex- 
pected of  students  in  all  prescribed  curricula  (page  97).  Students  pur- 
suing the  Business  curriculum  must  obtain  grades  of  C  or  better  in  24 
semester  credits  from  the  following  courses;  Business  Administration  1-2, 
21-22,  23,  34;  Economics  1-2,  25,  31,  51,  53,  56;  and  English  35.  Of  the 
required  courses  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  at  least  12 
semester  credits  shall  be  earned  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Students  pursuing  the  Accounting  option  must  obtain  grades  of  C  or  better 
in  24  semester  credits  from  the  following  courses:  Business  Administration 
1-2,  3-4,  7-8,  21-22,  23,  55,  56,  57,  61,  68;  Economics  1-2,  25,  31,  53,  56; 
and  English  35.  Of  the  required  courses  in  Economics  and  Business  Admin- 
istration, at  least  12  semester  credits  shall  be  earned  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  at  least  six  of  these  semester  credits  shall  be  in  account- 
ing courses. 

Students  interested  in  registering  for  the  Business  curriculum  or  the 
Accounting  option  should  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department, 
Professor  A.  W.  Johnson,  Room  212,  Morrill  Hall.  Those  who  elect  either 
of  the  curricula  will  be  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  department  staff  who 
will  act  as  supervisor  for  the  duration  of  the  student's  course. 

Hotel  Administration   Curriculum 

There  is  a  fascinating  career  for  men  and  women  in  hotels,  motels,  and 
various  phases  of  food  service  management.  This  type  of  work  requires  much 
time,  energy,  and  ingenuity,  but  the  rewards  are  most  satisfying.  Particularly 
in  the  food  service  area  the  demands  for  trained  personnel  mount  continuously. 
Food  organizations  and  hotels  as  well  are  eagerly  searching  for  desirable 
trainees. 
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A  degree  from  this  or  any  college  is  not  a  definite  indication  of  preparedness 
for  a  management  position.  There  is  no  thought  here  to  train  a  student  for 
a  specific  hotel  job,  rather  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  him  with 
some  appreciation  of  the  wide  variety  of  subject  matter  demanded  of  today's 
hotel  executive.  In  addition,  work  in  the  humanities  and  in  the  social  and 
physical  sciences  aims  to  assist  him  to  take  his  place  in  a  world  in  which 
he  will  enjoy  working  and  living.  The  whole  program  will  enable  smart 
graduates  to  receive  advantageous  placement  and  early  progress  in  this  field. 

The  curriculum  is  so  specialized  that  three  college  years  are  needed  to 
fulfill  the  requirements.  Regular  students  should  enter  the  curriculum  no 
later  than  the  fall  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  Students  transferring  to 
the  program  after  the  sophomore  year  can  expect  to  complete  the  requirements 
in  two  years  only  if  they  offer  substantially  the  required  work  of  the  first 
two  years  as  shown  in  the  program  of  study. 

The  basic  work  comprises  four  main  divisions:  Foods,  Engineering,  Account- 
ing, and  Hotel  Management  Problems.  About  three-fourths  of  the  total  cur- 
riculum is  prescribed  by  the  requirements  of  the  Department  together  with 
the  University  and  College  requirements,  leaving  about  one-fourth  of  the  time 
open  for  electives  in  allied  subjects   or  others  of  the   student's  choice. 

To  be  graduated  from  the  Hotel  Administration  curriculum,  a  student  must 
have  completed  satisfactorily  the  requirements  for  all  Prescribed  curricula 
(page  97),  the  courses  as  detailed  on  page  101,  and  further  he  must  have 
attained  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.4  or  better  in  the  following 
courses:  Business  Administration  9-10;  Electrical  Engineering  31;  Hotel 
Administration  5,  26;  Home  Economics  15-16,  51-52;  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 40. 

To  make  certain  that  the  hotel  administration  program  contains  some  experi- 
ence under  working  conditions,  each  student  is  required  to  secure  before  gradu- 
ation a  minimum  of  20  points  of  hotel  practice  credit  in  addition  to  the  scho- 
lastic requirements  of  the  curriculum.  This  will  be  achieved  through  work  in 
hotels  where  supervision  will  be  authorized,  regular  reports  submitted  by  the 
students,  and  the  grade  of  work  reported  by  the  employer.  Each  week  of  work 
will  constitute  one  point.  Not  more  than  12  points  may  be  secured  for  any 
one  type  of  work  performed,  nor  more  than  20  points  from  a  given  hotel. 

Students  interested  in  Hotel  Administration  are  advised  to  consult  with  the 
supervisor,  Professor  R.   R.  Starke,   Room    105,   Conant   Hall. 

Medical  Technology  Curriculum 

There  is  now  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  medical  technologists. 
Public  health  and  medicine  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  laboratory. 
Professional  technicians  are  needed  to  perform  various  laboratory  techniques 
and  tests,  such  as  blood  typing,  blood  counts,  tissue  sections,  urinalyses,  and 
bacteriological  and  serological  tests.  Positions  in  this  field  are  available  in 
hospital  laboratories,  physicians'  and  surgeons'  clinics,  and  in  health  depart- 
ment laboratories. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  becoming  medical  technologists  should  re- 
gister in  the  Prescribed  curriculum  in  Medical  Technology.  In  this  program 
students  will  take  their  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years'  work  at  the 
University  and  their  last  year's  work  at  the  Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital 
School  of  Medical  Technology,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  After  satisfactorily 
completing  the  courses  at  the  School  of  Medical  Technology  (Biology  61-62), 
the  student  is  awarded  32  credits  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  This 
program  also  qualifies  the  student  for  the  examination  for  the   Medical  Tech- 
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aologist's  certificate  administered  by  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists 
of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists.  Tims  a  student  can  obtain 
the  B.S.  degree  from  the  I  niversit}  and  the  M.T.  certificate  in  a  four-year 
period.  Students  who  complete  this  curriculum  are  well  qualified  for  work 
in  any  hospital,  or  medical  laboratory   (see  page  102). 

At  the  present  time,  the  fees  for  the  senior  year  include  a  University  tuition 
fee  of  SoO  for  New  Hampshire  residents  and  $120  for  non-residents  and  a 
maintenance  fee  of  $300  (includes  room  and  board)  at  the  Mary  Hitchcock 
Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Medical  Technology.  The  latter  institution  has 
a  Stipend  Program  which  provides  $600  for  students  meeting  the  requirements 
of   thi<   program. 

Students  in  the  Medical  Technology  curriculum  are  held  for  the  require- 
ments expected  of  students  in  all  Prescribed  curricula  (page  97).  They 
must  also  obtain  grades  of  C  or  better  in  24  semester  credits  from  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Zoology  17,  20;  Bacteriology  1,  8,  53;  Chemistry  17,  45;  and 
Biochemistry  56. 

Students  who  in  their  junior  year  decide  not  to  take  the  training  program 
at  the  Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Medical  Technology 
will  find  it  possible  to  transfer  to  a  major  in  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curricu- 
lum, such  as  Bacteriology  or  some  other  biological  science.  In  such  case,  they 
would  have  to  satisfy  a  language  requirement  which  may  be  met  by  passing 
a  reading  test  based  on  two  years  of  language  taken  in  high  school  or  one 
year  of  college  language. 

Students  interested  in  the  Prescribed  curriculum  in  Medical  Technology  are 
advised  to  consult  with  the  supervisor,  Professor  L.  W.  Slanetz,  Room  215, 
Nesmith  Hall. 

Nursing   Curriculum 

Any  student  who  is  interested  in  nursing  as  a  career  is  encouraged  to  con- 
sider the  Nursing  curriculum.  It  affords  opportunity  for  examinations  for  re- 
gistration as  a  nurse  and  enables  the  matriculant  also  to  secure  a  college 
degree.  The  breadth  of  training  beyond  that  usually  received  in  a  hospital 
training  school  is  increasingly  in  demand,  particularly  for  those  who  aspire 
to  executive  or  supervisory  positions.  The  curriculum  prepares  for  nursing 
and  also  permits  the  student  some  specialization  in  other  fields  related  to 
nursing   (see  page  103). 

The  student  must  satisfactorily  complete  three  years  of  work  (a  minimum 
of  96  credits)  in  residence  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  with  a 
minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  1.8,  and  graduate  from  a  school 
of  nursing  approved  by  the  University.  The  length  of  the  training  period 
will  vary  with  the  several  schools  of  nursing. 

A  student  registered  in  the  curriculum  is  held  for  the  requirements  expected 
of  students  in  all  Prescribed  curriculums  (page  97).  This  curriculum  is  in- 
tended to  precede  hospital  training. 

Students  interested  in  selecting  the  Nursing  curriculum  are  advised  to  con- 
sult with  the  supervisor,  Professor  E.  T.  Richardson,  Room  104,  Nesmith  Hall. 

Occupational  Therapy   Curriculum 

An  ally  to  the  medical  profession,  occupational  therapy  is  any  activity, 
mental  or  physical,  prescribed  by  a  physician  and  administered  by  a  registered 
therapist   to   aid   in   the   recovery   or   the  rehabilitation   of   the    patient. 

The  successful   practice  of  occupational  therapy  requires  not  only  thorough 
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academic  preparation  but  also  suitable  personality  combined  with  judgment, 
dependability,  tact,  tolerance,  patience,  and  will  to  serve.  A  high  degree  of 
mental  and  physical  health  is  essential.  Occupational  therapy  requires  physical 
vitality  and  emotional  stability. 

The  course  admits  both  men  and  women  who  can  meet  entrance  require- 
ments. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year,  in  the  case  of  freshman  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  the  Occupational  Therapy  curriculum  (or  before 
admission  into  this  curriculum  in  the  case  of  students  who  transfer  from 
other  majors  or  from  other  colleges),  a  series  of  tests  will  be  given  to  assist 
the  supervisor  in  advising  the  student  of  his  or  her  fitness  for  entering  this 
curriculum.   (See  page  104). 

Because  of  the  highly  specialized  nature  of  the  Occupational  Therapy  cur- 
riculum, students  are  advised  to  enter  this  program  not  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  their  sophomore  year;  otherwise,  they  should  expect  to  spend 
additional  time  in  working  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Students 
seeking  to  transfer  to  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  from  other  accredited 
collegiate  institutions  must  arrange  an  appointment  with  the  supervisor  of 
the  curriculum  or  the  Department  Chairman  prior  to  admission  to  the  curri- 
culum in  order  that  the  applicant  may  be  fully  aware  of  any  problems  in- 
volved in  completing  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

The  curriculum  in  Occupational  Therapy  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  Medical  Association  as  well  as  to  offer  a  four-year 
course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  This  includes  the  theoretical 
subjects  needed  in  the  medical  fields  as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  crafts  and 
skills  used  in  therapy  and  recreational,  educational,  and  pre-professional 
subjects. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  student  interested  in  the  Occupational  Therapy 
curriculum  spend  one  summer  in  an  occupational  therapy  department  in  either 
a  hospital  or  a  children's  camp.  This  should  be  done  before  the  student  enters 
the  clinical  affiliation  program. 

At  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum,  the  student  will 
spend  a  minimum  of  ten  months  in  student  affiliations  in  approved  hospitals 
or  services  under  the  direction  of  a  registered  occupational  therapist.  When 
this  internship  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the  student  is  entitled  to  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Occupational  Therapy.  The  student  is  then  qualified  to  take  exami- 
nation for  registry  in  the  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association.  The 
standard  examination  is  sent  out  by  the  Association  and  administered  by  the 
University.  A  fee  of  $15  is  required  by  the  Association  for  each  examination. 
While  the  present  demand  for  qualified  therapists  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  there  are  relatively  few  job  opportunities  for  those  who  have  not 
completed  the  requirements  for  and  entered  the  Registry  of  the  American 
Occupational   Therapy   Association. 

A  student  affiliation  fee  of  $75  for  residents  of  New  England  and  $175  for 
non-residents  of  New  England  is  payable  to  the  University  by  those  students 
who  enter  the  clinical  affiliation  program. 

Ten  months  of  student  affiliations  in  approved  hospitals  is  divided  as 
follows: 

Psychiatric   conditions  —   three   months 

Physical    disabilities    (surgical,    neuromuscular,    and    orthopedic) 
—  two  months 

Tuberculosis  —  two  months 
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Pediatrics  -  -  one  month 

General  medicine  and  surgery         one  month 

One    month    of    additional    work    in    one    of    the    above    fields    as 
arranged  by  the  student  and  the  supervisor. 

The  American  Medical  Association  requires  a  physical  examination  includ- 
ing a   tuberculin    test  prior  to   hospital  affiliation. 

Expenses  vary  during  the  period  of  student  affiliation.  Room,  board,  and 
laundry  are  given  students  by  some  hospitals;  meals  only  in  other  hospitals; 
while  some  offer  affiliations  only.  In  all  cases,  the  University  mast  approve 
living  arrangements  for  student  affiliates.  Students  will  furnish  regulation 
uniforms   which   are  required   for  student    affiliation. 

Students  who  are  registered  in  the  curriculum  are  held  for  the  require- 
ments expected  of  students  in  all  prescribed  curricula  (page  97),  and  in 
addition  must  obtain  grades  of  C  or  better  in  the  following  courses:  Zoology 
17,  1().  20.  64;  Occupational  Therapy  41,  42,  44,  46,  (49),  (50).  Students  in- 
terested in  the  curriculum  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  supervisor,  Pro- 
fessor Anne  Henderson,  Room  216,  Hewitt  Hall. 

Pre-Medical   Curriculum 

Young  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  careers  as  physicians  or  sur- 
geons may  select  the  Pre-Medical  curriculum.  Students  who  successfully 
complete  this  curriculum  will  be  eligible  for  admission  to  Class  A  medical 
schools.  However,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to 
medical  schools,  usually  only  those  students  who  stand  in  the  upper  third 
of  their  class  can  expect  to  be  admitted. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  pre-medical  student  secure  a  Bachelor's  degree, 
although  some  medical  schools  do  not  require  it  as  a  condition  of  admission. 
The  four  years  of  pre-medical  work  will  not  only  give  the  student  a  founda- 
tion for  his  future  medical  training,  but  will  also  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  secure  the  broad  general  education  he  needs. 

The  curriculum  is  outlined  in  detail  on  page  105.  Students  registered  in 
it  are  held  for  the  general  requirements  of  Prescribed  curricula    (page  97). 

Students  pursuing  the  Pre-Medical  curriculum,  must  obtain  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.5  or  better  for  the  required  courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Zoology. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  this  curriculum  should  consult  with  the 
supervisor,  Mr.  M.  A.  Gibson,  Room  315,  Nesmith  Hall. 

Secretarial  Curriculum 

A  large  number  of  college  women  find  pleasant  and  profitable  employment 
in  secretarial  positions  in  private,  professional,  commercial,  and  industrial 
offices.  Although  in  most  cases  the  initial  appointment  is  to  a  subordinate 
position  in  an  office  organization,  the  breadth  of  the  college  education  plus 
the  secretarial  skills  acquired  during  the  college  course  give  opportunity 
for  early  assumption  of  greater  responsibility. 

Mthough  the  curriculum  is  essentially  semi-professional,  it  provides  for  a 
rather  liberal  number  of  electives  with  which  to  secure  the  general  education 
BO  essential  to  success. 

Women  students  who  are  interested  in  other  aspects  of  business  are  advised 
to  consider  the  Business  curriculum  and  those  interested  in  less  specialization 
are  counseled  to  consider  a  major  in  Economics  in  the  General  Liberal  Arts 
curriculum. 
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Women  who  are  preparing  to  teach  commercial  subjects  in  high  school 
should  consult  the  description  of  the  Commercial  Teacher  Preparation  program 
which  appears  on  page  90. 

The  Secretarial  curriculum  is  outlined  in  detail  on  page  106.  Secretarial 
students  must  earn  grades  of  C  or  better  in  the  following  courses:  Secretarial 
Studies  3-4,  9-10,  17;  Secretarial  Studies  11,  13,  18  (unless  excused  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statement  below) .  In  addition,  secretarial  students  must 
earn  at  least  a  C  grade  in  4-11  credits  (to  make  a  total  of  24  semester  credits) 
of  work  in  the  following  courses:  Secretarial  Studies  22,  Advanced  Transcrip- 
tion; Secretarial  Studies  23-24,  Business  Writing;  Economics  3,  Economic 
and  Commercial  Development  of  the  U.  S.;  Business  Administration  1-2,  Ele- 
mentary Accounting;  Business  Administration  21-22,  Commercial  Law;  or 
Business  Administration  24,  Introduction  to   Business. 

Students  transferring  from  collegiate  institutions  and  high-school  students 
with  previous  training  in  secretarial  subjects  are  required  to  take  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Secretarial  Studies  3-4,  9-10,  17;  Secretarial  Studies  11,  13,  18 
(unless  excused).  These  students  may  be  excused  from: 

Secretarial  Studies  11  by  passing  a  40-period  certificate  test. 

Secretarial  Studies  13  by  passing  a  theory  and  practice  test  on  each  of  the 

machines  taught. 

Secretarial  Studies  18  by  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  done  accept- 
able secretarial  work  in  a  business  office  for  one  year.  "One  year"  shall  be 
interpreted  as  not  less  than  50  weeks  of  full-time  work.  Full-time  work 
done  continuously  for  two  weeks  or  more  may  be  counted  toward  a  year's 
work.  Part-time  work  of  less  than  30  hours  a  week  may  not  be  considered. 
Only  part-time  work  of  30  hours  a  week  or  more  done  continuously  for  at 
least  6  weeks  may  be  counted  toward  a  year's  full-time  work.  The  number 
of  hours  of  acceptable  part-time  work  will  be  divided  by  40  to  find  the 
equivalent  number  of  weeks  or  full-time  work.  (Work  done  for  relatives 
will  not  be  considered.) 

Transfer  and  high  school  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  Gregg  short- 
hand (or  the  equivalent  of  one  year)  in  another  institution  and  have  earned 
a  grade  of  80  or  better  (where  the  passing  grade  is  70)  will  not  be  allowed 
to  enroll  in  Secretarial  Studies  1  for  credit;  likewise,  those  students  who  have 
had  one  year  of  typewriting  (or  the  equivalent)  in  another  institution  and 
have  earned  a  grade  of  80  or  better  (where  the  passing  grade  is  70)  will 
not  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  Secretarial  Studies  7  for  credit  (see  below). 

Secretarial  students  who  have  had  Secretarial  Studies  5  in  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  or  a  similar  course  in  another  collegiate  institution,  or 
one  semester  of  typewriting  in  high  school  or  preparatory  school,  will  be 
required   to    enter   Secretarial   Studies  27   instead   of   Secretarial   Studies   7. 

Students  registered  in  this  curriculum  are  held  for  the  general  requirements 
expected  of  students  in  all  prescribed  curricula  (page  97).  Students  inter- 
ested in  registering  for  the  Secretarial  curriculum  should  consult  with  Pro- 
fessor Doris  E.  Tyrrell,  Room  4,  Morrill  Hall. 

Social  Service  Curriculum 

Social  service  includes,  among  others,  the  following  fields:  family  case 
work,  child  care,  child  placement,  settlement  and  neighborhood  house,  insti- 
tutional work  for  defectives  and  dependents,  state  and  local  welfare  work, 
probation,  correctional  school  and  prison  service,  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A. 
service,  municipal  playground  direction,  child  guidance  clinics,  community 
chest  work. 
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For  full  recognition  in  social  service,  it  is  Importanl  for  a  man  or  woman 
to  have  completed  the  two-year  professional  course  in  a  graduate  school  of 
social  work.  The  host  preparation  for  admission  to  such  a  graduate  school 
is  either  (1)  a  broad  liberal  arts  education  with  40  to  60  hours  of  credit 
in  the  social  Sciences,  including  a  major  in  Sociology,  or  (2)  the  Social 
Service  curriculum.  For  able  students,  scholarship  aid  toward  meeting  ex- 
penses  oi  graduate   study    is    sometimes   available. 

There  is  a  continuing  serious  shortage  of  qualified  workers  in  nearly  all 
the  branches  of  social  work.  For  this  reason,  a  number  of  students  who  com- 
plete the  Social  Service  curriculum  find  employment  each  year,  in  public 
welfare  group  work,  etc..  before  they  commit  themselves  to  graduate  study. 
The  program  is  outlined  in  detail  on  page  107.  Students  registered  in  it  are 
held  to  the  general  requirements  of  all  prescribed  curricula  (page  97),  and 
in  addition  must  obtain  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  24  semester  hour  credits  from 
the  following  courses:   Sociology  43,  44,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  and  97. 

Students  interested  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  supervisor,  Professor 
M   Nielson,   Room  204G,   DeMeritt  Hall. 


PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

UNIVERSITY  TEACHER  PREPARATION  CURRICULUM 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Hampshire  and  neighboring 
states.  Two  types  of  teacher  preparation  programs  are  offered.  General  Liberal 
Arts  curriculum  students  may  follow  an  advisory  program  of  studies  called 
the  University  Teacher  Preparation  program.  There  are  also  Prescribed  cur- 
ricula preparing  teachers  in  the  field  of  Agriculture,  Art,  Home  Economics, 
Music,  and  Physical  Education.  (See  following  pages.)  Students  interested  in 
preparing  for  teaching  are  urged  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements of  all  the  Teacher  Preparation  programs  before  they  make  a  choice 
of  a  particular  program.  This  section  of  the  Catalogue  includes  descriptions 
of  Teacher  Preparation  Programs  offered  by  the  University,  not  merely  those 
offered  by  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Courses  in  Problems  in   the 
Teaching  of  High-School   Subjects 

The  courses  in  problems  in  the  teaching  of  high-school  subjects  are  listed 
on  page  164  and  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course 
Planning  for  Teaching  in  High  School  (Education  58)  in  addition  to  the 
courses  in  the  subject  and  related  subjects  designated  as  prerequisites.* 
From  these  courses  in  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  High-School  Subjects  the 
student  who  plans  to  complete  the  University  Teacher  Preparation  curriculum 
selects  his  course  in  the  field  of  his  teaching  major.  To  be  eligible  for 
Supervised  Teaching  in  a  subject,  the  student  must  complete  the  course  in 
the  problems  of  leaching  that  subject' with  a  grade  of  at  least  C. 


*  Except     for     Agriculture-Education     92,      Home     Economics-Education     91,     and     Physical     Edu- 
cation-Education   91. 
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Courses  in  Supervised  Training 

The  work  in  Supervised  Teaching  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Coordinators 
of  Student  Teaching.  Students  teach  under  the  immediate  direction  of  selected 
classroom  teachers  in  high  schools  approved  by  the  University. 

In  the  Supervised  Teaching  courses  the  student  participates  in  the  conduct 
of  class  exercises  and  in  the  control  of  the  classroom,  at  first  chiefly  as  an 
observer,  but  gradually  entering  into  teacher  repsonsibilities  until  complete 
charge  of  the  classroom  is  assumed. 

This  work  is  required  in  the  University  Teacher  Preparation  programs,  but 
will  be  open  only  to  students  whose  applications  are  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Coordinators  of  Student  Teach- 
ing in  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  the  applicant  desires  to  do  supervised 
teaching.  Applications  should  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Education  on  or  before  November  15  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the 
supervised  teaching  is  to  be  done.  No  application  will  be  considered  unless 
the  applicant  has  completed  with  a  grade  of  at  least  C  the  following  courses 
in  Education:  41,  42,  52,  58,  and  has  superior  grades  in  at  least  18  semester 
credits  in  the  subject  matter  field  in  which  he  desires  to  teach  under  super- 
vision. 

The  applicant  must  also  complete  with  a  grade  of  at  least  C  a  course  in 
the  problems  of  teaching  the  subject  in  which  he  desires  to  do  supervised 
teaching. 


PRESCRIBED  CURRICULA  IN  TEACHER  PREPARATION 

Agriculture  Teacher  Preparation   Curriculum 

A  student  electing  the  Teacher  Preparation  curriculum  in  Agriculture  must 
meet  the  general  and  specific  requirements  for  a  degree  described  on  pages 
35  and  36  applicable  to  all  students  registered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
His  course  of  study  will  follow  a  broad  general  program  rather  than  a 
specialization  in  any  particular  field.  Furthermore,  he  must  meet  the  state 
requirements  for  certification  which  include  one  semester  of  practice  teaching, 
14  additional  credits  of  courses  in  Education,  and  8  credits  of  Agricultural 
Engineering.  In  addition  he  must  have  had  a  farm  upbringing  prior  to 
enrolling  in  the  Teacher  Preparation  curriculum  in  Agriculture,  or  two  years 
of  agricultural  experience,  one  year  of  which  must  have  been  continuous 
in  a  standard  commercial  farm  enterprise. 

There  is  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture  in  our 
secondary  schools.  Local  school  boards  are  beginning  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  value  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  both  for  the  boys  who  will  engage 
in  agriculture  after  leaving  high  school,  and  as  electives  to  maintain  the 
interest  of  those  young  men  who  may  wish  to  take  at  the  University  further 
education  in  this  basic  industry.  As  a  result,  there  are  a  good  many  positions 
open  for  young  men  who  wish  to  make  the  teaching  of  agriculture  their 
profession. 

For  the  suggested  program  for  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years,  see 
page  53. 
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Art  Education  Curriculum 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  and  supervisors  of  art  in 
the  public  schools.  It  is  based  upon  the  new  demands  for  teachers  who  possess 
developed  skills  in  the  arts  and  a  broad  general  culture  in  addition  to  a 
specialized  preparation  in  Art  Education.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
curriculum  will  satisfy  the  initial  certification  requirements  for  teachers  of 
art  in  the  public  schools  in  New  Hampshire  and  in  other  states  maintaining 
certification   requirements. 

Freshmen  who  plan  to  enter  this  curriculum  should  elect  Basic  Design  and 
Drawing  and  Design   (Arts  23-24)    in  their  first-year  program. 

/   grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  achieved  in  all  Arts   courses  required  in 

the    curriculum. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  other  subjects  in  addi- 
tion to  art  can  do  so  by  using  their  elective  hours  for  this  purpose.  Such 
a  program  should  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  Professor  T.  O.  Marshall 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Students  registered  in  the  curriculum  (see  page  108)  are  held  for  the 
general  requirements  expected  of  students  in  all  prescribed  curricula  (see 
page  97). 

Students  seeking  to  transfer  to  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  from 
other  accredited  collegiate  institutions  must  arrange  an  appointment  with 
the  supervisor  of  the  Curriculum  or  the  Department  Chairman  prior  to  ad- 
mission to  the  Curriculum  in  order  that  the  applicant  may  be  fully  aware  of 
any  problems  involved  in   completing  the  requirements  for  the   degree. 

Interested  students  should  consult  with  the  supervisor,  Professor  G.  R. 
Thomas,  Room  218.  Hewitt  Hall. 

Commercial  Teacher  Preparation   Program 

This  program  is  an  option  in  the  Prescribed  Secretarial  curriculum  and  is 
not  a  Prescribed  curriculum  in  itself. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  commercial  subjects  in  high  school  should 
include  in  their  freshman  programs  Secretarial  Studies  7-8  and  electives  from 
Group  III;  in  their  sophomore  programs,  Secretarial  Studies  1-2,  Business 
Administration  1-2,  and  24,  Economics  3,  Education  41,  42,  and  an  elective 
from  Group  I;  in  their  junior  programs,  Secretarial  Studies  3-4,  9-10,  13,  and 
23-24,  Business  Administration  21-22  and  Education  52,  and  58;  in  the  Sum- 
mer Session  between  their  junior  and  senior  years,  Commercial  Subjects- 
Education  91,  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Commercial  Subjects  in  the  High 
School.  Such  students  should  enroll  for  18  semester  credits  in  at  least  one 
semester  in  order  to  have  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year  free  for 
supervised   teaching. 

Interested  students  should  consult  with  the  supervisor,  Professor  Doris  E. 
Tyrrell,  Room  4,  Morrill  Hall. 

Home  Economics  Teacher  Preparation  Curriculum 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  Home  Economics  for 
the  secondary  education  program.  See  page  62  for  the  program  outlined  for 
Teachei  Preparation  in  Home  Economics.  Satisfactory  completion  of  this  cur- 
riculum  will   meet   the   certification   requirements   for   teachers   of    Home    Eco- 
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nomics  in  the  public  schools  in  New  Hampshire  and   in  several  other   states 
having  certification  requirements. 

Students  who  are  interested  should  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics,  Professor  Anna  L.  Smith,  Room  209,  Pettee 
Hall. 

Music  Education  Curriculum 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  music  for  the  public 
schools.  It  is  based  on  the  new  demands  for  teachers  possessing  sound  musi- 
cianship and  a  broad  general  culture  in  addition  to  a  specialized  preparation 
in  Music  Education.  This  program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  complies  with  standards  set  up  for  certification  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  music  in  most  of  the  forty-nine  states.  Training 
for  teaching  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  included  in 
the  program.  The  Department  is  also  actively  affiliated  with  the  Music  Edu- 
cators National  Conference. 

To  be  admitted  to  this  curriculum  the  student  must  give  evidence  of  having 
a  sound  musical  background.  Freshmen  who  plan  to  enter  this  curriculum 
must  elect  Music  9-10  and  four  hours  of  Applied  Music  in  their  first  year 
program. 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  achieved  in  all  Music  and  Education 
courses  required  in  the  curriculum. 

Public  school  music  teachers  must  maintain  a  satisfactory  standing  music- 
ally with  other  professional  musicians  in  the  community  and  should  be  able 
to  play  or  sing  acceptably.  For  this  reason  16  semester  credits  in  Applied 
Music  are  required  before  graduation.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  accumu- 
late up  to  eight  semester  credits  in  one  instrument  or  in  voice.  In  addition, 
all  candidates  are  required  to  meet  minimum  standards  of  performance  in 
piano,  voice,  a  woodwind  instrument,  a  brass  instrument,  a  string  instrument, 
and  percussion.  Candidates  are  expected  to  meet  the  piano  and  voice  require- 
ments by  the  end  of  their  junior  year.  The  minimum  instrumental  standards 
may  be  met  by  special  examination,  or  may  be  demonstrated  during  the 
time  the  candidate  is  registered  for  Applied  Music  in  these  instruments. 
Details  of  minimum  standards  of  performance  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Supervisor  of  the  Music  Education  Curriculum. 

Recitals.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Music-Education  curriculum  must  accu- 
mulate a  minimum  of  24  points  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years. 
Attendance   at  each  concert   or  recital  constitutes  one  point. 

The  curriculum  is  outlined  in  detail  on  page  110.  Students  who  are  inter- 
ested should  consult  with  the  Supervisor,  Professor  John  B.  Whitlock,  Room 
106,  Ballard  Hall. 

Physical  Education  Teacher  Preparation  Curriculum   (Men) 

For  men  students  who  plan  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as  teachers 
of  physical  education  or  directors  of  physical  education,  the  University  has 
organized  the  Physical  Education  Teacher  Preparation  curriculum  for  Men 
(see  page  112).  This  curriculum  will  enable  men  to  prepare  themselves  to 
teach  in  two  subject  matter  fields  as  well  as  in  physical  education.  It  is  open 
to  men  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  freshman  year,  and  are  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  admission  to  Physical  Educa- 
tion as  a  field  of  concentration.   A  grade  of  C  or  better  must   be  achieved   in 
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Physical  Education  23,  Principles  of  Physical  Education;  Physical  Educa- 
tion 61,  Problems  of  Teaching  in  Physical  Education;  Physical  Education  65, 
Administration  of  Physical  Education  in  Secondary  Schools;  and  in  24  6e- 
mester  credits  in  the  second   teaching  major. 

This  curriculum  requires  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  second  teaching 
major  of  -I  semester  credits  and  a  teaching  minor  of  12  semester  credits 
in  subjects  taughl  in  high  school.  Students  registered  in  this  curriculum  are 
hold  for  the  general  requirements  expected  of  students  in  all  prescribed  cur- 
ricula (page  c^7).  Students  who  are  interested  in  this  program  should  con- 
sult   with    the   supervisor,    Professor  C.   Lundholm,   Room   5A,   Field   House. 

Physical  Education  Teacher  Preparation   Curriculum    (Women) 

For  women  students  who  plan  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as  teachers 
of  physical  education  or  for  positions  in  recreation  education,  the  University 
has  organized  the  Physical  Education  Teacher  Preparation  curriculum  for 
Women  (see  page  114).  This  curriculum  will  enable  women  to  elect,  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  Physical  Education  option  or  the  Recreation 
Education  option.  Furthermore,  students  have  the  opportunity,  if  they  so 
desire,  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  in  a  subject  matter  field  as  well  as 
in  physical  education.  The  curriculum  is  open  to  women  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  freshman  year  and  are  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  for  Women  for  admission  to  that  field  of  concentra- 
tion. It  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  teach  physical  education 
and  to  assist  in  recreation  programs,  under  supervision,  in  nearby  schools 
and  recreation  centers. 

Students  in  this  curriculum  who  are  planning  to  teach  in  areas  in  addi- 
tion to  physical  education  are  required  to  complete  with  an  average  grade 
of  C  or  better  a  second  teaching  major  of  18  semester  credits  in  subjects 
taught  in  high  schools. 

For  students  choosing  the  Physical  Education  option,  the  following  courses 
offered  by  other  departments  are  suggested  as  valuable  electives:  Arts  4, 
Crafts:  Bacteriology  5,  Public  Health  and  Sanitation;  English  35,  Public 
Speaking;  Home  Economics  84,  Personal,  Family,  and  Community  Health; 
Humanities  1-2,  Humanities;  Music  37-38,  Introduction  to  Music  Literature 
and  Listening;  Psychology  37,  Developmental  Psychology;  Psychology  47, 
Mental  Hygiene;  Sociology  1,  Introductory  Sociology;  Sociology  43,  Urban 
Sociology;  Physical  Education  24,  Organized  Camping,  is  also  recommended. 
Students  in  this  curriculum  are  advised  to  choose  non-professional  electives 
whenever  possible.  Those  planning  to  enter  graduate  study  should  elect  a 
foreign   language. 

In  the  Physical  Education  option  a  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  achieved 
in  24  semester  credits  in  the  Physical  Education  courses  required  by  the 
curriculum.  A  minimum  of  one  summer  as  a  camp  counselor  or  playground 
leader  is  highly  recommended  for  students  choosing  the  Physical  Education 
option. 

Students  choosing  the  Recreation  Education  option  are  advised  to  become 
-killed  in  at  least  two  of  these  five  fields:  art,  drama,  music,  outdoor  educa- 
tion, or  physical  education.  The  following  courses  offered  by  other  depart- 
ments  are  suggested  as  valuable  electives  for  recreation  specialists:  Arts; 
English  35,  Public  Speaking;  Government  6,  Principles  of  American  Govern- 
ment: Music  23,  Piano;  Music-Education  90,  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of 
Elementary  School  Music;  Psychology  47,  Mental  Hygiene;  Psychology  63, 
Differential  Psychology ;  Sociology  33,  Cultural  Anthropology.  Physical  Edu- 
cation 56,  Health  Education;  and  Physical  Education  63,  64,  Theory  of  Team 
Sports,   are   also  recommended. 
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Recreation  Education  students  desiring  a  major  emphasis  in  Forestry 
Recreation  and  outdoor  education  are  advised  to  take  Forestry  61,  62,  Prob- 
lems. Those  interested  in  a  major  emphasis  in  Hospital  Recreation  are  ad- 
vised to  take  Zoology  19,  Kinesiology,  and  Physical  Education  55,  Remedial 
Gymnastics. 

To  make  certain  that  the  Recreation  Education  option  contains  some  ex- 
perience under  working  conditions,  each  student  is  required  to  secure  during 
a  summer  before  graduation  a  minimum  of  8  points  in  actual  leadership  of 
recreational  activities  in  such  places  as  community  centers,  institutions,  hotels, 
playgrounds,  hospitals,  and  camps  where  supervision  will  be  authorized.  A 
record  of  such  activities  will  be  kept  by  the  student  and  submitted  to  the 
supervisor  of  the  curriculum  for  crediting.  Each  week  will  constitute  1  point. 

The  students  in  the  Recreation  Education  option  must  complete,  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better,  24  semester  credits  in  the  physical  education,  arts, 
music,    outdoor   education,    and   drama   courses    offered    by   the    curriculum. 

Under  Physical  Education  1,  2,  3,  13,  4,  14,  5,  6,  Physical  Education  cur- 
riculum students  are  required  to  include  certain  activities,  in  many  cases 
in  sections  especially  reserved  for  them.  During  the  Freshman  year  the  stu- 
dent must  register  for  one  quarter  each  of  the  following,  preferably  in  the 
order  listed:  tennis,  badminton,  skiing,  softball  (and  swimming,  basketball, 
and  volleyball  if  they  have  not  had  them  previously)  ;  in  the  sophomore  year, 
tennis  (int.),  hockey,  stunts  and  tumbling,  figure  skating,  elementary  games, 
skiing  (int.),  outdoor  education  and  archery;  in  the  junior  year,  golf,  folk 
and  square  dancing,  modern  dance  (elem.),  and  modern  dance  (int.).  In 
addition,   apparatus   and   gymnastics  should   be   taken   in   the   senior  year. 

For  those  who  are  quite  highly  skilled  in  the  activities  mentioned,  sub- 
stitutions may  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  supervisor.  Further  dance 
and  other  activities  not  listed  are  included  in  courses  for  students  in  the 
Prescribed  curriculum. 

Students  who  are  following  any  Teacher  Preparation  curriculum  in  the  Uni- 
versity are  urged  to  include  for  Physical  Education:  American  country  danc- 
ing, folk  dancing,  social  recreation,  hockey,  basketball,  volleyball,  and  softball. 

Students  registered  in  this  curriculum  are  held  for  the  general  require- 
ments expected  of  students  in  all  prescribed  curricula  (see  page  97). 
The  curriculum  is  outlined  on  page  114.  For  further  information  concern- 
ing this  curriculum  consult  with  the  supervisor,  Professor  Marion  C.  Beck- 
with,  Room  101A,  New  Hampshire  Hall. 

Guidance  of  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 

Students  who  come  to  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  themselves  for  the  teaching  profession  should  consult  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  early  in  their  freshman  year.  Other 
students  who  are  seriously  considering  teaching  as  a  possible  profession  are 
urged  to  consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  before  mak- 
ing a  decision. 

While  the  University  has  organized  curricula  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  profession  of  teaching,  it  also  recognizes  that  it  is  important  that 
students  be  prepared  to  meet  the  teacher  certification  requirements  of  the 
states  in  which  they  may  desire  to  teach.  The  Department  of  Education  en- 
deavors to  keep  its  files  of  teacher  certification  requirements  up  to  date. 
Students  preparing  to  teach  in  states  other  than  New  Hampshire  should, 
before  the  close  of  their  sophomore  year,  consult  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion concerning  the  requirements  of  the  states  in  which  they  desire  to  teach 
and   the  most   effective  ways  of  meeting   those  requirements.* 
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A  PLAIN  FOR  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  superior  student  and  to  develop  his  initiative, 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  has  approved  a  plan  for  independent  study  which 
will  permit  seniors  who  hare  demonstrated  superior  ability  to  take  a  special 
program  replacing  in  pari  courses  usually  taken  in  the  senior  year.  Inde- 
pendent study  enables  a  student  to  pursue  intensive  work  in  a  limited  field 
of  study  or  to  integrate  the  subject  matter  of  two  or  more  fields. 

(1)  \  senior  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  register  for  not  less 
than  6  or  more  than  a  total  of  12  semester  credits  of  Independent  Study 
for  the  year,  provided:  (a)  his  cumulative  academic  average  at  the  end  of 
his  junior  year  is  3.0  or  better,  and  (b)  he  has  submitted  a  plan  for  Inde- 
pendent   Study    that    has    been   approved   by   his   Supervisor   and    the    Dean. 

{2)    This  student  shall  be  called  a  College  Scholar. 

(3)  A  College  Scholar  may  not  carry  more  than  18  credits  per  semester 
and  is  not  relieved  of  any  University,  College,  or  Prescribed  curriculum 
requirements.  Independent  Study  credits  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  Super- 
visor be  submitted  in  whole  or  in  part  for  major  course  requirements  in  the 
General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  or  for  elective  credits  in  a  Prescribed  cur- 
riculum. 

(4)  A  College  Scholar  will  be  assigned  for  guidance  to  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  his  major  department  or  Prescribed  curriculum. 

(5)  A  College  Scholar  may  either  (a)  work  upon  a  project  involving 
individual  work,  such  as  a  long  essay,  a  series  of  experiments,  gathering  and 
interpretation  of  data,  creative  writing,  etc.,  or  (b)  prepare  for  a  special 
comprehensive  examination.  {Such  special  comprehensive  examination  or  paper 
may  not  be  substituted  for  a  required  departmental  comprehensive  examination 
or  paper.) 

(6)  The  result  of  a  College  Scholar's  activity  under  the  program  of  Inde- 
pendent Study  will  be  judged  by  three  members  of  the  Faculty,  appointed 
by  his  supervisor  from  the  staff  of  his  deparmtent  or  curriculum  or  from 
related  departments  or  curricula  or  from  both.   (See  page  197  for  registation.) 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  those  students  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  successfully  complete  the  requirements  of  a 
Prescribed  curriculum.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon 
all  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  successfully  complete  the 
requirements   of   the   General  Liberal  Arts   curriculum. 

A  student's  candidacy  for  a  degree  will  be  determined  by  his  satisfaction 
of  the  University,  College,  major,  or  curriculum  requirements  in  force  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  the  College  either  as  a  beginning  student  or  a 
transfer.  A  student  may  petition  to  satisfy  the  University,  College,  major,  or 
curriculum  requirements  that  may  be  in  force  at  any  time  during  his  resi- 
dence. Such  a  student  shall  be  held,  however,  for  all  the  academic  require- 
ments of  the  catalogue  under  which  he  seeks  a  degree;  not  a  portion  thereof. 
The  new  catalogue  becomes  effective  on  July  1   of  each  year. 


*  The  requirements  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  are  21  semester  credits  in  education 
courses,  including  6  semester  credits  in  supervised  student  teaching,  and  18  semester  credits 
in  one  or  more  fields  usually  taught  in  secondary  schools.  For  detailed  information  concerning 
requirements,    consult    the    Department    of   Education,    Room    3,    Murkland    Hall. 
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Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  complete 
successfully  128  semester  credits,  and  achieve  a  1.8  grade  point  average  in  all 
courses  completed  in  the  University.  In  addition,  he  must  complete  the  re- 
quirements given  below  and  those  of  the  major  field,  or  Prescribed  curriculum, 
as  stated  in  the  preceeding  pages.  Each  student  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion for  a  degree,  bearing  the  signature  of  his  supervisor  and  the 
College  Dean,    12  months   prior  to   the   expected    date  of   graduation. 

A.  General  University  Requirements 

Physical   Education    for   men  Freshman  year 

Physical   Education   for  women       Freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years 

R.O.T.C  for  men  Freshman  and  sophomore  years 

B.  General  College  Requirements 

1.  Special  Requirements  of  the  Freshman  Year 

(If  not  completed  in  the  freshman  year,  they  must  be  taken  as  soon 
as  available.) 

*a.  English  1-2,  Freshman  English 

*b.  A  biological  science  (Biology  1-2;  or  3)  or  a  physical  science 
(Chemistry  l-2f;  3-4;  or  5-6;  Geology  1-2;  Mathematics  (2),  (3); 
or    7-8;    Physical    Science    1-2;    Physics    1-2$). 

2.  Special  History  Requirement  (to  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year 
except  students  who  are  registered  for  the  freshman  program  of  the 
Medical  Technology  curriculum) 

^History   1,   2,   Introduction   to    Contemporary   Civilization 

3.  All  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  assigned  on  registra- 
tion to  advisers  who  counsel  them  until  they  have  officially  selected 
major  departments  or  Prescribed  curricula.  Official  declaration 
of  a  major  or  a  prescribed  curriculum  is  accomplished  by  a  special 
form  which  must  bear  both  the  adviser's  and  the  supervisor's  sig- 
natures. 

4.  Students  in  both  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  and  Prescribed 
curricula  are  advised  against  over-specialization.  Although  no 
attempt  is  made  to  limit  by  regulation  the  number  of  courses  in 
a  major  or  the  professional  courses  in  a  Prescribed  curriculum,  more 
than  36  semester  credits  in  courses  in  the  major  department,  or 
more  than  66  semester  credits  in  professional  courses  in  a  Prescribed 
curriculum  are  deemed  to  constitute  excessive  concentration.  Super- 
visors will  counsel  students  who  seem  to  be  concentrating  to  their 
detriment  to  elect  courses  more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  breadth 
of  their  education.  The  Dean  of  the  College  will  consult  with  the 
supervisors  with  regard  to  over-specialization  as  it  may  appear  in 
the  programs  of   individual   students. 


*  Noi    counted    toward    fulfillment    of    Major    or    Group    requirements. 

t  Chemistry  1-2  does  not  fulfill  the  requirement  for  pre-medical  students  or  Biology  majors 
nor    the    prerequisite     for    further    courses     in     Chemistry. 

X  Students  who  expect  to  major  in  Physics  should  not  register  for  Physics  1-2,  hut  should 
elect  Mathematics  21-22,  and  Physics  18,  to  he  able  to  schedule  Mat  hematic  6  23,  24,  and 
Physic  i    23-24    in    the    sophomore    years.     (See    description    of    Physic  a    Major    page    78). 
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5.  Students  are  advised  thai  a  limited  amount  of  credit  earned  in  music 
organizations  ma)  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  See  Music  Organ- 
izations  in   the   Description  of  Gourses. 


C,      General   Liberal   Arts   Curriculum   Requirements 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  the  General  Libera!  Arts  curriculum 
must  satisfy  (1)  the  Genera]  University  Requirements,  (2)  the  General 
College  Requirements  listed  below  and  those  of  the  major  as  described 
in   preceding  pages. 

1.  Special   Language   Requirement 

All  students  pursuing  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  are  re- 
quired to  pass  a  test  of  reading  ability  in  Classical  Greek,  French, 
German.  Italian,  Latin,  or  Spanish.  (Graduates  of  normal  schools 
or  teachers  colleges  who  are  pursuing  the  General  Liberal  Arts 
curriculum  for  a  degree  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  are 
exempt  from  the  language  reading  requirement.)  One  year  of  col- 
lege study  or  two  years  of  high  school  work  (or  equivalent  practical 
experience)  are  generally  adequate  preparation  for  this  examination 
provided  the  student's  experience  in  the  language  is  recent.  The 
examination  is  based  on  achievement  of  students  after  one  year  of 
college  or  two  years  of  high  school  work  and  is  a  test  of  reading 
ability.  It  does  not  require  translation  into  the  foreign  language,  nor 
does  it  test  vocabulary  out  of  context. 

In  the  event  a  student  does  not  pass  the  reading  examination,  he 
must  make  a  written  application  for  permission  to  repeat  the  ex- 
amination, showing  that  he  has  improved  his  preparation.  This  im- 
provement may  be  made  through  registering  for  a  course  or  through 
tutoring  or  supervised  study.  Application  forms  are  available  in  the 
office  of  the  Department  of  Languages,  Murkland  118.  The  reading 
examinations  are  given  three  times  a  year:  during  Orientation  week, 
before  the  examination  period  in  May,  at  the  end  of  the  Summer 
Session,  (and  at  the  end  of  January  by  petition  for  those  graduating 
in    February) . 

2.  Group  Requirements.  (It  is  expected  that  these  requirements  will 
normally   be   completed   by  the   end   of  the   sophomore  year). 

A  student  whose  major  is  included  in  Groups  I,  II,  or  III  shall 
present  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  group  requirement  some  course 
outside  of  his  major  field,  one  not  offered  in  fulfillment  of  any 
other  college  requirement.  A  student  may  not  offer  in  fulfillment 
of  the  Group  I  requirement  the  elementary  course  in  the  language 
in    which   he   satisfies    the    special   language    requirement. 

I.     A   student   must   successfully   complete   a   year's   work    (two   se- 
quential  semesters)    in   this   group. 

a.  Arts   31,   32 

b.  English    13,    14,    or    15,    16 

c.  Humanities  1-2 

d.  Languages 

e.  Music  37-38 

f.  Philosophy   1,  2 
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II.  A  student  must  successfully  complete  a  year's  work  (two  se- 
quential semesters)  in  this  group  (students  electing  a  bio- 
logical science  during  their  freshman  year  must  elect  a  physi- 
cal  science   during   their   sophomore  year,   or   vice  versa)  : 

a.  Biological  Science    (Biology   1-2   or  3) 

b.  Physical  Science  (Chemistry  1-2;  3-4;  or  5-6; 
Geology  1^2;  Mathematics  (2),  (3);  or  7-8; 
Physical   Science    1-2;    Physics    1-2. 

III.     A  student  must  successfully  complete  at  least  6  semester  credits 
of  course  work  in  this  group. 

a.  Economics 

b.  Government 

c.  Psychology 

d.  Sociology 

3.  Divisional  Requirements 

The  student  must  meet  such  divisional  requirements  as  may  be 
established  in  the  division  in  which  he  is  majoring. 

4.  Major  Requirements 

Each  student  pursuing  the  General  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  may 
select  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  and 
shall  select  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  the 
sophomore  year,  a  major  department  in  which  he  shall  pass  courses 
to  a  total  of  24  semester  credits  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  Courses 
in  other  departments  closely  related  to  the  major  courses  may  be 
counted  with  the  consent  of  the  major  supervisor  and  the  College 
Dean.  Departments  shall  designate  in  the  catalogue  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  courses  those  which  will  not  count  for  major  credit.  In 
addition  to  satisfactorilv  completing  (1)  24  semester  credits  in  the 
major  field  and  (2)  the  divisional  requirements,  each  student,  at 
the  discretion  of  his  major  department,  may  be  required  to: 

a.     Pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his  major  field 

or 

b.     Prepare   a   satisfactory   paper   on   a   subject   approved   by   his 
supervisor,    in    the    student's    field    of    concentration. 

D.      Prescribed   Curriculum  Requirements 

1.  A  student  registered  in  a  prescribed  curriculum  must  satisfy  the 
General  University  Requirements  and  the  General  College  Require- 
ments   described    in    previous   pages. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  all  prescribed  curricula  are  intended  to  furnish 
professional  or  semi-professional  preparation,  students  selecting  them 
are  held  for  the  successful  completion  of  all  the  courses  prescribed 
and  generally  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the 
curriculum. 

3.  A  student  pursuing  a  Prescribed  curriculum  must  meet  the  quality 
requirements  established  for  that  curriculum.  (See  descriptions  of 
the  curricula  on  preceding  pages.) 
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GENERAL  LIBERAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM 


Freshman  Year 


First  Second 

Semester  Semester 

Credits  Credits 

R.O.T.C IY2  1% 

P.   K.   1,    2    {women)     1  1 

P.  E.  31,  32   {men) %  % 

Hist.  1,  2,  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Civilization  3  3 

*A   Biological   Science    (Biol.   1-2:   or  3)    or   a   Physical 

Science   {Chem.  l-2f;  Chem.  3-4;  or  5-6;  Geol.  1-2; 

Math.   (2),   (3);  or  7-cS;  Ph.  Sci.  1-2;  or  PAys.  1-2%)     3,4,or6  3,  4,  or  6 

Engl.   1-2.   Freshman  English  3  3 

§Electives    to    meet    semester    requirements    


Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 

P.  E.  3.  4,    {women)    

Elect  one  year's  work  from  each  of  the  three  following 
groups   (see  group  requirements,  page  96)  : 

Group  I.  Arts  31,  32;  English  13,  14;  or  15,  16; 
Humanities   1-2;    Languages;    Music  37- 

38;    Philosophy  1,  2  

Group  II.  *A  Biological  Science  (Biol.  1-2;  or  3) 
or  a  Physical  Science  (Chem.  1-2\;3A; 
or  5-6;;  Geol.  1-2;  Math.  (2),  (3);  or 
7-8;    Ph.   Sci.   1-2;    Phys.    1-2) 

Group  III.     Economics,  Government,  Psychology,  So- 
ciology     

Electives  to  meet  semester  requirements  


Junior  Year 

P.   E.  5,  6    (women)    

Major  courses  and  electives  to  meet  semester  requirements 


16 


W2 

1 


3  or  4 
3 


16 


16 


1% 
1 


3  or  4 
3 


16 


16 


16 


Senior  Year 
Major  courses  and  electives  to  meet  semester  requirements 


16 


16 


*  Students  electing  a  Biological  Science  during  their  freshman  year  must  elect  a  Physical 
Science    during    their    sophomore    year,    or    vice    versa. 

t  Chemistry  1-2  does  not  fulfill  the  requirement  for  pre-medical  students  or  Biology  majors 
nor    the    prerequisite    for    further    courses    in    Chemistry. 

%  Students  who  expect  to  major  in  Physics  should  not  register  for  Physics  1-2,  but  should 
elect  Mathematics  21-22,  and  Physics  18,  to  be  able  to  schedule  Mathematics  23-24,  and 
Phrficfl    23-24     in     the     sophomore     year.     (See     description     of     Physics     major    page     78). 

§  See     Special     Language     Requirement,     page     76. 

Detailed  Description  of  this  Curriculum  Appears  on  Page  96. 
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BUSINESS  CURRICULUM 


Freshman  Year 


*See  freshman  requirements,  page  95. 
B.  A.   1-2,  Elementary  Accounting  


Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 

P.  E.  3,  4,  {women)   

Econ.  1-2,  Principles  of  Economics  

Elective  from  Group  I 

Elective  from  Group  III  .. 

Group  /.  —  A  year's  work  (two  sequential  semesters) 
from  Arts  31,  32;  English  13,  14;  or  15,  16;  Hu- 
manities 1-2;  Languages;  Music  37-38;  Philosophy  1,  2 

Group  HI,  —  Six  semester  credits  from  Government; 
History ;    Psychology ;    Sociology 


First 

Semester 

Credits 

Second 

Semester 

Credits 

3 

3 

16 

16 

1% 

1 
3 
3 
3 

1% 

1 

3 

3 

3 

16 


16 


Junior  Year 

P.  K  5,  6    (women)    

B.  A.  21-22,  Commercial  Law  

B.  A.  23,  Business  Communications  

Econ.  25,  Marketing  

Econ.  51,  Labor  Economics  

Electives   from    Economics   and   Business   Administration 

Engl.   (35),  Public  Speaking  

Electives    


16 


16 


Senior  Year 

B.  A.  34,  Business  Management  

Econ.  31,  Economics  and  Business  Statistics 

Econ.  53,  Money  and  Banking  

Econ.  56,  Corporation  Finance  

Electives    


16 


*  Students  offering  one  or  more  units  of  Physical  Science  for  admission  are  advised  to  elect 
Biol.  1-2;  or  3.  Students  offering  one  or  more  units  of  Biological  Science  for  admission  are 
advised    to    elect    Physical    Science. 

Detailed  Description  of  this  Curriculum  Appears  on   Pace  82. 
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BUSINESS  CURRICULUM 
(Accounting    Oplion) 

Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 

P.   E.  3,  4    {women) , 

B.   A.   3-4,   Intermediate   Accounting   , 

Econ.  1-2,  Principles  oj  Economics , 

Elective   from   Group   1   , 


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

iya 

1% 

i 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 


16 


Group  I.  —  A  year's  work  (two  sequential  semesters) 
from  Arts  31,32;  English  13,14;  or  15,16;  Humani- 
ties  1-2;    Languages;    Music  37-38;    Philosophy  1,  2 


Junior  Year 

P.  E.  5,  6,    {women)    

B.  A.  7-8,  Cost  Accounting  

B.  A.  21-22,  Commercial  Law  

B.  A.  23,  Business   Communications 

Econ.  25,  Marketing 

Econ.  56,  Corporation  Finance  

Engl.    (35),  Public  Speaking 

Elective  from  Group  111  

Electives 


16 


16 


Group   III.   —   Six    semester    credits   from    Government; 
History ;    Psychology ;    Sociology 


Senior  Year 

B.  A.  55,  Advanced  Accounting  .... 

B.  A.  56,  Federal  Tax  Accounting  

B.  A.  57,  Auditing  

B.  A.  61,  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements  .. 

B.  A.  68,    Personnel    Administration    

Econ.  31,  Economics  and  Business  Statistics 

Econ.    53,   Money   and   Banking   

Electives    


16 


16 


Detailed  Descriptions  of  this  Curriculum  Appears  on  Page  82. 
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HOTEL  ADMINISTRATION  CURRICULUM 


Freshman  Year 

See  freshman  requirements,   page  95. 

Arts  20,  Elementary  Drafting  

Chem.  1-2,  General  Chemistry  

H.  Ad.  1,  Orientation  ..., 

Psych.  1,  General  Psychology  

Electives    , 


Sophomore  Year* 


First 

Semester 

Credits 


% 


16 


Second 

Semester 

Credits 

2 
4 


16 


R.O.T.C 

B.  A.   1-2,  Elementary  Accounting  

Econ.   1-2,   Principles  of  Economics   

H.  Ad.  42,  Lectures  on  Hotel  Management  

H.  Ad.  26,  Hotel  Engineering  Problems  

H.  Ec.  15-16,  Food  Preparation  

Electives 

Junior  Year* 

B.  A.  9-10,  Hotel  Accounting  

E.  E.  31,  Circuits  and  Appliances  

H.  Ad.  5,  Hotel  Operation  

H.  Ad.  44,  Lectures  on  Hotel  Management  

H.  Ec.   51-52,  Quantity  Foods  and  Purchasing  

M.   E.   40,  Heating  and   Ventilating 

Elective  from  Group   I   

16 
Group  I.   —   A   year's   work    (two   sequential    semesters) 
from  Arts  31,  32;   English    (not  including  Speech)  ; 
Humanities    1-2;     Music    37-38;     Languages;     Phil- 
osophy 1,  2 

Senior  Year 

B.  A.  21-22,  Commercial  Law  

H.  Ad.  46,  Lectures  on  Hotel  Management  

Psych.  32,  Industrial  Psychology  

Electives    from    Group    III    

Electives    


Group  HI.    ■ —    Six    semester    credits    from    Government 
History;    Sociology. 


iy2 

1% 

3 

3 

3 

3 

y2 

4 

3 

3 

16 

16 

3 

3 

4 

3 

y2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 


16 


y2 


16 


*  In    addition    to    the     requirements    listed     above,     each     student     is    required     to     secure     before 
graduation    a    minimum    of   20    points    of    Hotel    Practice    credit. 

Detailed  Descriptions  of  this  Curriculum  Appears  on  Pack  82. 
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MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM 


Fin  sum  \n  Year 

See    freshman    requirements,    page   95.    (Include   Biology 

1-2;  01  3  and  Chemistry  3-4). 
Math.    (2),    (3),   Algebra,    Trigonometry   

or 

Math.   7-8,  Fundamental  Mathematics  

Electives    


Sophomore  Year 

P.    E.   3.   4,    (women)    

Bact.  1,  General  Bacteriology  

Pact.  8.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology  

Chem.    17,    Introductory   Quantitative   Analysis    

Chem.    (45),  Organic  Chemistry  

Hist.  1,  2.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Civilization 

Elective   from  Group   I   

Elective    


Group  I.  —  A  year's  work  (two  sequential  semesters) 
from  Arts  31,32;  English  13,14;  or  15,16;  Humani- 
ties 1-2;   Languages;   Music  37-38;   Philosophy  1,  2 

Junior  Year 

P.  E.  5,  6,   (women)    

Bio.  Ch.  56,  Physiological  Chemistry  

Bact.  53,  Immunology  and  Serology 

Zool.    17,   Human  Anatomy   

Zool.  20,  Human  Physiology  

Elective  from  Group  III 

Elective   


GrouD   III.    —    Six    semester    credits    from    Government; 
History;    Psychology;    Sociology 

Senior  Year 

"  Biol.   61-62,   Clinical  Laboratory  Methods 


First 

Semester 

Credits 


16 


16 


16 


Second 

Semester 

Credits 


16 

1 

4 

5 
3 
3 


16 


16 


16 


16 


*  This  course  starts  about  June  20  at  the  Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Medical 
Technology  and  includes  lecture  and  laboratory  work  in  bacteriology,  blood  bank  and  serology, 
clinical  chemistry,  hematology,  laboratory  management  and  ethics,  mycology,  parasitology,  his- 
tology, and  clinical  microscopy.  The  credits  are  awarded  in  time  for  graduation  in  June  of 
the  following  year  after  receipt  of  an  official  transcript  of  the  grades  obtained  at  the  School 
of  Medical  Technology  and  certification  by  the  director  of  this  school  and  the  supervisor  of 
the    curriculum    that    the    work    has    been    successfully    completed. 

Detailed  Description  of  this  Curriculum  Appears  on  Page  83. 
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NURSING  CURRICULUM* 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year                     Semester  Semester 

Credits  Credits 
See   freshman  requirements,    page   95.    (Include    Biology 

1-2;  or  3.) 

Chem.  3-4,  General  Chemistry  4  4 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

P.  E.  3,  4,   (women) 1 

Zool.  17,  Human  Anatomy  4 

Zool.  20,  Human  Physiology  

Elective  from  Group  I  3 

16  16 

Group  I.  —  A  year's  work  (two  sequential  semesters) 
from  Arts  31,32;  English  13,14;  or  15,16;  Humani- 
ties 1-2;   Languages;    Music  37-38;    Philosophy  1,  2 


16 


Junior  Year 

P.  E.  5,  6,    (women)    1 

Bio.  Ch.  1,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  5 

Zool.  66,  Elements  of  Histology  and  Microtechnique  

Electives   from   Group   III 3 

Electives    . 

16 

Group    III.    —    Six    semester    credits    from    Economics; 
Government;    Psychology;    Sociology 


16 


Training  Period 

Credit  earned  in  training  at  an  approved  hospital  will  apply  toward  a 
Bachelor's  degree.  The  University  should  be  informed  of  the  training  school 
affiliation.  A  transcript  of  the  hospital  record  must  be  submitted  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  training  program.  An  application  for  a  degree  must  be  filed. 
(See   page   95) . 


*  This    curriculum    is    intended    to    precede    hospital    training. 

Detailed    Description    of   this    Curriculum    Appears   on    Page   84. 
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16 

16 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  CURRICULUM 

First  Second 

FRESHMAN  Year  Semester     Semester 

Credits         Credits 
See    freshman    requirements,    page   95.    (Include   Biology 
1-2;  or  3.) 

Arts  23,  Basic  Design  2 

Arts  24,  Drawing  and  Design   2 

Soc,   1,  Introductory  Sociology  3 

Elective   

Sophomore  Year 

P.   E.  3.  4.    (women)    

0.   T.  41-42.   Theory  of  Occupational  Therapy  

Psych.   1,   General  Psychology  

Psych.    (47).  Mental  Hygiene  

Zool.  17.  20,  Human  Anatomy  and  Human  Physiology  

Elective   from   Group   I 

Elective    from    Group   III    

Elective    

16  16 

Group  I.  ■ —  A  year's  work  (two  sequential  semesters) 
from  Arts  31,32;  English  13,14;  or  15,16;  Humani- 
ties  1-2;    Languages;    Music  37-38;    Philosophy  1,  2 

Group  III.  —  Six  semester  credits  from  Economics; 
Government;    History 

Junior  Year 

P.   E.   5.   6,    (women) 1  1 

0.  T.  1,   2,    Crafts   2  3 

0.  T.    QO) ,  Lettering  and  Printing  2 

0.  T.  44,  Theory  of  Occupational  Therapy 2 

Psych.   37,   Developmental  Psychology   3 

Psych.  54,  Psychopathology  3 

Zool.  19,  Kinesiology 3 

Zool.  64,  Neurology 4 

0.  T.  (49),  Clinical  Subjects 2 

*  Elective 

16  16 

Senior  Year 

0.  T.    (6),    Weaving 3 

0.  T.    (5),  Jewelry  and  Metalwork  3 

0    T.  7-8,  Elementary  Processes  in  Wood  and  Plastics  ....  2  2 

0.  T.  15-16.   Ceramics  and  Modeling  2  2 

0.  T.  46.  Theory  of  Occupational  Therapy  3 

0.  T.    (50),  Clinical  Subjects  2 

Elective   

16  16 

Detailed   Description   of  this   Curriculum   Appears   on   Page  84. 
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PRE-MEDICAL   CURRICULUM 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year  Semester    Semester 

Credits         Credits 
See  freshman  requirements,  page  95.   (Include  Chemistry 
3-4.) 

Math.  7-8,  Fundamental  Mathematics  

or  \     3  3 

Math.    (2),    (3),    Algebra,    Trigonometry    


16 


16 


Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 1V2 

P.  E.  3,  4,    {women) 1 

Biol.  1-2,  Man  and  the  Living   World  3 

Chem.    (21),  Semimicro  Qualitative  Analysis  

^Language    (French  or  German) 3 

Phys.   1-2,  Introductory  Physics   4 

ISocial  Science  3 

tElective    


1% 

1 

3 

4 

3 

4 


16 


16 


Junior  Year 

P.  E.  5,  6,    (women) 

Chem.  51-52,  Organic  Chemistry  

*  Language    

tSocial  Science   

Zool.  7-8,  General  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
tElective 


Senior  Year 

§Humanities  Group 

ISocial   Science   

tElective    


1 

1 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

16 


16 


16 


3  3 

3      or        3 


16 


*  Either  French  or  German.  If  the  student  passes  an  entrance  reading  test  in  cither  French 
or  German,  one  year  of  the  same  language  will  fulfill  the  language  requirement.  To  fulfill  the 
requirement    the    student    must    complete    either    French    3-4;    5-6;    German    3-4;    or    5-6. 

t  No  more  than  24  semester  hours  of  Biology  (including  Botany,  Bacteriology,  Entomology, 
and  Zoology),  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  addition  to  the  required  courses  may  be  taken  as 
elective. 

t  The  student  must  complete  12  semester  hours  selected  from  courses  in  the  following 
departments:  Economics,  Government,  History  (other  than  History  1,  2),  Psychology,  Sociology. 
Courses   from   at   least   three   of   the   five    departments   must   be   presented. 

§  The  student  must  complete  6  semester  hours  from  the  following  courses:  Humanities  1-2; 
Music  37-38;  Arts  31,  32;  Philosophy;  English  13,  14,  15,  16,  (or  English  courses  numbered 
51-100). 

Detailed   Description   of   this  Ci  rrici  li  m    Appears  on    Pace  86. 
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SECRETARIAL  CURRICULUM 


Frksiiman  Year 


See    freshman   requirements,    page   95. 
Electives    


First  Second 

Semester     Semester 

Credits         Credits 


16 


16 


Sophomore  Year 


P.   E.  3.  4,    (women)    

R.  A.  24,  Introduction  to  Business  

Econ.  3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Development  of  U.S. 

Seel.    1-2,    Shorthand   

Seel.  7-8,   Typewriting  

Seel.  23-24,  Business    Writing  

*  Elect ives 


Junior  Year 

P.  E.  5,  6,    (women)    

B.  A.  1-2,  Elementary  Accounting  

Elective    from    Group    1    

tSecl.  3-4,  Advanced  Shorthand 

tSecl.  9-10,  Advanced  Typewriting  .... 

Electives    


Group  I.  —  A  year's  work  (two  sequential  semesters) 
from  Arts  31,32;  English  13,14;  or  15,16;  Humani- 
ties 1-2;   Languages;   Music  37-38;   Philosophy  1,  2 


16 


16 


16 


16 


Senior  Year 

B.  A.  21-22,  Commercial  Law  

Seel.   11,  Filing  

Seel.   (13),  Office  Machines  

Seel.  17-18,  Office  Procedure  and  Practice  

Elective  from  Group  III  

Electives    


Group    III.    —    Six    semester    credits    from    Government; 
History;    Psychology;    Sociology 


16 


16 


*  Students  preparing  to  teach  secretarial  subjects  must  elect  in  addition  a  sufficient  number 
of  course!  in  Education  to  meet  state  requirements.  See  page  90  for  a  description  of  the 
Commercial    Teacher    Preparation    program    as    an    option    in    the    Secretarial    curriculum. 

t  A  grade  of  C  or  better  in  Seel.  8  will  be  required  of  students  electing  Seel.  9-10;  and 
a   grade   of   C    or   better  in   Seel.   2   will   be   required    of   students   electing   Seel.    3-4. 

Detailed   Description    of   this   Curriculum   Appears   on    Page   86. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  CURRICULUM 

First 

Freshman  Year  Semester    Semester 

Credits        Credits 
See   freshman   requirements,   page   95.    (Include   Biology 
1-2;  or  3.) 

Soc.   1,  Introductory  Sociology  3 

Electives    

16 

Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 1% 

P.  E.  3,  4  (women)  1 

Bact.  5,  Public  Health  and  Sanitation   3 

Psych.  1,  General  Psychology  3 

Psych.    (47),  Mental  Hygiene 

Soc.   43,    Urban  Sociology   3 

Soc.  44,  Social  Psychology  

Electives  from  Group   I 3 

Electives    


Group  I.  —  A  year's  work  (two  sequential  semesters) 
from  Arts  31,  32 j  English  13,14;  or  15,16;  Humani- 
ties 1-2;   Languages;   Music  37-38;    Philosophy  1,  2 


Junior  Year 

P.  E.  5,  6  (women)  

Soc.  71,  Criminology  

Soc.  72,   The  Family  

Soc.  73,  74,  Introduction  to  Social  Welfare  .. 

Elective   from   Group   III   

Electives    


Group  III.    — -    Six    semester    credits    from    Economics; 
Government;    History 


16 


16 


16 


1% 
1 


16 


16 


Senior  Year 

Soc.  75,  76,  Methods  of  Social  Research  3  3 

Soc.  97,  Social  Welfare  Field  Experience  6 

One  course  must  be  elected  from:  Bot.  6,  or  42;   Ent.  2; 

Zool.   7,    17,   36,    or   61    3,4,5     or  3 

Electives    

16  16 

Detailed    Description   of   this   Curriculum   Appears   on    Pace   87. 
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ART   EDI  CATION   CURRICULUM 


Khisiimw   Ykvk 


First  Second 

Semester     Semester 

Credits         Credits 


See  freshman  requirements,  page  95. 

Arts  ~3.  Basic  Design   2 

\rts   24,   Drawing  and  Design    

Electives    

16 


16 


Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 

P.  E.  3,  4  (women) 

Arts   15.   16,   Ceramics   

Vrts  25.  26.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting  ... 

Educ.  41,  42,  Educational  Psychology  

Elective  from  Group  I  

Elective  from  Group  III 

Elective    


Group  I.  —  A  year's  work  (two  sequential  semesters) 
from  English  13,  14;  or  15,  16;  Humanities  1-2; 
Languages;  Music  37-38;   Philosophy  1,  2 

Group  111.  —  Six  semester  credits  from  Economics;  Gov- 
ernment;  History,  Psychology;   Sociology 


1% 

1% 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 


16 


Junior  Year 

P.  E.  5,  6  (women)  

Arts  27,  Graphic  Arts  

Arts  28,   Advertising  Design  or 

Arts  38,  Illustration  . 

or 

*Arts  29,  30,  Advanced  Painting  and  Composition  

Arts  31,  32,  Introduction  to  The  Arts  

Arts    (35),    Stagecraft    

Educ.   (52),  Principles  of  American  Secondary  Education 

Educ.  58,  Planning  for  Teaching  in  High  School 

H.   Ec.   31,   Interior   Design   

Elective   


18 


16 


♦Offered     in    alternate     wars.    Student    will    register    for    whichever    sequence     is    offered     in     his 
junior    year. 
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Senior  Year 


Arts    3,    Crafts 2 

tArts  27,  Graphic  Arts  1 

or  [3 

tArts  29,  Advanced  Painting  and  Composition  J 

Art-Ed.   91,   Problems   of    Teaching   Art   in   Elementary 

Schools    3 

Art-Ed.    (92),  Problems  of   Teaching  Art  in  Secondary- 
Schools    3 

Ed. -Art.  94,  Supervised  Teaching  14 

H.  Ec.  65,  History  of  Costume   3 

Elective    


16  14 


t  If   Arts    27    is    completed    in    the    junior    year,    Arts    29    should    be    taken    in    the    senior    year 
or   vice  versa. 

Detailed   Description   of  this   Curriculum   Appears   on    Page  90. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year  Semester    Semester 

Credits         Credits 
See  freshman  requirements,  page  95. 

♦Applied    Music 2  2 

tMus.   0-10,  Sightsinging,  Ear  Training,  Dictation  I  0  0 

(Recitals   

Electives    

15  15 


Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 

P.    E.   3.  4     (women)    

*  Applied    Music    

Educ.   41,  42,  Educational  Psychology  

§Mus.   11-12,  Harmony  I  , 

Mus.   13-14,  Sightsinging,  Ear  Training,  Dictation  II 

Mus.  37-38,  Introduction  to  Music  Literature   

Mus.  41-42,  Principles  of  Conducting  

Music    Organizations    , 

Elective   from   Group   III   ; 

tRecitals    


Group  III.  —  Six  semester  credits  from  Economics;  Gov- 
ernment; History;  Psychology;  Sociology 


iy2 

iy2 

i 

i 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

y2 

v2 

3 

3 

17 


17 


Junior  Year 

P.  E.  5,  6  (women)  . 

*  Applied    Music    

Educ.   52,   Principles  of  American  Secondary  Education 

Educ.   (58),  Planning  for  Teaching  in  High  School  

^Language    (French,   German,  or  Italian)    

Mu.Ed.  90,  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary 
School  Music  

Mu.-Ed.  97,  Techniques  and  Methods  in  Brass  and  Per- 
cussion Instruments 

Mus.  15-16,  Harmony  II  

Mus.    97-98,    Orchestration   and   Chorestration    

Music  Organizations  

IRecitals    


% 


% 


17% 


17% 


*  For    explanation    of    footnotes,    see    next    page. 
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First  Second 

Senior  Year  Semester    Semester 

Credits        Credits 

*  Applied  Music  2 

Mu.JEd.    93,    Problems    in    the    Teaching    of    Secondary 

School  Music  3 

Mu.-Ed.  95,  Techniques  and  Methods  in  String  Instru- 
ments       2 

Mu.-Ed.    (96),    Techniques   and   Methods    in    Woodwind 

Instruments     2 

Music  Organizations  1 

Ed.-Mu.  (93),  Supervised  Teaching  of  Elementary  School 

Music  7 

Ed.-Mu.   94,   Supervised    Teaching   of   Secondary   School 

Music 7 

Electives    


15 


14 


*  A  minimum  of  16  semester  credits  in  Applied  Music  must  be  offered  by  students  in  this 
curriculum. 

t  Qualified  students  are  exempted  from  this  requirement  upon  proper  notification  to  the 
College    Dean's    Office    and    the    University    Recorder. 

t  Recitals  —  Students  enrolled  in  this  curriculum  must  accumulate  a  minimum  of  24  points 
in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years.  Attendance  at  each  concert  or  recital  constitutes 
one  point. 

§  Although  Mus.  9-10  is  normally  a  prerequisite  to  11-12,  it  may  be  taken  concurrently  with 
11-12   by   permission    of   instructors. 

||  Student  must  complete  a  year  course  in  Language;  passing  the  reading  examination  does 
not    fulfill    this    requirement. 

Detailed   Description   of   this   Curriculum   Appears   on    Page   91. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
TEACHER   PREPARATION    CURRICULUM  FOR    MEN 


Freshman  Year 

See   Freshman   requirements,   page   95.    (Include   Biology 

1-2;    or  3.) 
Basic   course   in   second    teaching   major   


First  Second 

Semester     Semester 

Credits         Credits 


3 
16 


16 


Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 

Educ.  41,  42.  Educational  Psychology  

P.  E.  23,  Principles  of  Physical  Education  

Second   teaching   major;    Second  year   

Zool.  17.    Human    Anatomy    

Zool.  18,    Human    Physiology    

Group   III 

Elective    


1% 

3 

3 

3 

4 


H% 


1% 
3 


16 


Group  III.  —  Six  semester  credits  from  Economics;  Gov- 
ernment;  Psychology;   Sociology 


Junior  Year 

Educ.   (52),  Principles  of  American  Secondary  Education 

Educ.  58,  Planning  for  Teaching  in  High  School  

P.  E.   (61),  Problems  of  Teaching  in  Physical  Education 

*  Problems  of  coaching,  P.  E.  47,  (48)  

*  Problems  of  coaching,  P.  E.  (45)  46  

Second  teaching  major  

Group    I 

Elective,  first  teaching  minor  


16 


17 


Group  I.  —  A  year's  work  (two  sequential  semesters) 
from  Arts  31,32;  English  13,14;  or  15,16;  Humani- 
ties  1-2;    Languages;    Music  37-38;    Philosophy  1,  2 


*  Fot     explanation     of     footnotes,     sec     next     page. 
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First  Second 

Senior  Year  Semester     Semester 

Credits        Credits 
Ed. -P.   E.   93,   Directed  Teaching  in  Physical  Education  3 
P.  E.  65,  Administration  of  Physical  Education  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools  3 

♦Problems   of   coaching,  P.  E.  47,    (48)    4 

Problems  of  teaching,  Second  teaching  major,  i.e.  Engl- 

Ed.  91,   etc 3 

Second  teaching  major  3 

Supervised  teaching  in  major   or  majors,   i.e.,  Ed.-Engl. 

94,  etc 14 

Elective    


16  14 


*  Four    problems    of    coaching    courses    are    required. 

Detailed   Description   of  this   Curriculum   Appears   on   Pace  91. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
TEACHER  PREPARATION  CURRICULUM  FOR  WOMEN 


Freshman  Year 

Sec  freshman  requirements,  page  95.  (Include  Biology 
1-2:  or  3:  see  required  activities  under  P.  E.  1-2 
page  21 7  ^ 

Electives    


First  Second 

Semester     Semester 

Credits         Credits 


16 


16 


Sophomore  Year 

P.  E.  3,  4  (see  required  activities  page  217)   

P.  E.  13,  14,   (see  required  activities  page  217  ... 

P.  E.  23.   Principles   of  Physical  Education   

P.  E.    (36),   Recreation  Leadership   

Educ.    41,   42,   Educational   Psychology    

Zool.  17,  Human  Anatomy  

Zool.  18,  Human  Physiology  

Elective   from   Group   I   

Elective    


Group  I.  —  A  year's  work  (two  sequential  semesters) 
from  Arts  31,32;  English  13,14;  or  15,16;  Humani- 
ties 1-2;   Languages;   Music  37-38;    Philosophy  1,  2 


18 


16 


Junior  Year 
Physical   Education   Option! 

P.  E.  5,  6  (see  required  activities  page  217) 

Educ.   52,   Principles  of  American  Secondary  Education 

P.  E.  53,  54,  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Dance 

P.  E.  56,  Health  Education 

P.  E.  63,  64,  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Team  Sports  

Zool.   19,  Kinesiology  

Elective  from  Group  III  

Electives 


16 


16 


Group  III.  —  Six  semester  credits  from  Economics;  Gov- 
ernment;   History;    Psychology;    Sociology 


t  Student!    desiring    to    teach    in    areas    in    addition    to    Physical    Education    must    plan    to    take 
Educ.    58.   They    must    also   elect    18    semester    hours    in    a    second    teaching    field. 
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Junior  Year 

Recreation  Education  Option* 

P.  E.  5,  6 

Arts  35,  Stagecraft  

Arts  4,   Crafts   

For.  38,  Nature  Education  

P.  E.  24,  Organized  Camping  

P.  E.  53,  54,  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Dance  

P.  E.  73,  74,  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Individual  Sports 

for    Women 

Soc.  1-2,  Introductory  Sociology:  Social  Problems  

Electives    


Senior  Year 
Physical    Education    Option 

Ed.-P.  E.  92,  Directed  Teaching  of  Physical  Education 
for  Women  

P.  E.  55,  Remedial  Gymnastics  

P.  E.   (66),  Administration  of  Physical  Education   

P.  E.  73,  74,  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Individual  Sports 
for   Women 

P.  E.-Ed.  91,  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Women  

Electives  other  than  Physical  Education  


First  Second 

Semester     Semester 

Credits        Credits 


16 


16 


16 


16 


Recreation   Education   Option* 

Engl.  48,  Dramatics   Workshop  

tMusic  37,  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  

P.  E.   (66) ,  Administration  of  Physical  Education  

P.  E.  96,  Recreation  Field  Work  

P.  E.^Ed.  91,  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Women  

Soc.  44,  Social  Psychology  

Elective    from    Group    I    

^Elective  from  Group  III  

Elective    


16 


16 


*  In  addition  to  the  requirements  listed  above,  each  student  is  required  to  secure  before 
graduation    a    minimum    of    8    points    of    community    recreation    or    camping    credit. 

t  If  Music  has  already  been  taken  in  the  sophomore  year,  3  additional  hours  in  Group  I 
must   be   taken    in    the    senior   year. 

t  This  senior  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  any  two  semester  courses  from  the  sophomore 
group;    they    need    not    be    sequential. 

Detailed    Description   of   this    Curriculum    Appears   on    Page   92. 
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an 


Departments 
Chemical  Engineering  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Mechanical  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering  Physics 

Electrical   Engineering 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Technology  receive  a  thorough  training  in 
the  fundamentals  of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  They  also  receive 
additional  education  and  training  in  the  field  of  their  specialty,  preparing 
them  for  successful  careers  in  industry,  or  for  further  study  in  graduate 
schools.  All  curricula  include  courses  of  general  education  designed  to 
foster  a  better  understanding  by  the  scientist  and  engineers  of  their  relation- 
ship and  the  relationship  of  their  work  to  their  environment. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

The  College  of  Technology  offers  the  following  baccalaureate  degrees: 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chem- 
istry. Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mathematics,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics.  Each  can- 
didate for  a  degree  must  satisfy  all  general  University  requirements  for 
graduation,  complete  at  least  144  semester  credits,  including  the  courses  re- 
quired in  one  of  the  four-year  curricula  described  below,  and  achieve  a 
grade-point  average  of  at  least  1.8.  Each  candidate  must  include  in  his  course 
of  study  a  minimum  of  24  credits  in  what  is  variously  described  as  general 
education,  social-humanistic  or  non-technical  courses.  Such  courses  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  department  in  which  the  candidate  is  majoring.  For  in- 
formation   concerning   advanced    degrees,    see    the    Graduate   School   catalogue. 

CURRICULA 

Note  —  All  curricula  in  the  College  of  Technology  have  been  revised 
recently.  Therefore,  two  curricula  are  shown  for  each  department:  one 
for  students  entering  as  freshmen  after  June,  1958,  and  the  other  for  students 
who   will   complete   their   programs   of   study   before   September,    1961. 

The   following   four-year   curricula   are   offered: 

Chemical    Engineering    Curriculum 

Chemical  Engineering  is  thar.  branch  of  engineering  which  involves  the 
application  of  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and  fundamental  engineering 
principles  to  the  design,  construction,  operation,  control,  and  improvement 
of   equipment    for   carrying   out   chemical   processes   on    an    industrial   scale   at 
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the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  Chemical  Engineering  curriculum,  therefore,  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  basic  training  in  the  physical  sciences,  engineer- 
ing principles,  and  economics,  and  thus  enable  him  to  become  a  member 
of  this  profession.  Although  chemical  engineering  is  a  distinct  profession, 
chemical  engineers  are  considered  to  be  members  of  the  chemical  profession 
as  well  as  of  the  engineering  profession  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Chemical  Engineering  curriculum  is  devoted  to  the  science  of  chemistry. 
However,  emphasis  is  placed  not  upon  the  laboratory  phases  of  chemistry, 
but  upon  the  large-scale  manufacture   of   chemical  products. 

Chemistry    Curriculum 

This  curriculum  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  career  of  a 
professional  chemist  in  industry  and  to  give  a  good  foundation  for  grad- 
uate study  leading  to  original  and  independent  research. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  carefully  supervised  labor- 
atory work.  The  laboratory  study  is  largely  individual  and  the  course  work 
of  each  student  is  planned  to  furnish  a  broad  knowledge  of  chemical  sci- 
ence. The  student  may  elect  either  German  or  French  to  enable  him  to 
read  with  ease  the  chemical  literature,  and  he  receives  a  grounding  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics  necessary  for  the  later  courses  in  chemistry.  In  the  senior 
year,  an  independent  research  project,  which  permits  the  student  to  use  the 
reference  library  and  chemical  periodicals  throughout  the  course  of  the  lab- 
oratory  investigation,    is   undertaken. 

Civil  Engineering  Curriculum 

The  profession  of  Civil  Engineering,  the  oldest  of  the  major  branches  of 
engineering  practice,  embraces  the  functions  of  planning,  design  and  con- 
struction of  buildings,  bridges,  dams,  transportation  facilities,  water  supply 
systems,  sewage  disposal  systems,  land  reclamation  projects,  and  public  works 
in  general.  Within  this  framework,  the  civil  engineer  is  able  to  pursue  work 
in  any  latitude  or  clime  in  the  world;  he  is  able  to  work  at  a  desk,  in 
the  laboratory,  or  in  the  field;  he  finds  the  way  open  to  progress  into  high 
administrative  posts;  he  may  delve  into  research  or  engage  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  complex  structures;  he  finds  equal  opportunity  for  self 
employment  or  employment  in  industry  or  government;  in  short,  training 
in  Civil  Engineering  provides  a  suitable  background  for  a  person  to  engage 
in  a  rewarding   profession  under   circumstances  of  his   own  choosing. 

The  curriculum  includes  a  study  of  those  basic  sciences  which  are  essential 
to  the  practice  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  the  application  of  those  principles 
in  the  classroom,  design  room,  and  laboratory.  Additional  work  is  provided 
in  the  social-humanistic  fields  to  produce  a  graduate  who  is  technically 
competent    and    well    adjusted    to    his    social    environment. 

Electrical  Engineering   Curriculum 

This  curriculum  provides  instruction  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for 
graduate  study  or  to  begin  his  career  in  professional  electrical  engineering. 
In  the  first  two  years  the  student  concentrates  on  mathematics  and  basic 
sciences  which  provide  essential  preparation  for  the  engineering  science, 
analysis,  and  design  courses  of  the  last  two  years.  Since  the  emphasis  is  on 
fundamentals,  the  curriculum  does  not  provide  for  extensive  specialized  train- 
ing in  any  particular  sub-branch  of  electrical  engineering.  In  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  however,  the  student  is  provided  an  opportunity  to  elect  some 
courses   in   particular   areas   of   interest. 
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Mathematics  Curricalam 

Yhc  rechnology  curriculum  in  Mathematics  is  intended  to  provide  an  edu- 
Oation  in  the  fundamentals  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  It  also  affords 
a  training  in  the  sciences  closely  allied  to  mathematics.  Available  for  the 
use  of  the  student  is  the  reading  room  in  DeMeritt  Hall,  containing  mathe- 
matieal  periodicals  and  books.  This  curriculum  offers  a  preparation  which 
serves  equally  well  for  graduate  study,  research  in  industry,  research  in  the 
various  government  agencies.  In  the  broader  sense,  it  aims  to  furnish  a 
training  useful  in  any  scientific  study. 

Mechanical   Engineering   Curriculum 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  curriculum  is  intended  to  prepare  young  men 
and  women  either  for  graduate  study  or  to  enter  the  field  of  professional 
mechanical  engineering.  The  curriculum  provides  a  firm  foundation  in  the 
basic  physical  sciences  and  the  engineering  sciences,  augmented  by  a  co- 
ordinated sequence  of  social-humanistic  courses.  Training  is  provided  in  the 
organization  and  utilization  of  principles,  personnel,  and  physical  resources 
for  the  solution  of  mechanical  engineering  problems. 

Physics  Curriculum 

The  Technology  curriculum  in  Physics  is  intended  to  offer  basic  training 
in  fundamentals,  supplemented  by  laboratory  work,  in  the  various  branches  of 
physics.  Opportunity  is  given  in  the  senior  year  for  experimental  investiga- 
tion in  some  of  the  fields  of  physics  under  guidance  of  staff  members.  Such 
a  curriculum  prepares  one  equally  well  for  basic  research  in  industry,  the 
various  government  research  organizations,  or  for  continued  academic  study 
toward  the   more   advanced   degrees. 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Note  —  Agricultural  Engineering  is  offered  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
(see  page  37).  Basic  science  and  some  engineering  courses  in  the  curriculum 
of  Agricultural  Engineering  are  given  by  the   College  of  Technology. 

ALUMNI  REPRESENTATION 

An  advisory  committee  of  alumni  of  the  College  of  Technology,  composed 
of  men  in  contact  with  industry  and  practical  professional  affairs,  serves  to 
keep  the  Faculty  in  touch  with  developments  in  the  several  fields  which  at 
tract  our  graduates.  Members  of  this  committee  also  serve  as  consultants  when 
important  changes  in  curriculum,  faculty  personnel,  and  policies  of  admin 
istration    are   considered.   The   members   are: 

John   T.   Croghan,   B.S.   in  ME.    '08,   574   Chestnut   Street,   Waban   68,   Mass 
Donald    B.   Keyes,    Ph.D.,   M.A.,   B.S.   in   Ghem.,   '13,   Arthur   D.   Little,   Inc. 

2041    Graybar   Building,   420   Lexington   Ave.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
Donald  W.   Loiselle,  M.S.,   B.S.   in   C.E.,  '40,   Bridgeport  Hydraulic   Company, 

Bridgeport,   Conn. 
Austin  S.  Norcross,  M.S.,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  '25,  Norcross  Corp.,  247   Newtonville 

Ave.,   Newton  58,  Mass. 
Lester  A.  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  M.S.,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  '09,  7  Everett  Avenue,  Winchester, 

Mass. 
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COLLEGE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

CHEMICAL,   CIVIL,  ELECTRICAL,   AND   MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 


(For  students  who  enter  as 
freshmen  after  June,  1958) 

Freshman  Year 

P.  E.  31,  32  

R.O.T.C 

Chem.  3-4,  General  Chemistry  

Engl.  1-2,  Freshman  English  

Math.  21-22,  Technology  Mathematics  I  and  II  

M.  E.  13-14,  Engineering  Drawing  

Phys.  18,  General  Physics  I  

Approved  SocialnHumanistic   Elective 


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

% 

y2 

i% 

iy2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

1 

1 

4 

3 

18 


19 


Note  —  The  program  for  the  freshman  year  in  the  curricula  in  Chemical, 
Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  is  the  same. 

The  programs  for  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years  in  the  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  curriculum  are  given  on  page  116;  for  Civil  Engineering,  on 
page  117;  for  Electrical  Engineering,  on  page  117;  for  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, on  page  118. 
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I  MVKKSll  Y  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


(For  students  who  >v i  1 1  complete  require- 
ments for  degrees  before  September,   1961) 

First 
J  i  NIOR  YEAR  Semester 

Credits 

Ch.   E.  41.  Process  Engineering  Principles   5 

("hem.    17-48,  Organic  Chemistry  5 

Chem.  83-84,  Physical   Chemistry   5 

Ch.  E.  71-72,   Unit  Process   2 

Ch.  E.     74,   Unit  Operations  

E.   E.  33,  Fundamentals  of  Electricity  

Math.   19,  Engl.  35,  or  Approved  Elective  3 


20 


Second 

Semester 

Credits 

5 
5 

2 
3 
4 


19 


Senior  Year 

Ch.  E.  75,  Unit  Operations  

Ch.  E.  76,  Chemical  Engineering  Economics  

Ch.  E.  77,  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  

Ch.  E.  78,  Chemical  Plant  Design  , 

Ch.  E.  79,   Chemical  Engineering   Thermodynamics   

Ch.  E.  80,    Chemical  Engineering  Project,   or   Approved 

Elective    

Chem. 87-88,  Chemical  Literature  and  Seminar  

M.  E.  7-8,  Mechanics 

Ch.  E.  61,  Metallography  


1 
4 
3 

17 


16 
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COLLEGE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

(For  students  who  enter  as 
freshmen  after  June,  1958) 


Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C . v 

Chem.  21,  Semimicro  Qualitative  Analysis  

Chem.  22,  Quantitative  Analysis  

Math.  23,  Technology  Mathematics  III  

Math.  24,  Differential  Equations  

Phys.  23-24,  General  Physics  II  and  III  

M.  E.  25,  Statics  

M.  E.  26,  Dynamics  

*  Approved  Social-Humanistic  Elective   


Senior  Year 

Ch.  E.  63,  Chemical  Engineering  Principles  IV  

Ch.  E.  65,  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory  

Ch.  E.  66,   Chemical  Engineering  Economics   and  Plant 

Design    

Ch.  E.  67,  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  

Ch.  E.     68,  Metallography  

Ch.  E.  69,  Chemical  Engineering  Project  

E.  E.  39,  Fundamentals  of  Electrical  Engineering  

*Approved   Social-Humanistic   Elective   

Tech.  Elective!   


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

1% 

1% 

4 

5 

5 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

i9y2 


Junior  Year 

Chem.  47-48,  Organic  Chemistry  5 

Chem.  83-84,  Physical  Chemistry  5 

Ch.  E.  51-52,  Chemical  Engineering  Principles  I  and  II  4 

Ch.  E.  54,  Chemical  Engineering  Principles  III  

*  Approved    Social-Humanistic    Elective    3 

17 


19V2 


17 


18 


17 


♦These    courses    must    be    selected    from    the    following:    English    literature,    government,    history, 
humanities,    languages,    philosophy,     psychology,    sociology. 

t  Technical    electives    must    be    approved    by    the    Department     Chairman. 
Sec     page     119    for    freshmen     requirements. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM  IN  CHEMISTRY 


Senior  Year 
(1959-1960   only) 

Chem.  55-56,  Organic  Chemistry  or  Elective  

Chem.  85-86,  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry  or  Elec- 
tive    

Chem.  87,  88,  Chemical  Literature  and  Seminar  

Chem.  89-90,  Thesis,  or  Approved  Elective  

Approved    Electives    


First 

Semester 

Credits 

Second 

Semester 

Credits 

3 

3 

3 
1 
6 
6 

3 
1 
6 
6 

19  19 
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COLLEGE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM  IN  CHEMISTRY 


(For  students  who  enter  as 
freshmen  after  June,  1958) 

Freshman  Year 

P.  E.  31,  32  

R.O.T.C 

Chem.  5-6      General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 

Engl.  1-2,  Freshman  English  

M.  E.  13,  Engineering  Drawing  or  Elective  

Math.  21-22,  Technology  Mathematics  I  and  II 

Phys.  18,  General  Physics  I  


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

y2 

% 

iy2 

i% 

6 

6 

3 

3 

1 

5 

5 

4 

17 


20 


Sophomore  Year 


R.O.T.C 1% 

Chem.  47-48,  Organic  Chemistry  5 

Math.  23,  Technology  Mathematics  111  5 

Math.  24,  Differential  Equations  or  Electives  

Phys.  23-24,  General  Physics  II  and  III 4 

Electives    3 


18% 


1% 
5 

3 
4 

3 

16% 


Junior  Year 

Chem.  61-62,  Analytical  Chemistry  5 

Chem.  83-84,  Physical  Chemistry  5 

Chem.   (55),  Organic  Chemistry  

Ger.  1-2,  Elementary  German  3 

Elective    6 


19 


19 


Senior  Year 


Chem.   (56),  Organic  Chemistry  3 

Chem.  85,  Inorganic  Chemistry  3 

Chem.  86,  Physical  Chemistry  

Chem.  87-88,  Chemical  Literature  and  Seminar  1 

Chem.  89-90,  Thesis  6 

Elective    5 


18 


16 
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I  DIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

(For  students  who   will   complete   require- 
ments for  degrees  before  September,    1961) 


First 
Junior  Year  Semester 

Credits 

*C.  E.   15,  Engineering  Materials   (C.  E.  17)    3 

*€.  E.  22.  Fluid  Mechanics   (C.  E.  52,  53) 

C.  E.  27,  Theory  of  Determinate  Structures  4 

*C.  E.  28,  Theory  of  Indeterminate  Structures  (C.  E.  57) 

E.  E.    (33),    Fundamentals    of   Electricity    

Geol.  7,  General  Geology  2 

M.  E.  9-10,   Mechanics    3 

M.  E.  21,  Heat  Power  Engineering  3 

Econ.  1-2,  Principles  of  Economics  3 


Second 

Semester 

Credits 


18 


19 


Senior  Year 

*C.  E.  33-34,  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineering  (C.  E. 

63-64)     4 

C.  E.  35,  Steel  Design 3 

C.  E.  37,  Reinforced  Concrete  Design 3 

*C.  E.  38,  Structural  Engineering  (C.  E.  60)   

*C.  E.  39,  Highway  Engineering  and  Transportation  (C. 

E.  51) 4 

*C.  E.  40,  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundations  (C.  E.  54)   .. 

Engl.   (23),  Writing  of  Technical  Reports  

Approved    Elective    6 

20 


20 


Note  —  C.  E.  41,  42,  43,  and  44,  Student  Chapter  of  ASCE,  is  not  be  be 
offered  after  1958-1959. 


*  Aitex     September    1,     195?,     this     requirement    will    be     filled     by    taking    the     course    number 
listed    in    parentheses. 
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COLLEGE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

(For  students  who  enter  as 
freshmen  after  June,  1958) 

Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 

C.  E.  1,  Surveying  

C.  E.  2,  Advanced  Surveying  

Math.  23,  Technology  Mathematics  III  

Math.  24,  Differential  Equations   

Phys.  23-24,  General  Physics  II  and  III 

M.  E.  25,  Mechanics,  Statics 

M.  E.  35,  Strength  of  Materials  

Approved   Social-Humanistic   Elective  


Junior  Year 


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

iy2 

1% 

3 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

18% 


17% 


C.  E.  6,  Route  Surveying  

C.  E.  17,  Engineering  Materials  3 

C.  E.  25,  Theory  of  Determinate  Structures  4 

C.  E.  52,  Fluid  Mechanics  

C.  E.   (53),  Fluid  Mechanics  Laboratory  

C.  E.  56,  Steel  Design 

E.  E.  39,  Electrical  Engineering  Fundamentals  4 

Geol.  7,  General  Geology 2 

M.  E.  26,  Mechanics,  Dynamics 3 

M.  E.   (33),  Thermodynamics  

Engl.  (23),  Writing  of  Technical  Reports  

Approved  Social-Humanistic  Elective  3 

19 

Senior  Year 


3 

2 
3 

18 


C.  E.  51,  Highway  Engineering  and  Transportation 

C.  E.  54,  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundations  

C.  E.  57,  Theory  of  Indeterminate  Structures  

C.  E.  59,  Reinforced  Concrete  Design  

C.  E.  60,  Structural  Engineering  

C.  E.  63-64,  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineering  .. 

Approved  Social-Humanistic   Elective   

Approved  Technical  Elective  


4 
3 

4 

2-3 

17-18 


3 
5 
3 
2-3 

17-18 


See    page    119    for    freshman    requirements. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

(For   students   who  will   complete   require- 
ments for  degrees  before  September,  1961) 


First 

Jinior  Year  Semester 

Credits 

E.  E.  3-4,  Applied  Electromagnetics  3 

E.  E.  5,  Circuit  Theory  3 

E.  E.  6,  Electronics  

E.  E.  15,  16,  Student  Branch  A.LE.E.-l.R.E 0 

E.  E.  23-24,  Electrical  Laboratory  2 

Math.  19,  Differential  Equations  3 

M.  E.  9-10,   Mechanics   3 

M.  E.  23-24,    Thermodynamics    3 

M.  E.  27,  28,  Mechanical  Laboratory  1 

*  Approved    Elective   


Second 

Semester 

Credits 

3 

4 
0 

2 

3 
3 
1 
3 


18 


19 


Senior  Year 


C.  E.  23,  Fluid  Mechanics  

E.  E.  7,  Electronics 

E.  E.  17,  18,  Student  Branch  A.1.E.E.-1.R.E. 

E.  E.  25,  Electrical  Laboratory  

E.  E.  45,  46,  Electrical  Network,  Fields 

Eng.  (23),  Writing  of  Technical  Reports  

M.  E.  65,  Engineering  Economy  , 

M.  E.  66,  Industrial  Management 

Approved  Non-Technical  Electives  , 

*  Approved   Electives   


18 


18 


•  Recommended  elective*  are  as  follows:  E.E.  58,  Electronic  Systems  Analysis  and  Design; 
E.E.  60,  Advanced  Circuit  Theory';  E.E.  (62),  Illumination;  E.E.  70,  (70),  Electrical  Engi- 
aeering  Projects  Laboratory;  E.E.  78,  Industrial  Electronics;  E.E.  (80),  Engineering  Analysis; 
Engl.  35,  (35),  Public  Speaking;  Math.  20,  (20),  Applied  Mathematics.  Other  electives  may 
be    selected    with    the    consent    of    the    adviser. 
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COLLEGE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

(For  students  who  enter  as 
freshmen  after  June,  1958) 

Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 

E.  E.  1-2,  Electrical  Engineering  

Math.  23,  Technology  Mathematics  III  

Math.  24,  Differential  Equations  

M.  E.  25-26,  Statics,  Dynamics  

Physics  23-24,  General  Physics  II  and  III  

Approved    Social-Humanistic    Elective 


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

1% 

iy2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

18% 


18% 


Junior  Year 

E.  E.  3-4,  Applied  Electromagnetics   3 

E.  E.  5,  Electric  Circuits  3 

E.  E.  9-10,   Electronics 3 

E.  E.  15-16,   Student  Branch   A.I.E.E.-LR.E 0 

E.  E.  23,  24,  Electrical  Laboratory  2 

M.  E.   (35),  Strength  of  Materials  

M.  E.  33,   36,    Thermodynamics,  Fluid  Mechanics   3 

M.  E.  37,  Mechanical  Laboratory  1 

Approved   Social-Humanistic   Elective   

tApproved  Elective 3 

18 

Senior  Year 


18 


English   (23),  Technical  Report  Writing  

E.  E.  17,  18,  Student  Branch  A.I.E.E.J.R.E. 

E.  E.  25,  26,  Electrical  Laboratory 

E.  E.  45,  46,  Electrical  Networks,  Fields   .... 

M.  E.   (34),  Thermodynamics  , 

M.  E.  65,   Engineering  Economy   

Approved   Social-Humanistic   Elective   

tApproved    Elective    


18 


17 


See    page    119    for    freshman     requirements. 

f  Recommended  electives  include  the  following  courses:  E.E.  58,  Electronics  systems;  E.E. 
60,  Advanced  Circuit  Analysis;  E.E.  62,  Illumination;  E.E.  70,  Advanced  Laboratory  Project; 
E.E.  78,  Industrial  Electronics;  E.E.  80,  Engineering  Analysis;  E.E.  82,  Control  Svstems; 
Math.  51-52,  Methods  of  Advanced  Calculus;  M.E.  21-22,  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Design; 
M.E.  39,  Engineering  Materials;  M.E.  43-44,  Machine  Design  and  Analysis;  M.E.  66,  In- 
dustrial Management;  and  Phys.  37,  Modern  Physics.  Other  electivcs,  either  technical  or  non- 
technical,   may    be    selected    with    the    consent    of    the    adviser. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM  IN  MATHEMATICS 

(For  students  wbo   will   complete   require- 
ments for  degrees   before   September,    1961) 

First 
Junior  Year  Semester 

Credits 
Math.   1() -20,  Differential  Equations,  Applied  Mathematics  3 

Math.  47-48,  Introduction   to  Analysis  3 

Math.  01-62.  Higher  Algebra  3 

Econ.   1-2,  Principles  of  Economics,  or  Psych.   1-2,  Gen- 
eral Psychology  3 

Ger.  3b-4b,  Intermediate  German  3 

Approved    Elective    3 


18 


Second 

Semester 

Credits 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

18 


Senior  Year 

Math.  65-66,   Advanced    Calculus   

Math.  85-86,  Theory  of  Functions  

Phys.    85-86,   Physical   Mechanics    

French  1-2,  Elementary  French  

Approved  Electives 


3 
3 
3 
3 
6 

18 


3 
3 
3 
3 
6 

18 
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COLLEGE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM  IN  MATHEMATICS 

(For  students  who  enter  as 
freshmen  after  June,  1958) 


Freshman  Year 

P.  E.  31,  32  

R.O.T.C . .. 

Engl.  1-2,  Freshman  English  

Chem.  3-4,  General  Chemistry   

Math.  21-22,  Technology  Mathematics  I  and  II 

Phys.  18,  General  Physics  I  

Approved  Non-Technical  Elective  


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

% 

y2 

iy2 

iy2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

17 


18 


Sophomore  Year 


R.O.T.C 1% 

Math.  23,   Technology  Mathematics  III  5 

Math.  24,  Differential  Equations   

Math.  43-44,  Mathematical  Statistics  3 

Phys.  23-24,  General  Physics  II  and  III  4 

Ger.  1-2,  Elementary  German  , 3 

Approved  Non-Technical  Elective  3 


19V2 


Junior  Year 

Math.  51-52,  Methods  of  Advanced  Calculus  I  and  II  3 

Math.  61-62,  Higher  Algebra  I  and  II  3 

Math.  67-68,  Analysis  I  and  II  4 

Ger.  3-4,  Intermediate  German  3 

Approved  Technical   Elective    3 

Approved  Non-Technical  Elective   3 


19 


1% 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 

17% 


3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 

19 


Senior  Year 

Math. 83,  Introduction  to  Differential  Geometry  

Math.  84,  Introduction  to  Topology  

Math.  87-88,  Analysis  III  and  IV  

Math.  93,  Higher  Algebra  III  

Math.   96,  Introduction   to   the   Theory   of  Differential 

Equations    

Fr.  1-2,  Elementary  French  

Approved  Technical  Elective  

Approved   Non-Technical   Elective  


3 
3 
3 

19 


16 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

(For   Students   who   will   complete   require- 
ments  for  degrees  before   September,   1961) 


Junior  Yeah 

C.  E.    (23),    Fluid   Mechanics    

E.  E.  37-38.    Electrical   Machinery   

M.   E.   7-8,  Mechanics  

M.   E.   19-20.  Mechanical  Engineering  Materials 

M.  E.  23-24.  Thermodynamics  

M.  E.  29-30.  Mechanical  Laboratory  

M.  E.  59,  60.  Mechanical  Engineering  Seminar 
Approved    Elective    


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

y2 

% 

3 

19V2 


18V2 


Senior  Year 

Engl.  23,   Writing  of  Technical  Reports  

M.  E.  15-16.  Machine  Design  

M.  E.  51,  Mechanical  Laboratory  

M.  E.  53-54,  Power  Plants 

M.  E.  55-56,  Internal  Combustion  Engines  

M.  E.  61,  62,  Mechanical  Engineering  Seminar 

M.  E.  65,  Engineering  Economy  

M.  E.  66,  Industrial  Management 

Approved  Elective 


y2 


18Y2 


% 


3 
5 

17% 
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COLLEGE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

(For  students  who  enter  as 
freshmen  after  June,   1958) 


Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 

Math.  23,  Technology  Mathematics  HI  

Math.  24,  Differential  Equations  

M.  E.  17-18,  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Design 

M.  E.  25,  Statics  

M.  E.  26,  Dynamics 

Phys.  23-24,  General  Physics  II  and  III  

•Approved  Social-Humanistic  Elective  


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

Credits 

Credits 

iy2 

1% 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

18% 


i7y2 


Junior  Year 

E.  E.  39-40,  Electrical  Engineering  

M.  E.  33,  34,  Thermodynamics  

M.  E.  35,  Strength  of  Materials  

M.  E.  36,  Fluid  Mechanics  

M.  E.  37,  38,  Mechanical  Laboratory  

•Approved  Social-Humanistic  Elective  

•Technical  Elective  


17 


18 


Senior  Year 

E.  E.  41,  Electrical  Engineering  

M.  E.  39,  Engineering  Materials  

M.  E.  41-42,  Mechanical  Engineering  Seminar 
M.  E.  43-44,  Machine  Design  and  Analysis  ... 

M.  E.  57-58,  Heat  and  Power  Systems  

M.  E.   (65) ,  Engineering  Economy 

•Approved  Social-Humanistic  Elective  

•Technical  Elective   


20 


17 


See    page    119    for    freshman    requirements. 

•  Social-Humanistic    and    Technical    Elective    courses    must    be    approved     by    the    Department. 
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I  \1\  ERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


TECHNOLOGY    CURRICULUM   IN  PHYSICS 


First 
Freshman  Year  Semester 

Credits 

P.  K.  31,  32  % 

R.O.T.C. 1% 

Engl.  1-2.  Freshman   English   3 

Chem.  3,  4,  General  Chemistry  4 

Math.  21-22.  Technology  Mathematics  I  and  II 5 

Phys.  18.  General  Physics  I  

Non-Technical    Elective    3 


Second 

Semester 

Credits 

% 
1% 

3 
4 
5 
4 


17 


18 


Sophomore  Year 

R.O.T.C 

Math.  23,  Technology  Mathematics  III  

Math.  24,  Differential  Equations  

Phys.  23-24.  General  Physics  II  and  III  

Ger.  1-2,  German 

Non-Technical  Elective   


1% 
5 

4 
3 
3 

16% 


1% 

3 
4 
3 
6 

17% 


Junior  Year 

"Math.   51-52,  Advanced  Calculus 3 

Phys.  31-32,  Physical  Mechanics 4 

Phys.  33-34.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  4 

Non-Technical   Elective 3 

tTechnical  Elective  3 

Phys.  35-36,  Experimental  Physics  I  and  II  2 


19 


19 


Senior  Year 

Phys.  91,  92,  Atomic  Physics,  Nuclear  Physics 

JPhys.  93,  94,  Theoretical  Physics  I  and  II  

Phys.  95-96,  Experimental  Physics  III  and  IV 

Non-Technical  Elective   

§Technical   Elective    

Phys.  97,  98,  Colloquium  


*  Substitute    Math.    19-20    in     1959-60. 


19 


19 


t  Phys.  37,  Modern  Physics;  Phys.  38,  Physical  Electronics;  Math.,  or  other  suitable  approved 
elective. 

X  Phys.  81,  Physical  Optics,  and  Phys.  82,  Thermodynamics,  may  be  substituted  for  Phys. 
93-94,    with    the    express    permission    of    the    Department. 

§  Phys.  81,  Physical  Optics;  Phys.  82,  Thermodynamics;  Electronics  in  E.E.;  Math.;  or 
other    suitable    approved    elective. 
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The  Graduate  School 


The  Graduate  School,  which  has  offered  instruction  since  1903,  has  for  its 
objective  the  bringing  together  of  faculty  and  qualified  students  in  a  spirit 
of  scholarship  and  research.  The  graduate  student  is  given  opportunity  to 
specialize  in  some  field  of  knowledge,  and  to  develop  a  maturity  of  thought 
and  attitude  toward  his  professional  field,  so  that  both  his  professional  and 
his  cultural  life  are  enhanced.  The  work  of  the  Graduate  School  is  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  regulations  and  require- 
ments pertaining  to  admission,  conduct  of  work,  the  granting  of  advanced 
degrees,  and  other  pertinent  matters. 

Degrees 

Graduate  programs  are  offered  by  the  following  departments:  Agricultural 
Economics,  Agricultural  Education,  Agronomy,  Animal  Science,  Bacteriology, 
Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemical  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering, 
Dairy  Science,  Electrical  Engineering,  Entomology,  Forestry,  Home  Economics, 
Horticulture,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Physics,  Poultry  Science, 
and  Zoology  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree;  Economics,  English, 
Government,  History,  Language,  Psychology,  and  Sociology  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree;  and  Education  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education 
degree.  A  program  also  is  available  leading  to  the  Master  of  Agricultural 
Education  degree.  Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Botany,  Chemistry,  Horticulture, 
and  Zoology, 

Assistantships   and   Scholarships 

Graduate  assistantships  are  available  in  several  departments.  These  involve 
work  in  research,  teaching,  general  service,  or  some  combination  thereof. 
Scholarships  are   also   available   which   provide   exemption   of   tuition   charges. 

Information 

Detailed  information  about  admission,  requirements  for  degrees,  courses, 
scholarships,  and  assistantships  are  to  be  found  in  the  Graduate  School  catalo- 
gue which  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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Description  of  Courses 


EXPLANATION     OF    ARRANGEMENT 

The  title  of  the  course  is  given  in  small  capital  letters;  the  arabic  numeral 
designates  the  particular  course.  Odd  numerals  indicate  courses  normally 
offered  in  the  first  semester;  even  numerals  indicate  courses  normally  offered 
in  the  second  semester.  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  in  parentheses  indicate 
thai  a  course  is  repeated  in  the  semester  following.  Thus  course  1  (1)  is 
I'tltied    in   the   first    semester   and   is  repeated   in   the   second   semester. 

Every  course  is  assigned  to  one  of  24  examination  groups.  As  all  courses 
in  the  same  examination  group  have  their  final  examinations  at  the  same 
time,  a  student  may  not  register  for  two  courses  with  the  same  examination 
number.  Courses  with  examination  group  number  0  have  no  final  exami- 
nation, so  that  more  than  one  course  in  this  group  may  be  scheduled  by 
a  student.  For  the  examination  group  number  of  each  course,  see  the  time 
and   room   schedule. 

Courses  numbered  1-50  cannot  be  counted  for  graduate  credit.  Courses 
numbered  51-99  are  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students.  They  are  not 
open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Descriptions  of  courses  over  100,  which 
are  for  graduate  students  only,  will  be  found  in  the  Graduate  School 
catalogue. 

Following  the  title  is  the  course  description  and  the  name  of  the  in- 
structor. The  next  section  gives  the  following  information  in  the  order 
indicated:  (1)  prerequisites,  if  any;  (2)  the  number  of  hours  of  recitations 
or  laboratory  periods  required  each  week;  (3)  the  number  of  semester 
credits  the  course  will  count  in  the  total  required  for  graduation.  Lectures 
and  recitations  are  fifty  minutes  in  length.  Laboratory  periods  are  usually 
two   and  one-half  hours  in  length. 

Abbreviations  have  been  employed  to  indicate  the  number  of  hours  of  work 

required    of    students    in   lecture,   recitation,    and   laboratory,    and    the  number 

of    credits    given    for    satisfactory    completion    of    each    course.    The  abbrevi- 
ations  should  be  interpreted  as  follows: 

Cr Semester  hour   credit 

Lab Laboratory 

Lee Lecture 

Prereq Prerequisites 

Rec Recitation 

All  courses  (unless  otherwise  marked)  are  open  to  students  who  have 
j>a— ed  the  prerequisites. 

An  elective  course  will  be  given  only  when  there  is  a  minimum  of  five 
students  registered. 

If  the  numerals  designating  a  course  running  through  both  semesters  are 
connected  by  a  hyphen,  the  first  semester,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite 
for  the  second  semester.  If  the  numerals  are  separated  by  a  comma,  properly 
qualified  students  may  take  the  second  semester  without  having  had  the  first. 

Students  must  register  for  the  number  of  credits  or  within  the  range  of 
credits   i-hown   in   the  catalogue  description  of  a  course. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
AGRICULTURE 

A  grouping  of  non-departmental  courses 
Dean's   Office,   College   of   Agriculture 

1.  Orientation.  A  non-departmental  course  offering  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss matters  not  ordinarily  reviewed  in  other  courses  of  instruction.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  selected  student  rules  and  regulations,  scholarships, 
campus  organizations  and  facilities,  opportunities  in  agriculture  as  a  science, 
and  to  programs  of  study.  Also,  federal  aid  as  related  to  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  discussed.  Mr.  Richards.  Required  of  first-semester 
freshmen  in  Agriculture,  Forestry,   and   Home  Economics.   1   lee;    1   cr. 

Cooperative  Extension   Service 

3.  Principles  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work.  The  development,  legal 
basis,  description  of  projects  and  operations  of  field  staff,  methods  of  in- 
fluencing people  through  meetings,  demonstrations,  publicity,  radio,  and  vis- 
ual aids.  Mr.  James  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics by  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Alternate  years;  not  offered  in  1959- 
60.)    2  lee;   2  cr. 

4.  Extension  Field  Work.  To  provide  practical  experience  in  extension 
work,  a  limited  number  of  Agriculture  and  >Home  Economics  students  may 
be  permitted  to  do  some  supervised  extension  work  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  This 
may  be  taken  during  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  or  senior  year.  In 
some  cases  arrangements  may  be  made  for  supervised  work  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  period.  Preference  may  be  given  to  students  who  have  taken 
Agriculture  3.  Mr.  James.  2  to  6  cr. 

Agricultural  Education 

89-90.  Methods  of  Teaching  Farm  Mechanics  in  Vocational  Agri- 
cilture.  This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  presentation  of  farm 
mechanics  subject  matter,  supervision  and  direction  of  farm  mechanics  pro- 
jects, and  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  demonstrations.  The  first 
semester  deals  with  fundamental  farm  mechanics  skills  and  the  second  se- 
mester with  farm  machinery  maintenance  and  operational  techniques  of  in- 
struction. Mr.  Gilman.  Required  of  majors  in  Teacher  Preparation  curricu- 
lum.  1   lab.;    1   cr. 

91-92.  Problems  in  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture.  The  course  will 
cover  in  considerable  detail  the  following  topics:  the  vocational  point  of  view, 
building  the  course  of  study  in  agriculture,  providing  teaching  facilities, 
planning  the  lesson,  and  planning  supervised  farming  programs,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  young  farmer  program,  adult  farmer  progams,  and 
miscellaneous  activities  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Barton.  Required  of 
juniors   or   seniors   in   Teacher   Preparation   curriculum.   2   lee;    1   lab.;    3   cr. 

93,  (93).  Supervised  Teaching  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  This  course 
provides  the  trainee  with  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  participating  experi- 
ence in  teaching  vocational  agriculture  under  the  guidance  of  a  critic- 
her.  The  enrollee  is  required  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
expected  of  the  regular  teacher  of  agriculture  before  the  work  for  the  se- 
mester is  concluded.  Mr.  Barton.  17  cr. 
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ACCOUNTING 

(See  Economics  and  Business  Administration) 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Arthur    E.    Teeri,    Professor;    Thomas    G.    Phillips,    Professor    Emeritus: 

Stanley  R.  Shimer,  Professor;  Margaret  E.  Loughlin,  Assistant  Professor; 
Douglas  G.  Routley,  Assistant  Professor 

1.  Organic  \m'  Biological  Chemistry.  An  introduction  to  organic  chem- 
istry and  a  brief  survey  of  biological  chemistry.  Mr.  Shimer,  Miss  Loughlin, 
Mr.   Routley.  Prereq.:   Chem.  2  or  4.  3  lee;   2  lab.;   5  cr. 

2.  Plant  Chemistry.  The  chemistry  of  plant  growth.  Mr.  Routley.  Prereq.: 
Biochem.  1  or  its  equivalent.  2  lee;    1  lab.;   3  cr. 

4.  Animal  Nutrition.  The  chemistry  of  animal  nutrition..  Mr.  Shimer. 
Prereq.:  Biochem.  1  or  its  equivalent.  2  lee;    1  lab.;   3  cr. 

6.  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition.  The  chemistry  of  food  materials 
and  of  digestion,  absorption,  metabolism,  and  excretion.  Miss  Loughlin.  Pre- 
req.: Biochem.  1  or  its  equivalent.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

51-52.  Physiological  Chemistry.  The  chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates, 
and  proteins;  colloids,  enzymes,  digestion,  metabolism,  and  excretion.  Mr. 
Shimer,  Mr.  Teeri.  Prereq.:  Satisfactory  preparation  in  organic  chemistry  and 
quantitative  analysis.  3  lee;  2  lab.;  5  cr.  Under  special  conditions  a  graduate 
student  may  register  for  the  lectures  in  this  course  (3  cr.)  after  obtaining 
the   consent  of  the  instructor  and  approval  of  his  adviser. 

56.  Physiological  Chemistry.  The  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods 
fundamental  to  medical  diagnostic  work.  The  chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates, 
and  proteins;  enzymes,  digestion,  metabolism,  and  excretion.  Mr.  Teeri.  Pre- 
req.: Satisfactory7  preparation  in  organic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis. 
3  lee;   2  lab.;   5  cr. 

for  courses  primarily  for  graduate  students  see  catalogue  of  the 

graduate  school 


AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

William   F.  Henry,  Professor;   James  R.   Bowring,   Professor:    William   H. 

Drew,  Associate   Professor 

12.  Economics  of  Agriculture.  A  survey  of  economics  as  related  to  the 
agricultural  industry.  Includes  the  nature  of  farming  costs  and  farm  prices, 
the  economics  of  marketing,  the  economic  bases  of  consumer  decision  making, 
and   agricultural  policy.   Mr.   Henry.  3  lee;    3  cr. 

14.  Farm  Management.  Principles  of  managing  farms  for  maximum  in- 
come, including  methods  of  making  management  decisions;  enterprise  selec- 
tion and  resource  combination;  adjustment  to  prices;  management  of  land, 
labor,  and  equipment;  obtaining  capital;  farm  planning;  records  and  analysis 
of  performance.  The  principles  are  applied  to  several  kinds  of  farms  through 
examples,  laboratory  problems,  and  farm  visits.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
3  lee;    1   lab.;    4   cr. 
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34.  Economics  of  Consumption.  The  significance  of  consumer  decisions 
about  spending  and  saving  to  the  economy.  Budgeting  and  decision  making 
in  the  major  categories  of  consumer  purchases.  Factors  influencing  consumer 
choice,  including  prices,  grades,  and  standards.  Changing  food  needs  and 
their  relation  to  production  and  marketing  problems.  Problems  of  maximizing 
consumer  satisfaction.  Mr.   Bowring.  Prereq. :  Econ.  1.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

51.  Cooperative  Business.  Stress  is  placed  on  the  organizational,  legal, 
and  financial  problems  of  farmers'  business  corporations  engaged  in  buying 
and  selling.  Selected  problems  of  general  agricultural  marketing  are  integrated 
with  the  course  content.  Mr.  Henry.  3  lee;    3  cr. 

54.  Agricultural  Finance.  The  capital  needs  of  different  kinds  of  farms 
and  farmer  organizations.  Saving,  credit,  renting,  partnerships,  and  other 
means  of  obtaining  capital.  Organization,  practices,  and  problems  of  credit 
institutions  serving  agriculture.  The  valuation  and  appraisal  of  farm  property. 
Prereq.:  Ag.  Econ.  14  or  concurrently.  2  lee;  2  cr.  (Alternate  years;  offered 
1959-60.) 

55.  Agricultural  Marketing.  The  market  structure  for  the  distribution 
of  agricultural  products  will  be  reviewed.  Attention  will  be  given  to  consumer 
demand,  prices,  and  the  efficiency  of  firms  handling  farm  products.  Each 
student  is  encouraged  to  study  in  detail  a  product  of  his  or  her  particular 
interest.  Mr.  Bowring.  3  lee;    3  cr.    (Alternate  years;    offered   1959-60.) 

61.  Agricultural  Policy.  The  study  of  problems  which  are  the  basis 
for  government  and  private  policies  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  products.  Prices,  production  controls,  marketing  agreements,  con- 
servation, and  farm  credit  are  appraised  relative  to  the  objectives  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  concept  of  general  welfare.  Prereq.:  6  hours  of  Economics  or 
Agricultural  Economics.  Mr.  Drew.   3  lee;    3  cr. 

67,  68.  Special  Prorlems.  Special  assignments  in  reading  and  problems 
to  satisfy  students'  needs.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Bowring.  and  Mr.  Drew.  Prereq. : 
special  permission.  1   to  3  cr. 

72.  Research  Methodology.  Designed  to  teach  the  scientific  method  of 
research  to  advanced  students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  meaning  of 
logic  and  the  scientific  method  and  on  the  application  of  research  techniques 
to  identifying  and  solving  problems  of  agriculture.  Prereq.:  6  hours  of  Econ- 
omics or  Agricultural  Economics,  3  hours  of  statistics.  Mr.  Drew.  3  lee:  3  cr. 

FOR   COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGl  E    OF    THK 

GRADUATE    school 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

John  J.  Kolega,  Associate  Professor;  Gordon  L.  Byers,  Associate  Professor; 
Paul  A.  Gilman,  Associate  Professor  of  Farm   Mechanics,   Thompson    School 

of  Agriculture 

2.  Residence  Planning.  The  considerations  involved  in  building  or  buying 
a  house  to  fit  one's  needs.  Problems  in  selecting  and  applying  typical  materials 
to  residence  construction.  Mr.  Kolega.  1  lee;   1  lab.;  2  cr. 

15.  Agricultural  Engineering  Shop.  Designed  to  give  engineering  stu- 
dents an  appreciation  of  tin-  pr<  blem9  of  manufacturing  and  repair.  Practice 
in   oxy-acetyline    and    electric    arc   welding,    machining    and    cold    metal    work. 
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soldering,    pipe    fitting,    and    the    care    and    use    of    woodworking    tools.    Mr. 
Oilman.  Registration  limited  to  Agricultural  Engineering  students.  1  lab.;  1  er. 

17.  18.  Farm  Shot.  Primarily  for  teacher-training  students.  The  selection, 
care,  and  use  of  tools  needed  for  modern  farm  operation  and  maintenance. 
with  practice  in  basic  tool  operations.  The  development  of  skills  in  handling 
tools  for  maintenance  and  construction  work  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Gilman.  2  labs.; 

2  cr. 

21.  Soil  am>  Water  Control.  Elementary  surveying  and  its  application 
to  agricultural  problems.  The  design  principles,  mapping,  and  layout  of 
drainage,  erosion  control,  and  irrigation  systems  along  with  the  presentation 
of  construction  practices  for  farm  ponds,  diversion  ditches,  terraces,  and 
other  mechanical  methods  of  water  control.  Farmstead  water  systems  and 
pumps   are   included.   Mr.   Byers.  2   lee,   1   lab.;    3  cr. 

22.  Agricultural  Power.  A  study  of  tractors,  tractor  engines,  and  elec- 
trical energy  in  farm  work.  The  factors  involved  in  the  management,  preven- 
tive maintenance,  and  repair  procedures  required  by  tractor  motors  and 
their  power  transmission   systems.   Mr.   Byers.   2   lee;    1   lab.;    3   cr. 

23.  Agricultural  Machinery.  The  selection,  care,  operation,  and  manage- 
ment of  conventional  farm  machinery  and  processing  equipment  involved  in 
the  production  of  farm  commodities.   Mr.   Byers.  2  lee;    1   lab..   3   cr. 

24.  Agricultural  Buildings.  The  planning  and  design  of  agricultural 
structures  for  animals  and  crops.  Construction  practices,  farmstead  layout, 
building  material  selection  and  application,  material  estimates,  heating  sys- 
tems, lighting,  refrigeration,  sewage  disposal,  ventilation,  environmental  con- 
trols, certain  phases  of  crop  processing,  and  basic  concepts  of  architectural 
drafting  are  introduced.  An  agricultural  building  problem,  related  to  the 
student's  major  or  field  of  interest,  serves  as  the  base  for  the  application  of 
all  principles  presented  in  lecture.   Mr.  Byers.  2  lee;    1   lab.;    3   cr. 

Note:   Courses  31   through  40  are  primarily  for  Agricultural 
Engineering  majors   and    Technology   students. 

31.  Soil  and  Water  Engineering.  A  study  of  the  hydrologic,  soil,  vegetal, 
and  stream  flow  factors  involved  in  the  design  and  operation  of  erosion  control 
structures,  drainage  systems,  and  irrigation  systems.  Mr.  Kolega.  Prereq.: 
C.E.  23.  2  lee;    1  lab.;   3  cr. 

32.  Farm  Tractors.  The  design  and  operation  of  farm  tractors.  A  study 
of  tractor  power  units,  chassis  mechanics,  tractor  tests,  and  performances. 
Mr.  Byers.  Prereq.:  or  concurrent:  M.E.  8;  M.E.  23.  2  lee;  1  lab.;  3  cr. 
'Alternate  years;   not  offered   1959-60.) 

33.  Field  Machinery.  The  design  of  the  engineering  elements  of  farm 
machinery.  The  study  of  the  capacity  and  power  requirements  of  farm  im- 
plements. Mr.  Byers.  Prereq.  or  concurrent:  M.E.  8.  2  lee:  1  lab.;  3  cr. 
'  \ltfjrnate  years;    not   offered   1959-60.) 

34.  AGRICULTl  h\l    Structures.    The    functional    planning     and    structural 
ign   of   farm   buildings   and   residences;    problems   arising   from   the   physio- 

i]   processes  of  animals  and  crops.  Mr.  Kolega.  Prereq.:  M.E.  8,  M.E.  24. 
2  lee.;    1   lab.:    3  cr. 

35.  Rl  hal  Electrification.  The  utilization  of  electrical  energy  on  farms 
for  power,  illumination,  and  temperature  control,  including  the  study  of  equip- 
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ment  used  in  crop  processing,  water  systems,  materials  handling,  and  the 
design  of  a  farmstead  wiring  system.  Mr.  Kolega.  Prereq. :  E.E.  33.  2  lee.; 
1  lab.;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   not  offered  1959-60.) 

41,  42.  Special  Problems  in  Agricultural  Engineering.  Guided  but  in- 
dependent activities  in  special  areas  of  agricultural  engineering  by  students 
capable  of  self-direetion.  Prereq.:  senior  standing.  1-3  cr.;  time  to  be  arranged. 


AGRONOMY 

(Soils   and  Farm   Crops) 

Allen  B.  Prince,  Associate  Professor;  Ford  S.  Prince,  Professor  Emeritus; 
Leroy  J.  Higgins,  Associate  Professor;   Nobel  K.  Peterson,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor;  Gerald  M.  Dunn,  Associate  Professor 

I.  Introductory  Crop  Production.  The  production,  distribution,  cultural 
practices,  improvement,  and  uses  of  field  crops,  such  as  forage,  grain,  and 
tuber  crops.  Mr.  Higgins.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

II.  Introductory  Soils.  A  study  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
properties  of  soils  in  relation  to  plant  growth.  Mr.  Peterson.  3  lee.;  1  lab.; 
4  cr. 

14.  Introductory  Soil  Fertility.  A  study  of  soils  in  relation  to  their 
natural  fertility,  productivity,  and  the  practices  and  amendments  employed 
to  maintain  or  increase  fertility.  Mr.  Peterson.  Prereq.:  Agron.  11.  3  lee;  3  cr. 

24.  Cereal  and  Other  Grain  Crops.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  and 
production  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  other  feed  and  grain  crops.  Mr. 
Higgins.  Prereq.:  Agron.  1  and  a  minimum  of  3  other  credits  in  Agronomy 
or  permission  of  instuctor.  2  lee;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  not  offered 
1959-60.) 

25.  Seed  Testing.  The  identification  of  seeds  and  a  study  of  the  techniques 
used  in  official  methods  of  sampling  and  analyzing  agricultural  seeds  for 
purity  and  germination.  Mrs.  Sanborn,  Seed  Analyst.  Prereq.:  Bot.  1  and 
permission  of  instructor.  1  lab.;    1   cr. 

26.  Potatoes  and  Other  Cash  Crops.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  and 
production  of  potatoes,  field  beans,  sweet  corn,  and  other  cash  crops.  Mr. 
Higgins.  Prereq.:  Agron.  1  and  a  minimum  of  3  other  credits  in  Agronomy  or 
permission  of  instructor.  2  lee;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  offered  1959-60.) 

28.  Forage  and  Pasture  Crops.  A  study  of  the  grasses  and  legumes  used 
as  hay,  pasture,  and  silage,  and  the  methods  of  handling  these  crops  for 
maximum  yield  of  high-quality  forage.  Mr.  Higgins.  Prereq.:  Agron.  1  and 
a  minimum  of  3-6  other  credits  in  Agronomy  or  permission  of  instructor. 
2  lee;  1  lab.;  3  cr. 

51.  Pasture-Hayland  and  Turf  Management.  The  choice  of  species  and 
the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  stands  and  swards  through  adequate 
management  and  fertilization.  Consideration  also  will  be  given  to  lawns  and 
turf  areas.  Current  research  literature,  individual  problems,  and  field  trip- 
will  be  utilized.  Mr.  Higgins.  Prereq.:  Agron.  28  and  a  minimum  of  6  other 
Credit9   in   Agronomy   or   permission   of   the    instructor.   2    lee;    1    lab.:    3   cr. 
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52,  A  Review  of  Agronomy,  Principles  and  practices  in  agronomic  crop 
production,  including  the  management  of  soils  and  the  use  and  response  of 
lime  and  fertilizers.  For  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  other  students 
with  the  permission  of  their  advisers.  Mr.  Higsrjns  and  staff.  Summer  Session 
only  --  offered  in  1961.  Two  hours  daily,  lee.  and  lab.;   2  cr. 

57.  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  OF  Soil.  Physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  soils;  their  measurement  and  relation  to  structure;  water  movement;  tem- 
perature: and  liberation,  absorption,  and  fixation  of  elements  in  soils.  Mr. 
Prince.  Prereq. :  Permission  of  instructor.  3  lee;  2  lab.;  5  cr.  (Alternate 
years;    not  offered   in  1959-60.) 

58.  Soil  Classification  and  Mapping.  The  genesis,  morphology,  classifica- 
tion and  mapping  of  soils.  Mr.  Peterson.  Prereq.:  Agron.  11  and  Geol.  7. 
2    lee:    1    lab.;    3   cr.    (Alternate  years;    offered   1959-60.) 

60.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  Management  of  soil  and  water  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  land.  Mr.  Peterson.  Prereq.: 
Agron.  1.  11.  2  lee:   1  lab.;   3  cr.   (Alternate  years;   not  offered   1959-60.) 

62.  Plant  Breeding  of  Field  Crops.  A  study  of  methods  for  developing 
and  evaluating  improved  varieties  of  grasses,  legumes,  and  cereal  crops. 
Major  emphasis  will  be  given  to  corn  breeding.  Laboratory  will  consist  of 
practical  work  in  selfing  and  crossing,  inheritance  studies,  and  statistical 
analysis  of  experimental  plot  designs.  Mr.  Dunn.  2  lee;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (Alter- 
nate years;  offered  1959-60.) 

71.  72.  Agronomy  Seminar.  Library  and  reference  work  on  special  phases 
of  soil  and  crop  problems.  Practice  in  looking  up  literature  and  in  preparation 
and  presentation  of  reports  and  abstracts.  Staff.  Prereq.:  Agron.  1,  11,  and 
14.  Required  each  semester  of  seniors  and  graduate  students  majoring  in 
Agronomy:    elective   for  other  qualified   students.   1   cr. 

75.  76.  Special  Problems. 

a.  Crop  Production  —  Mr.  Higgins 

b.  Plant  Breeding  —  Mr.  Dunn 

c.  Physics  and  Chemistry  of  Soil  —  Mr.  Prince 

Elective  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  in  charge.  Hours  to 
be    arranged.    1-4   credits. 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY   FOR   GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF   THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

Lorinc   V.  Tirrell,  Professor;   Fred  E.  Allen,  Professor;   Gerald  L.  Smith, 
Assistant  Professor;   Harold  E.  Kimball,  Riding  Instructor 

2.  Types  and  Market  Classes  of  Livestock.  Origin,  history,  development, 
characteristics,  and  adaptability  of  the  different  types  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  -wine,  with  practice  in  judging.  Mr.  Tirrell  and  Mr.  Smith.  2  lee; 
1   lab.;  3  cr. 

11.  LIVESTOCK  J\  DGINC.  The  principles  and  practice  of  judging  horses,  beef 
cattle,   sheep,   and   swine.   It   includes   trips  to  some  of  the  best  New  England 
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breeding    establishments    and    is    required    of    candidates    for    judging    teams. 
Mr.  Smith.  1  lab.;   1  cr. 

13.  Feeds  and  Feeding.  The  character,  composition,  and  digestibility  of 
feed  stuffs  and  the  principles  and  methods  of  feeding  different  kinds  of  farm 
animals.    Mr.    Smith.    3    lee;    3    cr. 

14.  Advanced  Livestock  Judging.  A  continuation  of  Animal  Science  11. 
It  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  a  livestock  team  for  competition 
such  as  held  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and  the  International  at  Chi- 
cago. Mr.   Smith.   Prereq. :   An.Sci.   11.   1   lab.;    1   cr. 

15.  Systematic  Anatomy.  The  general  anatomy  and  physiology  of  do- 
mestic animals.  Mr.  Allen.  3  lee;  3  cr. 

16.  Animal  Diseases.  The  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of  the  bac- 
terial and  parasitic  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  Mr.  Allen.  Prereq.:  An.Sci. 
15.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

18.  Meat  and  Its  Products;  Livestock  Markets.  A  study  of  meat,  farm 
slaughter,  curing  and  identification  of  cuts,  livestock  markets,  stockyards,  and 
transportation,  with  occasional  trips  to  slaughter  houses  and  packing  plants. 
Mr.   Smith.   1   lee;    1  lab.;   2  cr. 

19.  Management  of  Beef  Cattle  and  Swine.  Selection,  feeding,  breed- 
ing, management,  and  preparation  for  the  show  ring  of  beef  cattle  and  swine 
with  special  reference  to  New  England  conditions.  Mr.  Tirrell  and  Mr.  Smith. 

2  lee;   1  lab.;  3  cr. 

20.  Sheep  Husbandry.  Selection,  breeding,  feeding,  management,  and  prep- 
aration for  the  show  ring  of  sheep,  with  special  reference  to  New  England 
conditions.  Mr.  Tirrell  and   Mr.   Smith.   2  lee;    1   lab.;    3   cr. 

21.  Light  Horse  Husbandry.  Origin,  history,  development,  judging,  selec- 
tion, feeding,  breeding,  and  management  of  light  horses.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  saddle-horse  selection,  the  show  ring  classes,  and  judg- 
ing. Horse  show  management  will  be  discussed.  Mr.  Tirrell  and  Mr.  Smith. 
1    lee;    1    lab.;    2    cr. 

23.  Horsemanship.  Instruction  in  riding  using  University-owned  Morgans 
under  supervision  of  a  special  riding  instructor.  It  may  be  possible  for  a 
limited  number  of  students  to  stable  their  horses  at  the  University  upon 
proper  authorization.  Any  student  wishing  to  use  this  course  to  satisfy  an 
activity  requirement  in  Physical  Education  for  Women  will  register  for 
Physical  Education  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6.  Two  one-hour  or  one  two-hour  riding 
periods  per  week  for  which  a  fee  of  $25  per  quarter  is  charged.  1  cr.  Mr. 
Kimball. 

51.  Animal  Breeding.  The  principles  and  practices  of  breeding  farm  ani- 
mals, including  cross-breeding,  in-breeding,  selection,  inheritance,  breed 
analysis,    reproductive    efficiency,    fertility,    and    sterility.    Mr.    Smith.    3    lee; 

3  cr. 

~>2.  Animal  Science  Seminar.  Library  and  reference  work  and  preparation 
of  papers  on  various  Animal  Science  subjects  of  timely  importance.  Mr.  Tir- 
rell.  1   to  3   cr. 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOC1  E    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 
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GEORGE  K.  Thomas.  Professor:  Edwin  SCHEIER,  Associate  Professor;  John 
W,  HATCH,  Associate  Professor:  WESLEY  F.  BRETT,  Assistant  Professor;  Rich- 
ard D.  Mkhritt.  Assistant  Professor:  John  Laurent,  Assistant  Professor; 
\nm:  HENDERSON,  Assistant  Professor;  Winifred  Clark,  Assistant  Professor; 
John  B,  O'REILLY,  Instructor:  R.  Virginia  Bell,  Instructor;  Hugh  Pritchard, 

Visiting    Lecturer 

Visiting  Lecturers  in  Clinical  Subjects 

WILLIAM  \mm\n.  M.D..  Ophthalmology  and  Otology;  Paul  Colokathis,  M.D., 
Physical  Disabilities:  Charles  H.  Howarth,  B.S.,  M.D.,  General  Medical 
and  Surgical  Conditions,  Tuberculosis;  Gerhard  Nothmann,  M.D.,  Psychia- 
try: Gerald  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Pediatrics;  Marjorie  Canada,  O.T.R.,  Theory 
of    Occupational     Therapy    Applied    to     Psychiatry. 

Supervisors  in  Student  Affiliation 

Miss  Naida  Ackley,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Belyea,  Miss  Margaret  Blodgett,  Mrs. 
Lucille  Boss.  Miss  Ruth  Brunyate,  Miss  Patricia  Calef,  Miss  Marjorie 
Canada.  Mr.  Paul  R.  Clark,  Miss  Eileen  Dixey,  Miss  Mary  Fiorentino, 
Mrs.  Lisetta  Gardenier,  Miss  Rene  M.  Graham,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Grenier, 
Miss  Beverly  M.  Konugress,  Miss  Clotilda  M.  Mateny,  Miss  Eva  Mazur, 
Miss  Mariella  Z.  Menzel,  Mrs.  Ajwilla  Merrill,  Miss  Irene  Obrock,  Miss 
Eileen  O'Hearn,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Olsen,  Miss  Ruth  E.  Oltmann,  Mrs. 
Helen  Rothwell,  Miss  Cecilia  Sattely,  Miss  Elizabeth  Scully,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Smedes,  Miss  Ruth  L.  Smiley,  Miss  Charlotte  Smith,  Miss 
Elizabeth    Stanley,    Miss   Viola    Svensson,    Miss    Michi   Yasamura,    Mrs. 

May  I.  Yokiyama. 

Exhibitions  and  Art  Trips.  The  Department  promotes  on  the  campus  a 
series  of  exhibitions  and  lectures  treating  The  Arts.  Visits  to  near-by 
museums  and  points  of  interest  are  arranged  from  time  to  time.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  art  centers  within  a  convenient  radius  of  Durham: 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Currier  Gallery  of  Art,  Lamont  Gallery, 
and  several  excellent  museums  and  galleries  in  Boston,  including  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Gardner  Museum,  the  Fogg  Museum  at  Harvard 
University,   and   the   Institute   of  Contemporary  Art. 

Student  Workshop.  An  experimental  arts  laboratory  located  in  Hewitt 
Hall,  is  open  to  any  student  in  the  University,  whether  or  not  enrolled  in 
art  courses.  This  laboratory  provides  an  excellent  environment  in  which  a 
student  may  explore  materials,  plan,  and  execute  projects  of  his  own  choice. 
Excellent  facilities,  including  equipment  ranging  from  small  craft  tools  to 
industrial   type  machines,   are  provided.  Mr.  Brett. 

General  Courses  in  The  Arts 

In   those   courses  where  the  students  retain  finished  products,  they  pay  the 
-    of    materials   used.   The   Department   of   The   Arts   reserves   the   right   to 
d    for    exhibition    purposes    several    examples    of    each    student's    work    in 
each   class   oi   instruction. 
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Students  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  shops,  studios,  and  all  equipment 
therein;  damage  resulting  through  negligence  or  carelessness  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  student.  Tools  and  other  equipment  will  not  be  used 
until  instruction  in  their  use  is  given  by  the  member  of  the  staff  in  charge. 

Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the  instructor,  projects  not  a  part  of  the 
instructional    program    will    be    excluded    from    the    studios. 

3.  Crafts.  Work  in  leather,  metal  tooling,  chip  carving,  and  other  crafts 
which  require  little  special  equipment  and  which  may  be  carried  on  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Problems  in  design,  methods  of  teaching 
each  craft,  sources  of  materials  and  tools,  and  current  literature.  Miss  Clark. 
For  Art-Education  students;   also,  elective  by  permission.  2  lab.;   2  cr. 

4.  Crafts.  Craft  activities  for  summer  camps,  playgrounds,  settlement  and 
scout  groups.  Design  and  construction  in  leather,  paper,  wood,  textiles,  scrap, 
and  native  materials.  Special  emphasis  on  methods  of  teaching  and  using 
crafts  in  camp  handcraft  programs,  sources  of  materials  and  tools,  and  current 
literature.  Miss  Clark.  For  Recreation  Education,  Physical  Education,  and 
Social  Service   students;    also,    elective    by   permission.    2    lab.;    2    cr. 

5.  (5),  Jewelry  and  Metalwork.  Structural  and  decorative  design  and 
construction  in  various  metals,  such  as  pewter,  copper,  and  silver.  This  course 
may  be  repeated,  in  which  case  advanced  projects  will  be  assigned.  This 
course  may  be  taken  for  credit  no  more  than  four  times.  Miss  Clark.  Elec- 
tive by  permission.  2  lab.;   2  cr. 

(6).  Weaving.  Fundamentals  of  weaving:  warping,  threading,  basic 
weaves,  patterns.  Projects  include  place  mats,  scarves,  bags,  rugs,  etc.  This 
course  may  be  repeated,  in  which  case  advanced  projects  will  be  assigned. 
This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  no  more  than  four  times.  Miss  Clark. 
Elective  by  permission.  2  lab.;    2   cr. 

(8).  Textile  Design.  Creative  design  in  stenciling,  block  printing,  silk 
screen  printing.  This  course  may  be  repeated,  in  which  case  advanced  projects 
will  be  assigned.  This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  no  more  than  four 
times.  Miss  Clark.  Elective  by  permission.  2  lab.  2  cr. 

11,  (11).  Sculpture.  An  introduction  to  three  dimensional  expressive  form. 
Studio  work  in  various  sculpture  materials  (clay,  wood,  metal,  plaster).  The 
exploration  of  the  processes  of  modeling,  carving,  casting,  welding,  firing, 
and  glazing.  This  course  may  be  repeated,  in  which  case  advanced  projects 
will  be  assigned.  This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  no  more  than  three 
times.  Mr.  Scheier.  Elective  by  permission.  2  lab.;  2  cr. 

15,  16.  Ceramics.  (Pottery).  Design  and  construction  of  hand-built  pot- 
tery. Studio  practice  in  construction,  decoration,  glazing,  and  firing  of  slab- 
built,  coil-built  pottery  and  tiles.  Mr.  Scheier.  Elective  by  permission.  2  lab.; 
2  cr. 

17,  18.  Ceramics.  (Pottery).  Design  and  construction  of  wheel-thrown 
pottery.  Studio  practice  in  throwing,  decorating,  and  firing  pottery  with 
emphasis  on  the  preparation  and  application  of  glazes.  Mr.  Scheier.  Elective 
by   permission.   2   lab.;    2   cr. 

20.  Elementary  Drafting.  Elementary  drafting  procedures,  including  let- 
tering and  use  of  instruments.  Study  of  architectural  symbols.  Interpreta- 
tion of  typical  hotel  plans  and  statistical  data  by  graphical  representation. 
Mr.  Thomas.  For  Hotel  Adminstration  students,  elective  by  permission  on/v. 
2  lab.;  2  cr. 
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(23  .  BASIC  DESIGN.  A  basic  course  ill  the  structural  and  expressive 
use  of  the  elements  of  design  as  a  background  for  crafts,  ceramics,  drawing 
and  painting,  ami  commercial  design.  A  scries  of  related  lectures  and  de- 
monstrations  will  be  scheduled  throughout  the  semester.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr. 
Laurent   Elective  by   permission.  1   lee.:   2  lab.;   2  cr. 

24.  Drawing  ind  Design.  V  continuation  of  Arts  23  with  problems  in  three 
dimensional  design  ami  drawing  from  the  model  and  from  nature.  Mr.  Hatch 
and    Mr.   Laurent.   Prereq.:   Arts  23   and   permission.  2  lab.;   2  cr. 

25,  26,  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting.  Drawing  is  concentrated  in  the 
fall  semester;  extensive  drawing  in  studio  and  from  nature,  still  life  and 
figure  drawing  in  a  variety  of  media,  i.e.,  pencil,  pen,  ink  and  wash,  pastel, 
and  watercolor.  An  introduction  to  oil  painting  composition,  means  of  form 
description,  and  theories  of  color  are  presented  in  studio  exercises  and  out- 
door >ketehing  in  the  spring  semester.  Mr.  Hatch  and  Mr.  O'Reilly.  Elective 
by   permission   only.  2  lab.;    3   cr. 

27.  Graphic  Arts.  Expression  and  experimentation  in  a  variety  of  graphic 
techniques,  i.e..  linoleum  and  wood  block  printing,  serigraphy,  etc.,  in  black 
and  white  and  color.  Mr.  Laurent.  Prereq.:  Arts  23.  Elective  by  permission 
only.  2  lab.:   3  cr. 

28.  Advertising  Design.  Creative  design  problems  in  various  media  and 
techniques  in  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  advertising  design.  Mr.  O'Reilly. 
Prereq.:  Arts  23.  Elective  by  permission.  2  lab.;  2  cr.  (Alternate  years; 
offered    in   1959-1960.) 

29.  30.  Advanced  Painting  and  Composition.  An  extension  of  Arts  25 
and  26.  stressing  further  development  in  the  various  media.  Figure  study 
and  outdoor  sketching  also  will  be  offered.  This  course  may  be  taken  a 
second  time  with  emphasis  on  the  particular  need  of  the  individual.  Mr. 
Laurent.  Elective  by  permission  only.  Credits  and  schedule  to  be  arranged. 

31.  32.  Introduction  to  The  Arts.  A  broad  historical  survey  of  man's 
creative  efforts  in  their  relation  to  contemporary  cultural  and  social  move- 
ments, presented  as  a  background  for  interpreting  the  place  of  the  arts  in 
individual  and  community  life  of  today.  Illustrated  lectures  with  assigned 
readings.  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  O'Reilly.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

35,  (35).  Stagecraft.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the  technical  phases  of 
play  production,  including  a  study  of  the  design  and  methods  of  execution 
of  scenery  and  lighting.  Practice  in  planning,  designing,  construction,  paint- 
ing, and  lighting  of  scenery;  practical  experience  in  the  handling  of  proper- 
ties, manipulations  of  scenery,  lighting,  and  mechanical  effects.  Elective  by 
permission.  1  lee.  or  rec. ;    1  lab.;   2  cr. 

38.  Illustration.  Creative  design  problems  in  various  media  and  tech- 
niques in  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  illustration.  Mr.  O'Reilly.  Prereq.: 
\rts  23.  Elective  by  permission.  2  lab.;  2  cr.  (Alternate  years;  not  offered 
1959-1960.) 

39,  (39).  Elementary  Photography.  The  theory  and  practice  of  photog- 
raphy, covering  camera  operation,  developing,  printing,  and  enlarging.  Pro- 
ject-   -tress    imaginative   solutions   to   portraiture,   advertising,   illustrative,   and 

ipus    life    assignments.    Mr.    Merritt.    Open    to    sophomores,    juniors,    and 
iora    by    permission    of   the   instructor.    1   lee;    1    lab.;    3   cr.    (The   cost   of 
materials    will    approximate    $8.00.) 

10.  \DVANCED  Photography.  The  basic  theory  and  practice  of  color  pho- 
tography.    Advanced       projects    in    black    and    white.    Techniques    of    creative 
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photography  including  studio  and  laboratory  controls.  A  portfolio  of  photo- 
graphs, representative  of  the  student's  progress  during  the  course,  will  be  re- 
quired. Mr.  Merritt.  Permission  of  the  instructor.  1  rec;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (The 
cost  of  materials  will  approximate  $10.50.)  (Alternate  years;  offered  1959- 
1960.) 

83.  Primitive,  Oriental,  and  Classic  Art.  A  study  of  primitive  art  from 
prehistoric  caves  to  Egypt,  also  Mayan,  Negro,  and  modern  primitive  arts  in 
general;  the  development  of  art  in  the  Far  East,  especially  China  and  Japan; 
the  development  and  decline  of  the  classic  art  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
motivation,  the  relationship  to  the  particular  culture,  and  the  influence  on 
modern  art  of  these  various  art  epochs  will  be  stressed.  Illustrated  lectures 
with  assigned  readings.  Mr.  Hatch..  3  lee;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  offered 
1959-1960.) 

85.  The  Art  of  the  Renaissance.  A  historic  survey  of  the  achievements 
of  Western  civilization  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  from  the 
Gothic  cathedral  to  the  18th  century  drawing  room.  Illustrated  lectures  with 
assigned  readings.  Mr.  Hatch.  3  lee;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  not  offered 
1959-1960.) 

88.  Modern  Art.  From  Louis  XVI  to  Picasso;  traces  the  history  of  paint- 
ing through  the  various  revolutions,  political  and  aesthetic,  that  resulted  in 
the  many  schools  of  thought  prevalent  in  19th  and  20th  century  art;  i.e., 
classicism,  impressionism,  cubism,  etc.  Illustrated  lectures  with  assigned 
readings.  Mr.  Hatch.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

99,  (99).  Problems  in  the  Visual  Arts.  Advanced  students  may  select 
a  special  problem  in  one  of  the  visual  arts  in  which  they  have  exhibited 
proficiency,  to  be  developed  by  means  of  conferences  and  studio  work.  Mr. 
Thomas  and  staff.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  Department  Chairman.  Credits  to 
be  arranged.  This  course  may  be  repeated  to  a  total  of  not  more  than  6 
credits. 

Art-Education  (Art-Ed.)  91.  Problems  of  Teaching  Art  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  The  purposes  and  objectives  of  teaching  art  in  elementary 
schools;  selection  and  organization  of  teaching  material;  teaching  techniques 
which  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  elementary  schools.  Mr.  Thomas 
Open  only  to  students  in  the  ArKEducation  curriculum.  Prereq.:  Educ.  58 
with  grade  of  C  or  better.  2  rec;  1  lab.;  3  cr. 

Art-Education  (Art-Ed.)  (92).  Problems  of  Teaching  Art  in  Secondary 
Schools.  The  purpose  and  objectives  of  teaching  art  in  the  secondary  schools; 
selection  and  organization  of  teaching  material;  teaching  techniques  which 
may  be  advantegously  employed  in  the  secondary-school  art  program.  Mr. 
Thomas.  Open  only  to  students  in  the  Art-Education  curriculum.  Prereq.: 
Educ.  58  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  2  rec;    1  lab.;   3  cr. 

Education-Art  (Ed-Art)  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  Art.  Prereq.: 
Art. -Ed.  92.   One  semester  of   supervised   teaching.   14  cr. 

Selection  from  the  following  courses  offered  by  several  departments  within 
the  University  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  and 
the  College  Dean,  be  counted   toward   a  major  program  in  The  Arts. 

Costume  Design.  See  Home  Economics 
Floral  Arrangement.  See  Horticulture 
History  of  Costume.  See  Home  Economics 
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Interior  Design.  See  Home  Economics 

Interior  Decoration.  See  Home  Economics 

Principles  of  Clothing  Construction.  See  Home  Economics 

Textiles.  See  Home  Economics 

rbxniKs  and  Furniture.  See  Home  Economics 

For  courses  in  music,  dramatic  art,  and  dancing,  see  departments  of  Music. 
English,   and    Physical   Education   for  Women. 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


BACTERIOLOGY 

Lawrence  W.  Slanetz,  Professor;  Theodore  G.  Metcalf,  Associate  Professor 

1.  General  Bacteriology.  Principles  of  bacteriology;  morphology,  physi- 
ology, and  classification  of  bacteria  and  other  microorganisms,  and  their  re- 
lationship to  agriculture,  industry,  sanitation,  and  infectious  diseases.  Mr. 
Slanetz,  and  Mr.  Metcalf.  Prereq. :  Chem.  1-2  or  equivalent.  2  lee;  2  lab.; 
4  cr. 

2.  Food  and  Sanitary  Bacteriology.  Relation  of  microorganisms  to  food 
production;  food  preservation;  food  infections  and  intoxications;  standard 
laboratory  methods  for  the  bacteriological  examination  of  foods.  Bacteriology 
and  sanitation  of  milk,  water,  sewage,  air,  and  eating  utensils.  Disinfection 
and  disinfectants.  Mr.  Slanetz.  Prereq.:   Bact.  1.  2  lee;   2  lab.;   4  cr. 

5.  Public  Health  and  Sanitation.  A  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
types  of  microbes  causing  infectious  diseases;  the  prevalence,  transmission, 
and  control  of  these  diseases.  Sanitation  of  water,  sewage,  food,  and  air.  Com- 
munity hygiene  and  public  health  administration.  Mr.  Slanetz.  Prereq.:  Biol. 
1-2,  or  consent  of  instructor.  3  lee.  or  demonstrations;   3  cr. 

6.  Soil  Bacteriology.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  nature  and  types 
of  bacteria  and  other  microorganisms  present  in  soil  and  to  their  activities 
in  carrying  out  decomposition  of  plant  and  animal  matter;  their  role  in  the 
nitrogen,  carbon,  and  sulfur  cycle  in  soil;  their  relationship  to  other  soil 
inhabitants;  and  their  contribution  to  soil  fertility.  Prereq.:  Bact.  1.  2  lee; 
2  lab.;  4  cr.   (Alternate  years;   offered  1959-60.) 

8.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology.  A  study  of  the  morphological,  cultural,  bio- 
chemical, serological,  and  pathogenic  characteristics  of  microorganisms  caus- 
ing human  and  animal  diseases.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Prereq.:  Bact.  1.  2  lee;  2  lab.; 
4  cr. 

53.  Immunology  and  Serology.  The  theories  of  infection  and  immunity; 
production  of  vaccines,  toxins,  and  antiserums;  serological  techniques  for  dis- 
ease diagnosis  and  identification  of  bacteria,  including  agglutination,  pre- 
cipitin, and  complement  fixation  tests.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Prereq.:  Bact.  8.  2  lee; 
2  lab.;  4  cr. 

54.  Industrial  Microbiology.  Consideration  of  the  role  of  microorganisms 
important  in  industrial  processes.  Isolation  and  study  of  the  bacteria,  yeasts, 
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molds,  and  actinomycetes  used  for  the  manufacture  of  industrial  products. 
Discussion  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  fermentation  and  respiration  and  their 
practical  applications.  Typical  industrial  processes  employing  microorganisms. 
Prereq.:  Bact.  1  and  organic  chemistry.  2  lee;  2  lab.;  4  cr.  (Alternate  years; 
not  offered  1959-60.) 

55,  56.  Problems  in  Bacteriology.  Special  problems,  depending  upon  the 
training  and  desire  of  the  student.  Elective  only  upon  consultation.  Mr. 
Slanetz  and  members  of  the  staff.  Credits  to  be  arranged. 

57,  58.  Bacteriology  Seminar.  Reports  and  discussions  on  current  liter- 
ature and  recent  developments  in  bacteriology.  Mr.  Slanetz  and  members  of 
the  staff.  Prereq.:  Bact.  2  or  8  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  1  2-hr.  period; 
1  cr. 

60.  Virology.  An  introduction  to  the  animal  and  plant  viruses  including 
bacteriophages  and  the  rickettsiae.  A  consideration  of  techniques,  pathogen- 
esis, immunity,  and  host-virus  relationships.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Prereq.:  Bact.  8. 
1  lee;  3  lab.;  4  cr. 

FOR  COURSES   PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATE   STUDENTS    SEE   CATALOGUE   OF   THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


BIOLOGY 

1-2.  Man  and  the  Living  World.  This  is  a  basic  course  in  biology,  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  fundamental  facts  about  himself  and  an  under- 
standing of  his  relation  to  the  living  world,  both  plant  and  animal,  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  Staffed  from  the  Zoology  Department  with  Mr.  Lavoie  as  course 
chairman,  and  with  the  Biological  Science  Division  serving  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  2  rec.;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  This  course  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  majors 
requirements.  (Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Bot.  1  and  Zool.  48.) 

3.  Man  and  the  Living  World.  An  advanced-standing  course  open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  who  have  had  good  background  in  high  school 
biology  and  elementary  physical  sciences.  During  orientation  week  a  pre-test 
covering  these  areas  will  be  given  to  those  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in 
this  course.  Admission  to  Biology  3  will  have  the  effect  of  waiving  three  hours 
of  the  six  credit  hours  required  in  the  biological  sciences.  Students  complet- 
ing this  course  in  the  first  semester  and  who  wish  to  take  further  work  in 
the  biological  sciences  may  elect  one  of  several  courses  in  the  second  semester. 
Further  information  concerning  admission  to  this  section  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting  Mr.  Merritt  Gibson,  Nesmith  315.  2  rec;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (For- 
merly offered  as  Biology    (2)    AS.) 

61-62.  Clinical  Laboratory  Methods.  This  is  an  11-month  course  in  medi- 
cal technology  taken  at  the  Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital  School  of 
Medical  Technology,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  The  course  starts  about  June 
20,  and  includes  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  bacteriology,  blood  bank  and 
serology,  clinical  chemistry,  hematology,  laboratory  management  and  ethics, 
mycology,  parasitology,  histology,  and  clinical  microscopy.  Credits  will  be 
allowed  when  the  University  has  received  a  transcript  of  the  candidate's  record 
and  upon  certification  by  the  Director  of  the  School  and  the  Supervisor  of  the 
Medical  Technology  curriculum  that  the  work  has  been  successfully  completed. 
This  course  qualifies  a  candidate  for  the  examination  for  the  Medical  Tech- 
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nologist's  Certificate  administered  by  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists 
of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists.  16  cr.  This  course  cannot 
be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 

71-72.  PRINCIPLES  of  Ecology.  The  study  of  the  interrelationships  of  plants 
and  animals  with  both  their  living  and  non-living  environments.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  dynamic  interplay  of  forces  in  terrestrial,  freshwater, 
and  marine  habitats.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  energy  relationships, 
limiting  factors,  community  organization,  succession,  and  biogeography.  Lab- 
oratory work  will  be  selected  to  aid  development  of  useful  techniques,  such 
as  censusing,  mapping,  statistics,  and  environmental  measurements.  Mr.  Swan, 
Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Prereq. :  Bot.  6,  56,  and  one  of  the  following:  Zool. 
55,  56.  or  77.  2  rec;  2  lab.;  4  cr. 

Biology-Education  (Biol.-Ed.)  91.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  High- 
School  Biology.  Objectives  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  selection  and  or- 
ganization of  materials;  the  preparation  of  visual  aids;  the  setting  up  of 
aquaria  and  other  projects.  The  use  of  the  field  trip  as  a  tool  in  teaching 
high-school  biology.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Prereq.:  Two  years  of  biological  science 
and  Educ.  58  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  (See  page  164.)  2  rec;  1  lab.;  or 
field  trip;   3  cr. 

Education-Biology  (Ed-Biol.)  93,  94,  Supervised  Teaching  in  High- 
School  Biology.   (See  page  165.) 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY   FOR   GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


BOTANY 

Albion  R.  Hodgdon,  Professor;  M.  C.  Richards,  Professor;  Avery  E.  Rich, 
Professor;    John    F.    Reed,    Professor;    Stuart    Dunn,    Associate    Professor; 
Charlotte  G.  Nast,  Associate  Professor;  Marion  E.  Mills,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Emerita;    Richard   Schreiber,   Assistant  Professor 

1.  General  Botany.  The  principal  plant  groups  with  emphasis  on  struc- 
ture, function,  and  economic  importance,  stressing  agricultural  applications. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Biol.  1-2.  Mr.  Schreiber.  Required  of 
freshmen  in  Agriculture.  2  lee;  2  lab.;   4  cr. 

3.  The  Plant  World.  The  structure  and  function  of  pjant  parts.  The 
application  of  basic  biological  principles  to  plant  life.  Students  who  have  had 
Bot.  1  should  not  elect  this  course.  Miss  Nast.  Prereq.:  Biol.  1-2.  2  lee; 
2  lab.;  4  cr. 

6.  Systematic  Botany.  The  identification  and  classification  of  our  native 
trees,  shrubs,  and  wild  flowers.  Mr.  Hodgdon.  Prereq.:  Biol.  1-2  or  Bot.  1. 
1  lee;   2  lab.;   3  cr. 

42.  Plant  Ecology.  Plant  life  and  its  environment,  including  a  consider- 
ation of  the  principal  environment  factors,  such  as  light,  temperature,  soil, 
water,  and  biotic  relations;  study  of  associations,  successions,  and  plant  forms; 
a  survey  of  plant  distribution  and  underlying  causes.  Mr.  Hodgdon.  Prereq.: 
Bot.   1   or  Bot.  3.  3  cr. 
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51.  Plant  Pathology.  The  nature  of  disease  in  plants,  the  etiology, 
symptomatology,  and  classification  of  plant  diseases.   Mr.   Rich.  Prereq.:   Bot. 

1  or  Bot.  3.  1  lee;  2  lab.;  3  cr. 

52.  Principles  of  Plant  Disease  Control.  Exclusion  eradication,  pro- 
tection, and  immunization,  and  the  specific,  practical  methods  used  to  control 
plant  diseases.  Mr.  Rich.  Prereq.:  Bot.  51.  1  lee;  2  lab.;  3  cr.  (Alternate 
years;   offered  in  1959-1960.) 

53.  Plant  Anatomy.  The  anatomy  of  vascular  plants  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  tissue  development  and  structure.  Miss  Nast.  Prereq.:  Bot.  1 
or  Bot.  3.  1  lee;  2  lab.;  3  cr. 

54.  Cytology.  The  structure,  physiologcial  behavior,  and  development  of 
cells.  The  cellular  basis  of  heredity.  Mr.  Schreiber.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

55.  Advanced  Systematic  Botany.  The  principles  and  laws  of  plant 
classification  and  nomenclature:  study  of  plant  families,  field  and  herbarium 
work.  Mr.  Hodgdon.  Prereq.:   Bot.  6.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  cr. 

56.  Plant  Physiology.  Structure  and  properties  of  cells,  tissues  and  or- 
gans; absorption  and  movement  of  water;  metabolism;  growth  and  irritability. 
Mr.  Dunn.  Prereq.:  Bot.  1  or  Bot.  3,  and  one  year  of  chemistry.  2  lee;  2  lab.: 
4  cr. 

57.  58.  Investigations  in  (a)  Systematic  Botany,  (b)  Plant  Physiol- 
ogy, (c)  Plant  Pathology,  (d)  Plant  Anatomy,  and  Morphology,  (e) 
Plant  Ecology,  (f)  Aquatic  Plants,  and  (g)  Cytology.  Elective  only  upon 
consultation  with  Chairman  of  Department.  Mr.  Hodgdon,  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr. 
Rich,  Miss  Nast,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Schreiber.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  2  to  6 
credits. 

59,  60.  Botany  Seminar.  Library  and  reference  work  and  the  preparation 
of  papers  and  abstracts  on  special  phases  of  botany.  Practice  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  oral  and  written  reports.  Botany  staff.  Prereq.:  Six  hours  of  botany 
or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  This  course  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit.  1  ree;    1  cr. 

62.  Morphology  of  the  Vascular  Plants.  A  study  of  the  life  histories  of 
the  Pteridophytes,  Gymnosperms,  and  Angiosperms,  including  comparisons 
of  general  structure  and  sexual  organs.  Miss  Nast.  Prereq.:   Bot.   1  or  Bot.  3. 

2  lee;   2  lab.;   4  cr.    (Alternate  years;    offered   1959-1960.) 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(See  Economics  and  Business  Administration) 
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CHEMICAL   ENGINEERING 

Oswald  T.  Zimmerman,  Professor;   Irving   Lavine,  Professor 

41.  Process  Engineering  Principles.  A  study  of  chemical  processes  from 
the  point  of  view  of  energy  and  material  balances.  The  laboratory  work  in- 
volves a  study  of  fuels  and  combustion,  and  the  testing  of  fuels  and  related 
materials.  Mr.  Lavine.  3  lee;   2  lab.;   5  cr. 

51.  Chemical  Engineering  Principles  I.  A  study  of  units  and  dimensional 
analysis;  material  and  energy  balances;  gaseous,  solid,  and  liquid  fuels; 
combustion;  introduction  to  fluid  flow  and  heat  transfer.  Laboratory  work 
includes  experiments  in  the  use  of  various  types  of  temperature  measuring 
devices  and  flow  meters;  gas  analysis;  calorimetry;  and  heat  transfer.  Mr. 
Lavine.  3  lee.  or  rec.;   1  lab.;  4  cr.   (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

52.  Chemical  Engineering  Principles  II.  The  study  of  a  number  of  select- 
ed processes  from  the  points  of  view  of  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  catalysis, 
instrumentation,  materials  handling,  and  materials  of  construction;  and  an 
introduction  to  costs.  Processes  studied  include  petroleum  refining,  ammonia 
synthesis,  chlorine-caustic  production,  and  the  manufacture  of  sulfuric,  nitric, 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  soda  ash.  Laboratory  work  includes  experiments 
in  the  use  of  various  types  of  apparatus  for  measuring  the  viscosity  and 
other  properties  of  petroleum  products;  measurements  of  the  rates  of  chemical 
reactions;  and  experiments  in  size  reduction  and  separation,  and  fluidization. 
Mr.  Lavine.  3  lee.  or  rec;    1  lab.;   4  cr.    (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

54.  Chemical  Engineering  Principles  III.  The  theories  and  applications 
of  fluid  mechanics,  heat  transfer,  evaporation,  crystallization,  filtration,  hu- 
miditv  and  air  conditioning,  and  drying.  Mr.  Zimmerman.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3 
cr.   (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

61.    Metallography.  (See  Ch.  E.  68.) 

63.  Chemical  Engineering  Principles  IV.  The  theories  and  applications 
of  the  chemical  engineering  diffusional  operations.  Subject  matter  covered 
includes  mass  transfer,  simultaneous  mass  and  heat  transfer,  gas  and  liquid 
diffusion,  gas  absorption,  distillation,  liquid-liquid  extraction,  and  solid-liquid 
extraction.  Mr.  Zimmerman.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr.    (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

65.  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory.  A  laboratory  study,  using  typical 
chemical  engineering  equipment,  of  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer,  evaporation, 
distillation,  humidification,  drying,  filtration,  gas  absorption,  liquid-liquid  ex- 
traction, and  solid-liquid  extraction.  Mr.  Lavine.  2  lab.;  2  cr.  (Not  offered 
1959-1960.) 

66.  Chemical  Engineering  Economics  and  Plant  Design.  The  principles 
of  cost  engineering,  including  estimation  of  plant  investment,  working  capital, 
operating  costs,  labor  requirements,  payout  time,  and  profitability.  Subject 
matter  covered  includes  value  of  money,  capitalized  costs,  simple  and  com- 
pound interest,  depreciation,  taxes  and  insurance,  labor  requirements,  over- 
head, financing  of  chemical  enterprises,  design  of  equipment  and  plants  for 
minimum  cost,  plant  location,  transportation,  sales  cost,  equipment  cost,  and 
cost  indexes.  Each  class  selects  one  or  more  problems  involving  the  complete 
design  of  a  chemical  plant.  For  each  problem,  the  most  desirable  process 
must  be  determined,  the  site  selected,  the  equipment  and  plant  designed,  cal- 
culations  made   for   all   costs,   profitability    and    payout   time,   and   a   complete 
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report  prepared,  including  the  drawings  of  equipment  and  plant  layout.   Mr. 
Lavine.  1  lee.  or  rec.;  3  lab.;  4  cr.    (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

67.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  energy  and  their  application  to  chemical  egnineering  problems.  Mr. 
Zimmerman.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.   (Available  1959-1960  as  Ch.E.  79.) 

68.  Metallography.  A  study  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  metals 
and  alloys,  based  principally  on  the  electron  theory  of  solids.  Among  the 
subjects  covered  are  crystallography,  including  X-ray  crystallography,  and  the 
effects  of  mechanical  and  thermal  treatment  on  the  properties  of  metals  and 
alloys,  the  preparation  and  microscopic  examination  of  polished  sections,  and 
X-ray  diffraction  measurements.  Mr.  Schneer.  2  lee.  or  rec.;  1  lab.;  3  cr. 
(Available  1959-1960  as  Ch.E.  61.) 

69.  Chemical  Engineering  Project.  In  this  course,  each  student  selects 
a  research  problem  which  he  carries  out  independently  under  faculty  super- 
vision. Intensive  study  in  both  the  library  and  the  laboratory  and  a  satis- 
factory report  upon  completion  of  the  work  are  required.  Mr.  Zimmerman. 
3  lab.;   3  cr.    (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

71-72.Unit  Processes.  The  important  inorganic  and  organic  industrial 
chemical  processes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  basic  chemical  reactions 
and  physical  operations  involved.   Mr.   Lavine.  2   lee;    2   cr. 

74-75.  Unit  Operations.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the  fundamental 
chemical  engineering  unit  operations,  including  flow  of  fluids,  flow  of  heat, 
evaporation,  distillation,  drying,  filtration,  gas  absorption,  extraction,  humidi- 
fieation  and  air  conditioning,  crystallization,  crushing  and  grinding,  and  size 
separation.  Mr.  Zimmerman.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

76.  Chemical  Engineering  Economics.  The  economic  factors  involved  in 
industrial  chemical  processes  and  the  application  of  economic  balances  to 
the  design  and  selection  of  chemical  engineering  equipment.  Mr.  Zimmerman. 
3  lee;  3  cr. 

77.  Unit  Operations  Laboratory.  Experiments  based  upon  the  unit  oper- 
ations are  performed  on  typical  chemical  engineering  equipment.  Mr.  Lavine. 
3  lab.;   3  cr. 

78.  Chemical  Plant  Design.  The  design  and  layout  of  chemical  plants 
and  equipment.  The  assigned  problems  are  of  a  practical  nature,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  some  chemical  product,  and  their  solution  will  include  the 
design  or  selection  of  all  equipment  and  drawings  of  equipment,  plant,  and 
layout.  Mr.  Lavine.  3  lab.;   3  cr. 

79.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  energy  and  their  application  to  chemical  engineering  problems.  Mr. 
Zimmerman.  2  lee;   1  rec;  3  cr. 

80.  Chemical  Engineering  Project.  Each  student  selects  a  research  pro- 
blem which  he  carries  out  independently  under  faculty  supervision.  Intensive 
study  in  both  the  library  and  the  laboratory  and  a  satisfactory  thesis  at  the 
completion  of  the  work  are  required.  Mr.  Zimmerman.  5  lab.;    5  cr. 

for  courses  primarily  for  graduate  students  see  catalogue  of  the 

graduate  school 
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CHEMISTRY 

Harold  A.  [doles,  Professor;  Albert  F.  Daggett,  Professor:  James  A.  Funk- 
HOUSER,  Professor:  Helmut  M,  Haendler,  Professor;  Henry  G.  Kuivila, 
Professor:  ROBERT  E.  Lyle,  Jr.,  Professor;  Charles  M.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor:  Alexander  R.  Amell,  Assistant  Professor;  Paul  R.  Jones, 
Assistant  Professor:  Albert  K.  Sawyer,  Assistant  Professor;  Frank  L.  Pilar, 
Assistant    Professor;    Gloria    G.    Lyle,    Instructor;    Anthony    E.    Petrarca, 

Instructor 

1-2.  General  Chemistry.  A  broad  course  in  elementary  chemistry  with 
many  lecture  demonstrations  and  some  laboratory  practice.  Topics  of  interest 
(o  the  professional  student  and  of  general  interest  are  presented.  For  Agri- 
culture  and  Home  Economics  students  and  as  an  elective.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
Lyle.  and  assistants.  3  lee;    1  lab.;   4  cr. 

3-4.  General  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  laws  and  conceptions  of  chem- 
istry, including  a  study  of  the  nonmetals  and  metals  and  their  compounds. 
The  theoretical  principles  are  illustrated  by  many  lecture  demonstrations, 
and  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  the  professions  are  explained.  Mr.  Funk- 
houser,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Petrarca,  Mr.  Pilar,  and  assistants.  For  students  who 
plan  to  *ike  further  courses  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  2  lee;    1  ree; 

1  lab.;  4  cr. 

5-6.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  general  inorganic  chemistry,  in- 
cluding qualitative  analysis.  The  preparation  of  secondary  school  chemistry 
will  furnish  a  basis  for  a  thorough  course  for  Chemistry  majors  and  others 
who  may  elect  the  course.  Mr.  Iddles  and  Assistants.  3  lee;  1  rec. ;  2  lab.; 
6  cr. 

17.  Quantitative  Analysis.  An  elementary  course  in  quantitative  analysis 
designed  for  those  students  desiring  a  brief  terminal  course  in  analytical 
chemistry.  Mr.  Amell,  Mr.  Daggett,  and  assistants.  Prereq. :   Chem.  4.  2  lee; 

2  lab.;  4  cr. 

21,  (21).  Semimicro  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  fundamental  theories  of 
solutions  as  applied  to  the  reactions  of  qualitative  analysis.  Problem  work  is 
required.  The  laboratory  work  uses  the  semimicro  technique  and  provides 
ample  experience  in  the  analysis  of  simple  and  complex  mixtures.  Mr.  Haend- 
ler  and   assistants.    Prereq.:    Chem.   4.   2   lee;    2   lab.;    4   cr. 

22.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  theory  and  laboratory  technique  of  the 
more  common  determinations  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Emphasis 
on  the  solution  of  problems.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  more  common 
analytical  methods.    Mr.   Daggett   and   assistants.   Prereq.:    Chem.   21.   2   lee; 

3  lab.;  5  cr. 

45,  (45).  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  but  comprehensive  study 
of  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  with  emphasis  on  the  particular  phases 
of  the  subject  needed  by  students  preparing  to  be  technicians,  nurses,  majors 
in  biological  sciences,  and  others,  where  a  brief  course  is  desired.  Mr.  Kuivila, 
Mr.  Lyle,  and  Mr.  Jones.  Prereq.:  Chem.  3-4.  (Elective  for  Medical  Techno- 
logy. Nursing,  and  Pre-Dental  students,  and  majors  in  Botany.)  3  lee;  2 
Jab.;   5  cr. 

47-48.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  on  the  principal  classes  of  organic 
compounds,  aliphatic  and  aromatic,  with  emphasis  on  class  reactions  and 
structural    theory.    Laboratory    exercises    in    the    preparation    and    purification 
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of  selected  organic  compounds;  also  the  use  of  group  reactions  for  trie  identifi- 
cation of  organic  substances  in  a  systematic  scheme  of  qualitative  organic 
analysis.  Mr.  Iddles,  Mr.  Jones,  and  assistants.  Prereq. :  Qualitative  Analysis. 
3  lee;  2  lab.;  5  cr. 

51-52.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  on  the  principal  classes  of  organic 
compounds,  aliphatic  and  aromatic,  with  emphasis  on  class  reactions  and 
structural  theory.  Laboratory  exercises  in  the  preparation  and  purification  of 
selected  organic  compounds.  Mr.  Funkhouser  and  assistants.  Prereq.:  junior 
standing;   Chem.  21.  3  lee;   2  lab.;    5  cr. 

55-56.  Structural  and  Theoretical  Problems  of  Modern  Organic  Chem- 
istry. An  intensive  study  of  the  methods  of  preparation  and  reactions  of  the 
principal  classes  of  organic  compounds.  The  electron  theory  of  organic  chem- 
istry is  used  to  correlate  these  reactions.  The  variation  in  reactivity  of  these 
various  classes  of  organic  compounds  is  utilized  as  a  method  of  characterization 
of  organic  compounds.  Emphasis  is  on  the  solution  of  assigned  problems.  Mr. 
Lyle.  Prereq. :  One  year  of  Organic  Chemistry.  3  lee.  for  Chem.  55 ;  1  lee. 
and  2  labs,  for  Chem.  56;   3  cr. 

61-62.  Analytical  Chemistry.  The  theory  and  laboratory  technique  neces- 
sary for  quantitative  analysis.  A  thorough  background  of  the  fundamenttal 
procedures  is  followed  by  the  use  of  the  newer  procedures  and  instrumental 
techniques.  The  lecture  work  stresses  problem  solution.  Instruments  used 
include  the  spectrograph,  spectrophotometer,  polarograph,  electrometric  titri- 
meters,  colorimeters.  Mr.  Amell  and  Mr.  Daggett.  Prereq.:  Chem.  5,  6.  3  lee; 
2  lab.;   5  cr, 

63.  Introductory  Radiochemical  Techniques.  A  discussion  of  radio  chem- 
ical techniques  and  laboratory  practice  in  the  use  of  apparatus  in  many  fields 
of  science  which  utilizes  radio-chemical  operations.  Prereq.:  General  Inorganic 
Chemistry  and  General  Physics.  Mr.  Amell.  3  lee;   2  lab.;   5  cr. 

82.  Introductory  Physical  Chemistry.  Kinetic  theory  of  gases;  quanti- 
tative laws  for  behavior  of  matter  in  the  gas,  liquid,  and  solid  phases;  valence 
and  the  chemical  bond;  radioactivity;  atomic  structure  and  valence;  laws  of 
solutions;  homogenous  and  heterogenous  equilibrium;  colloids;  electrochem- 
istry. Designed  for  Pre-Medical  and  Biology  students.  Mr.  Wheeler.  Prereq. : 
Chem.   17-21,  Phys.  2,   Elementary   Mathematics.  3  lee;    1   lab.;   4  cr. 

83-84.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  The  properties  of  gases,  liquids, 
and  solids;  thermochemistry  and  thermodynamics;  solutions,  chemical  equili- 
bria reaction  rates,  conductance,  and  electromotive  force.  Mr.  Wheeler.  Pre- 
req.: Analytical  Chemistry,  Math.  10  or  23,  and  Physics.  3  lee;  2  lab.;  5  cr. 

85.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  brief  discussion  of  selected  topics  funda- 
mental to  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  inorganic  chemistrv.  to 
include  atomic  structure  and  classification  of  the  elements,  chemical  linkage, 
crystal  chemistry,  interatomic  distances,  metallic  elements,  and  crystallization. 
This  is  to  be  followed  by  consideration  of  the  relationships  between  various 
compounds  based  upon  these  principles,  with  emphasis  on  periodic  group 
similarities.   Mr.   Haendler.    Prereq.:    Chem.   83-84.   3   lee;    3   cr. 

86.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  A  review  of  selected  topics  in  ele- 
mentary physical  chemistry.  Mr.  Amell  and  Mr.  Pilar.  Prereq.:  One  year  of 
Physical  Chemistry.  3  lee;   3  cr. 
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87,  SS.    Chemical  Literature  and  Seminar.  Use  of  the  Chemical  Library; 

student  reports  on  topics  oi  interest.   Mr.  Lyle,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Kuivila. 

Prereq,:  Chem.  48  or  52  and  84,  1  lee;  1  cr. 

8l)-l)0.  THESIS.  A  thesis  covering  the  related  background  and  experimental 
observation  of  the  year's  investigation  in  some  selected  subject  is  required. 
Members  of  the  staff.  For  senior^  in  Chemistry  who  have  completed  Chem. 
18.  (>2.  84,  and  ha\e  a  grade  point  average  above  2.5.  5  lab.;   6  cr. 

KOI?    COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SET.    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

J.   Harold  Zoller,   Professor;    Edmond  W.   Bowler,   Professor;   Russell   R. 

Skelton,    Professor;    Charles    0.    Dawson,    Professor;    Edwin    S.    Alling, 

Associate  Professor;   Arthur  R.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Instructor 

1.  Surveying.  A  study  of  engineering  measurements  using  tape,  transit, 
level,  and  stadia,  and  the  computation,  adjustment,  and  plotting  of  such 
measurements.    Mr.    Nicholson.    Prereq.:    Math.   21.    1    lee;    2   lab.;    3    cr. 

2.  Advanced  Surveying.  Applications  of  engineering  measurement  theory; 
orientation  by  solar  and  Polaris  observations;  theory  and  use  of  the  plane 
table;  introduction  to  photogrametry.  Mr.  Nicholson.  Prereq.:  Surveying  1. 
1  lee;   2  lab.;   3  cr. 

6.  Route  Surveying.  Theory  and  practice  relating  to  preliminary  and 
final  location  surveys  for  highways,  railways,  and  pipe  lines.  Theory  and 
problems  in  earthwork,  the  mass  diagram,  grade  lines,  horizontal  and  vertical 
curves,  cross  sectioning,  and  slope  stakes.  Mr.  Skelton.  Prereq.:  C.  E.  2 
either   concurrently   or   as   a   prerequisite.    1   lee;    2   lab.;    3    cr. 

7,  <7).  Elementary  Surveying.  A  course  for  non-civil  engineering  stu- 
dents in  the  theory  and  use  of  tape,  level,  transit,  plane  table,  and  stadia  in 
making  plane  and  topographic  surveys.  Computations  and  drafting  exercises 
necessary  for  making  surveys  and  maps  for  all  purposes.  Mr.  Dawson  and 
Mr.  Nicholson.  2  lee;    1   lab.;   3  cr. 

15.    Engineering   Materials.   See    C.    E.    17. 

17.  Engineering  Materials.  (Formerly  C.  E.  15.)  Methods  of  manu- 
facture, physical  properties,  and  the  application  of  the  various  materials 
used  in  civil  engineering  works,  including  timber,  steel,  stone,  brick,  cement, 
concrete,  and  bituminous  materials.  Laboratory  tests  and  reports  on  the 
testing  of  cements,  aggregates,  concrete  specimens,  cast  iron,  structural  steel, 
wood,  and  other  engineering  materials.  Mr.  Skelton.  Prereq.:  M.  E.  35  or 
M.   E.  9  concurrently  or  as  a  prerequisite.  2  lee;    1  lab.;   3  cr. 

22.  Fluid  Mechanics.  See  C.  E.  52,  53. 

23,  (23).  Fluid  Mechanics.  Properties  of  fluids;  statics  of  fluids;  theo- 
ries and  criteria  of  fluid  motion;  fluid  flow  through  orifices,  tubes,  nozzles, 
and  pipes;  flow  over  weirs;  flow  in  open  channels;  dynamics  of  fluids  in 
motion.  Mr.  Dawson.  Prereq.:  M.E.  9  and  Math.  18.  3  ree;  3  cr.  (Will  not 
be  offered  after  the  first  semester  of  1960-1961.) 
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25.  Theory  of  Determinate  Structures.  (Formerly  C.E.  27.)  The 
stress  analysis  of  structures  under  fixed  and  moving  loads.  Roof  trusses, 
highway  and  railroad  bridges;  use  of  influence  lines,  lateral  bracing,  and 
portals.  Mr.  Ailing.  Prereq. :  M.E.  35  or  M.E.  9  as  ?  prerequisite  or  con- 
currently. 3  lee;    1   design  period;   4  cr. 

27.  Theory  of  Determinate  Structures.  See  C.E.  25. 

28.  Theory   of   Indeterminate   Structures.   See    C.E.   57. 

33-34.    Hydraulic   and   Sanitary   Engineering.   See   C.E.   63-64. 

35.  Steel  Design.  The  design  of  members  and  connections;  tension  and 
compression  members,  beams,  plate  girders;  riveted,  bolted,  and  welded  joints. 
Mr.  Ailing.  Prereq.:   C.E.  28.  2  rec;    1   design  period;   3  cr. 

37.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  The  principles  of  reinforced  concrete, 
including  rectangular  beams,  slabs,  T-beams,  columns,  footings,  retaining  walls. 
Mr.  Ailing.  Prereq.:   CE.  28.  2  rec;    1   design  period;   3  cr. 

38.  Structural  Engineering.   See   C.E.  60. 

39.  Highway    Engineering    and    Transportation.    See    C.E.    51. 

40.  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundations.  See  C.E.  54. 

49,  (49).  Undergraduate  Thesis.  A  limited  number  of  qualified  senior 
students  will  be  permitted  to  pursue  independent  investigations  under  faculty 
guidance  and  write  terminal  theses  reporting  the  results  of  their  investigations. 
The  thesis  shall  be  typewritten  and  must  be  approved  by  the  instructor 
under  whom  the  work  has  been  done.  An  approved  copy  of  the  thesis  must 
be  submitted  to  the  department  for  retention.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  the 
instructor  and   senior   standing.   2   to   4   cr. 

51.  Highway  Engineering.  (Formerly  C.E.  39) .  The  economics  of  lo- 
cation, planning,  and  design  of  highways  and  city  streets;  methods  of  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  specifications  governing  the  various  types  of 
surfaces.  The  adminstration  and  methods  of  financing  highway  systems.  Se- 
lected problems  of  planning  and  design  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Mr. 
Skelton.   Prereq.:   C.E.   6   and   C.E.   17   or   C.E.   15.   3  lee;    1  lab.;   4  cr. 

52.  Fluid  Mechanics.  (Formerly  C.E.  22  and  23.)  Properties  of  fluids; 
fluid  statics;  flow  of  incompressible  and  compressible  ideal  fluids;  flow  of  real 
fluids;  and  measurement  of  fluid  properties.  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Zoller. 
Prereq.:  M.E.  35  and  Math.  23.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

53.  (53).  Fluid  Mechanics  Lad.  (Formerly  part  of  C.E.  22.)  Experi- 
mental study  of  fluid  properties  and  their  relation  to  the  solution  of  prac- 
tical problems.  Mr.  Dawson.  Prereq.:  C.E.  52  as  a  prerequisite  or  concur- 
rently. 1  lab.;   1  cr. 

54.  Soil  Mechanics.  (Formerly  C.E.  40.)  Soil  classification,  physical 
properties  including  permeability,  compressibility,  bearing  capacity,  settle- 
ment and  shear  resistance  are  related  to  the  principles  underlying  the  be- 
havior of  soils  subjected  to  various  loading  conditions.  Underground  explora- 
tion and  typical  foundation  problems  are  included.  Mr.  Skelton.  Prereq.: 
C.E.  51   and  59,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.   3  lee;    1   lab.;    4  cr. 

.56.  Steel  Design.  (Formerly  C.E.  35.)  The  design  of  members  and  con- 
nections; tension  and  compression  members,  beams,  plate  girders;  riveted, 
bolted,  and  welded  joints.  Mr.  Ailing.  Prereq.:  C.E.  17  and  25.  2  lee; 
1    design    period;    3   cr. 
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57.  Theory  of  Indeterminate  Structi  res.  (Formerly  C.E.  28.)  Beam 
Mid  truss  deflections.  The  analysis  of  continuous  beams  and  rigid  frames  by 
classical  ami  modern  methods;  indeterminate  trusses.  Mr.  Ailing.  Prereq. : 
C.E.   56   or   C.E.   27   and   M.E.   10.  3  lee;    1   design   period;   4  cr. 

V).  Reinforced  Concrete  Design,  (Formerly  C.E.  37.)  The  principles 
of  reinforced  concrete,  including  rectangular  beams,  slabs,  T-beams,  columns. 
footings,  retaining  walls.  Mr.  Ailing.  Prereq.:  C.E.  57  or  C.E.  28  as  a  pre- 
requisite or   concurrently.  2  lee;    1   design   period;    3  cr. 

60.  Structural  Engineering.  (Formerly  C.E.  38.)  The  planning  and 
design  of  determinate  and  indeterminate  structures.  Introduction  to  modern 
design  theories:  prestressed  concrete,  nlastic  theory  of  steel  and  reinforced 
concrete.  Mr.  Ailing.  Prereq.:  C,E.  57  and  C.E.  59  or  C.E.  35.  2  lee; 
1    design   period;    3   cr. 

63-64.  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  (Formerly  C.E.  33-34.) 
Precipitation,  water  losses,  run-off,  drainage  areas,  stream  flow,  water  power 
estimates,  hydraulic  turbines,  dams  and  waterways;  the  sources,  quantity, 
quality,  and  sanitary  aspects  of  public  water  supplies;  the  methods  of  puri- 
fication and  distributing  systems;  the  theory  and  problems  of  sewerage,  the 
principles  governing  the  disposal  of  sewage,  and  the  various  methods  of 
sewage  treatment.  Mr.  Bowler.  Prereq.:  C.E.  52  or  C.E.  22.  C.E.  63: 
3   lee;    1   kb.;    4   cr.     C.E.   64:    3   lee;    2   lab.;    5   cr. 

71.  Community  Planning.  (Formerly  C.E.  31.)  An  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  community  planning.  Social,  economic,  and  physical  factors  affect- 
ing community  planning;  content  and  extent  of  desirable  community  plan- 
ning programs,  including  purpose  and  scope,  the  preliminary  survey,  ele- 
ments of  community  land  planning,  the  master  plan,  transportation  systems, 
street  patterns  and  traffic,  motor  vehicle  parking,  airport  sites,  public  build- 
ing sites,  parks  and  recreational  facilities,  zoning,  control  of  land  sub- 
division, neighborhood  centers,  housing,  legal,  financial  and  economic  prob- 
lems, and  redevelopment  of  blighted  areas.  Mr.  Dawson.  Prereq.:  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  3  lee;  3  cr. 

74.  Timber  Design.  Properties  and  characteristics  of  structural  woods, 
mechanics  of  wood,  connection  methods,  design  of  timber  members  and  con- 
nections in  beams,  columns,  and  trusses,  and  glued  laminates  of  wood.  Mr, 
Ailing.  Prereq.:  C.E.  25  and  C.E.  56  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
1   lee;    1    design    period;    2    cr. 

77.  Contracts,  Specifications,  and  Professional  Relations.  A  study 
of  the  essential  elements  required  in  engineering  contracts;  the  purposes  and 
content  of  specifications;  professional  conduct,  relations,  and  ethics;  and 
estimating  by  means  of  quantity  surveys  and  unit  cost  methods.  Mr.  Dawson. 
Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

78.  Structural  Members.  Selected  problems  in  the  analysis  and  design 
of  structural  members;  such  as  beams  on  elastic  foundations,  curved  beams, 
beam  columns,  buckling,  torsion.  Mr.  Ailing.  Prereq.:  C.E.  56  and  per- 
mission  of  the   instructor.   3  lee;    3   cr. 

80.  Bituminous  Materials.  A  study  of  the  origin,  physical  character- 
istics, and  uses  of  those  bituminous  materials  which  are  normally  used  in 
highway  construction.  Theories  of  load  distribution  in  flexible  pavements, 
and  design  procedures  by  the  tri-axial  method,  CBR  method,  Hveem  method, 
Mar-hall  method,   and   the   Hubbard-Field   Stability  method   are  studied.   Stan- 
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dard  tests  on  bituminous  materials  and  mixes  are  performed  in  the  labor- 
atory. Mr.  Zoller.  Prereq.:  C.E.  51  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  1  lee; 
1  lab.;   2  cr. 


DAIRY  SCIENCE 

Kenneth  S.  Morrow,  Professor;  Harry  A.  Keener,  Professor;  Nicholas  F. 
Colovos,   Associate   Professor;    Herbert    C.    Moore,   Associate   Professor 

5.  Fundamentals  of  Dairying.  A  general  survey  of  the  dairy  industry; 
the  selection,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle;  the  composition  and 
properties  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products;  dairy  manufacturing  processes; 
market  milk.  Mr.  Morrow  and  Mr.  Moore.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

30.  Dairy  Bacteriology.  The  application  of  bacteriology  principles  to  the 
production  and  processing  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products.  Mr.  Moore. 
2  lee;   2  lab.;   4  cr. 

33.  Dairy  Products  Judging.  The  various  standards  and  grades  of  dairy 
products,  with  practice  in  judging  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream.  Mr. 
Moore.  1  lab.;   1  cr. 

34.  Dairy  Cattle  Judging.  Comparative  judging  of  dairy  cattle  using 
animals  in  the  University  herd  and  in  nearby  herds.  Mr.  Morrow.  1  lab.;   1  cr. 

36.  Advanced  Dairy  Cattle  Judging.  Continuation  of  Dairy  Science  34. 
Emphasis  on  training  for  participating  on  dairy  cattle  judging  teams.  Mr. 
Morrow.   Prereq.:    Dy.   Sci.   34.   1   lab.;    1   cr. 

60.  Dairy  Seminar.  A  study  of  the  literature  covering  recent  research  in 
the  various  phases  of  dairying.  Students  are  required  to  prepare  and  present 
papers  on  selected  topics.  Dairy  Science  staff.  2  lee;  2  cr. 

62.  Advanced  Dairy  Science.  Basic  data,  fundamental  observations,  and 
discussions  of  research  contributing  to  the  present  status  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Moore.  2  lee;   2  cr. 

63.  Dairy  Cattle.  Purebred  dairy  cattle,  breed  history,  pedigrees;  family 
lines  and  methods  of  outstanding  breeders;  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  genetics  to  the  improvement  of  dairy  cattle  herd  analysis.  Mr.  Morrow. 
2  lee;   1  lab.;  3  cr. 

64.  Milk  Production.  Feeding  and  management  of  dairy  animals;  calf 
feeding;  raising  young  stock;  feeding  for  economical  milk  production.  Mr. 
Keener.  2  lee;    1  lab.;   3  cr. 

65.  Market  Milk.  The  producing,  handling,  and  distribution  of  market 
and  certified  milk;  dairy  farm  inspection;  control  of  milk  supply.  Mr.  Moore. 
2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

66.  Ice  Cream,  Butter,  and  Cheese.  The  making,  handling,  and  market- 
ing of  ice  cream,  butter,  and  cheese.   Mr.  Moore.  2  lee;    1  lab.;    3  cr. 

for  courses  primarily  for  graduate  students  see  catalogue  of  the 
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ARTHUR  \Y.  Johnson,  Professor;  Joseph  E.  Shafer,  Professor;  Carroll  M. 
Decler,  Professor;  John  A.  Hocan,  Professor;  Ruth  J.  Woodruff,  Professor; 
Doris  E.  Tyrrell,  Associate  Professor;  Sam  Rosen,  Associate  Professor; 
Myra  L.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor;  Richard  L.  Small,  Assistant  Professor; 
Wynne  B.  Bascom,  Instructor;  Melvin  T.  McClure,  Instructor 

Business  Administration 

Note  —  Students  who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  bookkeeping 
in  preparatory  school  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  B.A.  3-4,  Intermediate 
Accounting,  upon  passing,  without  academic  credit,  an  examination  covering 
the  material  of  B.A.  1-2. 

Register  for  the  following  courses  as  B.A.  1,   etc. 

1-2.  Principles  of  Accounting.  The  fundamentals  of  accounting.  Theory 
of  debit  and  credit;  functions  and  classification  of  accounts;  modern  account- 
ing records  including  special  and  columnar  books.  Adjusting  entries,  work 
sheets,  and  financial  statements.  Single  proprietorship,  partnerships,  and  an 
introduction  to  corporations.  Mr.  Bascom  and  Mr.  McClure.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 

3-4.  Intermediate  Accounting.  Comprehensive  study  of  corporation  ac- 
counting principles  and  objectives  of  valuation,  consignments,  installment 
selling,  depreciation  and  depletion,  funds  and  reserves,  application  of  funds, 
and  analysis  of  financial  statements.  Mr.  Johnson.  Prereq. :  B.A.  2.  3  lee.  or 
rec;  3  cr. 

7-8.  Cost  Accounting.  The  relation  of  cost  accounting  to  general  account- 
ing. The  place  of  cost  accounting  in  modern  business.  Types  of  cost  systems 
and  their  application  to  particular  lines  of  business.  Careful  analysis  of 
methods  of  computing  costs.  Principles  of  cost  control.  Mr.  Johnson.  Prereq.: 
B.A.  2.  3  lee.  or  rec.;  3  cr. 

9-10.  Hotel  Accounting.  Theory  and  practice  of  keeping  accounts  and 
financial  records  for  hotels.  Mr.  McClure.  Prereq.:  B.A.  1-2.  2  lee;  1  lab.; 
3  cr. 

21-22.  Commercial  Law.  The  law  of  contracts,  agency,  sales,  negotiable  in- 
struments, partnerships,  and  corporations.  Mr.  Small.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 

23,  (23).  Business  Communication.  Report  writing,  including  prepara- 
tion of  charts,  forms,  and  graphs.  Methods  of  intra-ofnee,  inter-office,  and 
inter-business  communication.  Preparation  of  instruction  data  for  employees, 
minutes  of  meetings,  and  manuals  of  company  practices  and  procedures. 
Business  letters  of  various  types.  Mr.  Schultz,  and  Mr.  Stein.  Not  open  to 
freshmen.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr. 

24.  Introduction  to  Business.  An  orientation  toward  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  business  administration  or  a  one-semester  terminal  course  for  non- 
majors.  Outline  of  the  major  fields  and  problems  of  business  administration: 
production,  distribution,  finance,  and  control.  Business  in  relation  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  Open  only  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  3  lee  or  rec; 
3  cr. 
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34.  Business  Management.  Fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of 
successful  organization,  management,  and  operation  of  business  activities,  in- 
cluding a  study  of  the  qualifications,  functions,  and  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive. Mr.  Small.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

45.  Principles  of  Selling.  Principles  and  methods  used  by  commercial 
and  industrial  concerns  in  selling  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  middle  man,  and 
other  businesses.  Consideration  of  principles  employed  in  personal  selling  in 
national  sales  organizations,  manufacturers,  producers,  and  in  retail  establish- 
ments. Mr.  Small.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

46.  Principles  of  Retailing.  Methods  and  principles  of  operating  chain, 
department,  specialty,  and  unit  stores.  Consideration  of  retail  location,  store 
layout  and  merchandise  classification,  sales  and  service  policies,  pricing,  buy- 
ing, and  organization.  Prereq. :   Econ.  25.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

47.  Principles  of  Advertising.  Advertising  as  an  element  of  marketing 
strategy  for  the  firm.  Management  considerations  involved  in  the  selection  of 
the  appropriate  form  of  advertising.  Campaign  planning,  media  selection,  and 
effectiveness  testing.  Prereq.:  Econ.  25.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate  vears, 
not  offered  1959-1960.) 

48.  Sales  Management.  Principles  of  successful  sales  management,  their 
application,  merchandising,  sales  promotion,  building  a  sales  organization; 
advertising's  place  in  sales  management;  sales  policies,  costs,  and  controls; 
selection,  development,  and  training  of  sales  staffs.  Mr.  Small.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.   (Not  offered  1959-1960. ) 

52.  Market  Analysis  and  Research.  The  nature,  procedures,  and  appli- 
cations of  market  research;  probability  and  non-probability  sample  design; 
significance  tests.   Prereq.:   Econ.  25.   3  lee   or  rec;    3   cr. 

55.  Advanced  Accounting.  Advanced  theory  of  accounting,  corporate  con- 
solidations, insolvencies,  realization  and  liquidation  problems,  estate  account- 
ing. Mr.  Johnson.   Prereq.:   B.A.   4  or  equivalent.   3  lee  or  rec;    3   cr. 

56.  Federal  Tax  Accounting.  The  federal  income  tax  laws  and  accounting 
procedure  in  connection  therewith;  social  security  taxes,  estate,  and  gift  taxes. 
Mr.  Johnson.  Prereq.:  B.A.  4,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee  or  rec; 
3  cr. 

57.  Auditing.  Study  of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  verification  of  record-, 
analysis  of  accounts,  and  the  presentation  of  conclusions.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  auditor  and  the  procedure  and  practice  of  pre- 
paring reports.  Mr.  Johnson.  Prereq.:  B.A.  4  or  equivalent.  3  lee  or  rec; 
3  cr.    (Alternate  years;    not  offered   1959-1960.) 

61.  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of 
accounting  data  as  presented  in  corporate  balance  sheets  and  operating  state- 
ments, for  the  use  of  management  in  controlling  its  business.  Comparative 
analysis,  uses  and  limitations  of  trends  and  ratios,  internal  and  external  fac- 
tors in  analysis  of  both  operating  and  financial  statements.  3  lee  or  rec;  3 
fer.    (Alternate  years;    offered   1959-1960.) 

68.  Personnel  Administration.  A  study  of  methods,  techniques,  and  psy- 
chology  employed  in  personnel  administration  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
executive.  The  case  study  method  is  used.  Mr.  Hogan.  Prereq.;  Econ.  2. 
3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr. 
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70.  General  Insurance.  The  field  of  insurance;  social  value;  physical  and 
moral  hazards:  risk,  its  nature  and  economic  significance;  reinsurance;  types 
of  insurance  coverage;  fire,  casualty,  life,  social;  fidelity  and  surety  bonds. 
Mr.    Johnson.    3    lee.    or   rec. :    3    cr. 

Secretarial  Studies 

Register  for  the  following  courses  as  Seel.  I,  etc. 

1-2.  Shorthand.  Principles  of  Gregg  shorthand  with  practice  in  transcrib- 
ing from  shorthand  plates  and  class  notes.  Seel.  7-8  must  either  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  this  course  or  precede  it.  Miss  Tyrrell.  Prereq. :  Per- 
mission of  instructor.  5  rec;  3  cr. 

3-4.  Advanced  Shorthand.  A  review  of  fundamental  principles,  the  build- 
ing of  shorthand  vocabulary,  practice  in  taking  dictation  at  increasing  rates 
of  speed,  and  practice  in  developing  skill  and  speed  in  transcription.  Miss 
Tyrrell.  Prereq.:  Seel.  2  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor.  5  rec; 
3  cr. 

5.  (5).  Personal  Use  Typewriting.  Practice  in  acquiring  correct  typing 
techniques,  arranging  letters,  outlines,  notes,  themes,  bibliographies,  and 
simple  tabulations.  Open  to  any  student  who  does  not  know  how  to  type- 
write. Miss  Davis.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  instructor.  5  lab.;   1  cr. 

7-8.  Typewriting.  Practice  in  acquiring  correct  typewriting  techniques, 
and  in  arranging  letters,  tabulations,  and  simple  manuscripts.  Miss  Davis, 
Prereq.:  Permission  of  instructor.  5  lab.;  2  cr.   (See  Seel.  27.) 

9-10.  Advanced  Typewriting.  Practice  in  tabulating  and  in  writing  business 
letters,  legal  papers,  and  various  business  forms.  Miss  Davis.  Prereq.:  Seel. 
8  or  the  equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  5  lab.;   2  cr. 

11.  Filing.  Various  alphabetic,  numeric,  geographic,  and  subject-matter 
systems  of  correspondence  filing;  cross  reference;  follow-up  methods;  filing 
supplies  and  equipment.  Miss  Davis.  Prereq.:  Seel.  7  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 3  lee  or  rec;  2  cr. 

(13).  Office  Machines.  Duplicating  methods;  practice  in  typing  master 
copies  and  stencils,  and  in  operating  an  electric  typewriter,  a  mimeograph, 
a  mimeoscope,  and  a  liquid  process  duplicator;  practice  in  machine  tran- 
scription; and  an  introduction  to  adding  and  calculating  machines.  Miss 
Davis.  Prereq.:  Seel.  8  and  permission  of  instructor.  5  lab.;  2  cr. 

17-18.  Secretarial  Office  Procedure  and  Practice.  First  semester,  dis- 
cussion of  secretarial  duties  and  traits;  problems  in  the  discharge  of  various 
duties;  and  problems  in  office  management.  Second  semester,  144  hours  of 
practice  secretarial  work  in  business  offices.  Miss  Tyrrell.  This  course  must  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Seel.  3-4  and  Seel.  9-10,  or  following  these  courses 
and  with  permission  of  instructor.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

22.  Advanced  Dictation.  Speed  building  in  dictation  and  transcription. 
Miss  Tyrrell.  Prereq.:   Seel.  4  and  permission  of  instructor.   3  rec;    3  cr. 

23-24.  Business  Writing.  Review  of  gammar,  word  usage,  punctuation, 
and  sentence  construction.  Practice  in  writing  various  types  of  business  let- 
ters and  reports;  proofreading;  editing.  Prereq.:  One  semester  of  typewriting 
preceding  this  course  or  taken  in  conjunction  with  it.  Miss  Tyrrell.  3  lee  or 
rec;    3  cr. 
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27.  Typewriting.  Practice  in  acquiring  typewriting  techniques,  and  in 
arranging  letters,  tabulations,  and  simple  manuscripts.  This  course,  which  be- 
gins on  November  9,  1959,  is  to  be  taken  instead  of  Seel.  7  by  Secretarial 
students  who  have  had  Seel.  5  or  the  equivalent.  Prereq. :  Seel.  5  or  equi- 
valent and  permission  of  instructor.  Miss  Davis.  5  lab.;   1  cr. 

Economics 

Register  for  the  following  courses  as  Econ.  1,  etc. 

1-2.  Principles  of  Economics.  The  fundamental  principles  which  explain 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  economic  system.  Mr.  Shafer,  Mr.  Deg- 
ler, Mr.  Hogan,  Miss  Woodruff,  Mr.  Rosen,  and  Mr.  Baseom.  Not  Open  to 
freshmen.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr. 

3,  (3).  Economic  and  Commercial  Development  of  the  United  States. 
Historical  survey  of  American  business  and  industry  with  emphasis  on  the 
period  since  1860.  Miss  Woodruff.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 

9.  Transportation.  The  economic  significance  of  transportation.  Its  in- 
fluence on  the  location  of  economic  activity.  Development,  organization,  and 
regulation  of  transportation  agencies.  Prereq. :  Econ.  2.  3  lee.  or  rec. ;  3  cr. 
(Alternate  years;  offered  1959-1960.) 

25.  Marketing.  The  distribution  of  goods  in  the  United  States.  The  market- 
ing behavior  of  the  firm  and  its  consequences  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Price  competition,  the  nature  and  economic  significance  of  non-price  com- 
petition. The  influence  of  technology  on  market  structures.  Prereq.:  Econ.  2. 
3  lee.  or  rec.;  3  cr. 

31,  (31).  Economics  and  Business  Statistics.  The  collection,  analysis, 
interpretation,  and  presentation  of  statistical  data  as  applied  to  economic  and 
business  problems.  Frequency  distribution,  index  numbers,  time  series,  simple 
correlations.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  interpretation  and  use  of  statistics.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  majoring  in  Economics  and  in  the  Business  curriculums. 
Mr.  Shafer.  Prereq.:   Econ.  2.  2  lee.  or  rec;    1  lab.;   3  cr. 

51.  Labor  Economics.  Historical  background  and  present  status  of  labor 
organizations  and  problems.  Labor-management  relations  and  collective  bar- 
gaining; economics  of  wages  and  employment;  case  studies.  Mr.  Hogan. 
Prereq.:  Econ.  2.  3  lee.  or  rec.;  3  cr. 

52.  Public  Finance.  Problems  and  policies  of  expenditure,  revenue  and 
debt  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  Economic  analysis  and  evalu- 
ation of  individual  types  of  taxes  as  well  as  entire  government  fiscal  pro- 
grams; critical  appraisal  of  recommended  changes  in  tax  systems;  tax  prob- 
lems in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Rosen.  Prereq.:  Econ.  2.  3  lee. 
or  rec;  3  cr. 

53.  Money  and  Banking.  Study  of  the  monetary  and  banking  system  with 
reference  to  monetary  standards,  value  of  money,  commercial  and  non-com- 
mercial banking,  and  structure  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Mr.  Degler.  Prereq.:  Econ.  2.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr. 

54.  Advanced  Money  and  Banking.  Advanced  monetary  theory  and  some 
of  the  more  practical  aspects  of  modern  banking.  Mr.  Degler.  Prereq.:  Econ. 
53  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate  vears;  not 
offered  1959-1960.) 
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55,  CORPORATIONS.  Study  of  the  forms  of  business  organization  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  corporate  system,  combination,  and  concentration.  Mr.  Deg- 
ler,  Prereq.:  Econ.  2.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 

56,  CORPORATION  FINANCE.  Sludy  of  corporate  securities,  methods  of 
financing,  and  financial  policy.  Mr.  Degler.  Prereq.:  Econ.  2.  3  lee.  or  rec; 
3  cr, 

58.  Principles  of  Investment.  The  general  principles  of  investment.  The 
problems  of  investment,  investment  characteristics  of  stocks  and  bonds;  public 
utility,  railroad,  industrial,  and  government  securities;  protection  of  the 
investor;  investment  banking;  and  related  problems.  Mr.  Degler.  Prereq.: 
Econ.  2.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   offered  1959-1960.) 

63.  International  Trade  and  Finance.  Theory  of  international  trade, 
foreign  exchange,  balance  of  international  payments,  tariffs  and  protection; 
the  economic  aspects  of  international  relations,  with  particular  reference  to 
recent  policies.   Miss  Woodruff.   Prereq.:   Econ.  2.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr. 

64.  Comparative  Study  of  Economic  Systems.  An  examination  of  social- 
ism, communism,  capitalism,  and  modification  of  these  types,  particularly  as 
exemplified  by  leading  nations.   Miss   Woodruff.   Prereq.:    Econ.  2.  3  lee   or 

rec;   3  cr. 

66.  Labor  Law.  Principles  of  labor  law  and  legislation.  Prereq.:  Econ.  2 
or  Govt.  2.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.   (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

73.  Value  and  Distribution.  An  advanced  course  in  economic  theory.  Em- 
phasis is  upon  theory  of  price  and  the  distribution  of  income.  Mr.  Shafer. 
Prereq.:  Econ.  2.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr. 

74.  The  Economics  of  Contemporary  American  Business.  The  nature 
and  theory  of  business  profits  and  their  effect  on  the  various  segments  of  the 
economy.  Mr.  Shafer.  Prereq.:  Econ.  2.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr. 

75.  National  Income.  The  measurement,  theory,  and  public  policy  appli- 
cations of  national  income.  Mr.  Rosen.  Prereq.:  Econ.  2.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr. 

76.  Economic  Fluctuations  (Business  Cycles).  Study  of  recurrent  move- 
ments of  prosperity  and  depression,  with  emphasis  upon  causes  and  public 
policy  applications.  Mr.  Rosen.  Prereq.:  Econ.  2  and  one  additional  semester 
course  in  Economics  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr. 

FOR  COURSES   PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATE   STUDENTS   SEE   CATALOGUE   OF   THE 
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EDUCATION 


Thomas  0.  Marshall,  Professor;  Everett  B.  Sackett,  Professor;  Wayne  S. 
Koch,  Professor;  Carleton  P.  Menge,  Associate  Professor;  Austin  L.  Olney, 
Extension  Associate  Professor;  Rorert  J.  Doxtator,  Assistant  Professor; 
Harold    H.    Benjamin,    Assistant    Professor;    Paul    R.    Lohnes,    Instructor 

Carl  Lundholm,  Professor  (Physical  Education)  ;  George  R.  Thomas,  Pro- 
fessor (Art-Education) ;  Philip  S.  Barton,  Professor  (Agricultural  Educa- 
tion) ;  Marion  C.  Beckwith,  Professor  (Physical  Education) ;  Paul  E. 
Schaefer,  Associate  Professor  (Biology-Education)  ;  Doris  E.  Tyrrell,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  (Secretarial  Studies-Education)  ;  David  F.  Long,  Associate 
Professor  (History-Education)  ;  Mildred  I.  Turney,  Associate  Professor 
(Home  Economics-Education)  ;  Ernest  W.  Olson,  Associate  Professor  (Physi- 
cal Education)  ;  Lewis  C.  Goffe,  Assistant  Professor  (English-Education) ; 
Frederick  J.  Robinson,  Assistant  Professor  (Mathematics^Edueation) ;  John 
B.  Whitlock,  Assistant  Professor  (Music-Education)  ;  Charles  H.  Leighton, 
Instructor  (Language-Education)  ;  Jason  Boynton,  Lloyd  M.  Creighton, 
Adelaide  Dodge,  Anne  McWeeney,  Joseph  Petrosky,  Edward  K.  Roundy, 
Marco   Scheer,  Iris  Valley,   Consultants  in   Teacher  Education 

Supervising  Teachers  1958-1959 


Margaret  Ballard 
Edward  Booth 
Katharine   Brady 
Hector   Chartrain 
Dorothy   Colprit 
Sebastian  Cuitrera 
Philip   Delehanty 
Ann  Donovan 
Frances  Driscoll 
William  Elwell 
Matthew   Flaherty 
Gwendolyn  Flanagan 
Irving  Forbes 
Clinton   Graffan 


Salvatore    Grasso 
Ruth  Harriman 
Eleanor   Hayes 
Ruth  Johnson 
Richard  Keith 
Nathan  Knight 
Margaret  McGuiness 
Eunice   Marshall 
Benjamin   Mooney 
Robert  Moore 
Mabel    Noyes 
Louise  O'Brien 
Jessie    O'Malley 


Jean    Perkins 
Edwin    Preble 
George   Randall 
Mary   Reilly 
Evelyn    Rice 
Delma   Rich 
Helen    Riley 
Marion    Sanders 
Alma    Sargent 
Carl   Shaw 
Louise  Temple 
Sanford   Trask 
Stanley    Willard 
Natalie    Wood 


Courses  in  Education 

41,  42.  Educational  Psychology.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  an  ori- 
entation to  education  in  general,  and  teaching  in  particular.  Through  an 
examination  of  behavior  in  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence,  the  student 
gains  self-knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  principles  that  affect  all  men. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  problems  of  learning  through  personal  ex- 
perience and  analysis  of  the  process.  (Normally  one  section  of  Education  42 
also  will  be  offered  in  the  first  semester  and  one  section  of  Education  41  in 
the  second  semester.)  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr,  Doxator,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Menge, 
and  Mr.  Lohnes.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

(52),  52.  Principles  of  American  Secondary  Education.  The  develop- 
ment and  place  of  the  secondary  school  in  the  American  system  of  education; 
aims  and  functions  of  secondary  education  in  our  democracy;  upward  and 
downward  extension  of  secondary  education;  articulation  with  lower  and 
higher  educational  institutions,  and  with  the  community;   the  secondary-school 
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pupil:  adjustment  of  the  work  of  the  school  to  meet  individual  needs;  the 
offerings,  both  curricula!  and  extracurricular,  of  the  secondary  school;  place 
and  relationship  of  school  board,  superintendent,  principal,  and  teachers. 
Mr.   Koch    and    Mr.    Marshall.   3   rec;    3   cr. 

58,  (58).  Planning  for  Teaching  in  High  School.  This  course  orients 
students  to  problems,  principles,  and  techniques  which  are  involved  in  plan- 
ning for  pupil  (earning  in  high  schools.  Mr.  Benjamin  and  Mr.  Doxtator. 
Prereq. :  Education  11  and  12,  required  tests  for  teacher  selection,  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Education  52  advised  before  entering  this  course. 
3  rec;   1  2-hr.  lab.:  1  cr. 

63.  (63).  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.  A  course  intended  to  give  teachers  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  various  types  of  audio-visual  materials.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  school  journey,  the  school  museum,  films,  film  strips,  glass  slides, 
transcriptions,  recording  tapes,  and  radio  broadcasts.  The  course  will  be 
centered  around  the  problems  which  are  common  to  the  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  A  laboratory  period  of 
one  hour  each  week  is  required  in  addition  to  the  regular  class  period.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  arrange  the  laboratory  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents. Mr.   Olney.  3  cr. 

65.  (65).  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  A  basic  course  in  the 
interpretation  of  standardized  test  scores.  Develops  bases  for  the  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  standardized  tests  of  general  achievement,  intelligence, 
interests,  personality,  and  specific  aptitudes.  Deals  also  with  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  measurement  as  applied  to  education  and  with  the  purposes  of 
measurement  in  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  school.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  test  validity  and  the  use  of  test  data  to  aid  in  understanding 
the  individual  pupil  and  his  problems.  Prereq.:  Educational  Psychology.  3  cr. 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 

Courses   in  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  High-School   Subjects 

The  following  courses  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  problems,  objectives,  se- 
lection and  organization  of  subject  matter,  teaching  and  testing  techniques, 
and  classroom  management  in  the  teaching  of  the  respective  subjects.  To  be 
admitted  to  one  of  these  courses  the  student  must  have  completed,  with  a 
grade  of  at  least  C,  Education  58t  and,  in  addition,  the  courses  in  the 
subject  and  related  subjects  designated  as  prerequisite  to  the  respective 
courses  in  this  group.  A  student  desiring  to  be  considered  for  Supervised 
Teaching  must  complete  with  a  grade  of  at  least  C  one  of  these  courses 
in  the  subject  in  which  he  hopes  to  do  supervised  teaching. 

For  details  concerning  prerequisites  and  nature  of  these  courses,  see  de- 
scriptions given  under  respective  subject  matter  departments. 

Agriculture-Education  (Ac-Ed)  89,  90.  Methods  of  Teaching  Farm  Me- 
chanics in  Vocational  Agriculture.  Mr.   Gilman.   1  lab.;    1   cr. 

Agriculture-Education  (Ag-Ed)  91,  92.  Prorlems  in  the  Teaching  of 
Vocational  Agriculture.  Mr.  Barton.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  in 
Agricultural  Teacher   Preparation.  2  lee.   and   1   lab.;    3   cr. 

t  Except   for   Ag.    Ed.    89,    90,    91,    92,    H.   E.-Ed.    91,   and   P.    E.-Ed.   91. 
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Art-Education   (Art^Ed)   91.  Problems  of  Teaching  Art  in  Elementary 
Schools.   3   cr.   Mr.   Thomas 

Art-Education   (Art-Ed)    (92).  Problems  of  Teaching  Art  in  Secondary 
Schools.  3  cr.  Mr.   Thomas 

Biology-Education    (Biol-Ed)    91.   Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  High- 
School  Biology.   3   cr.   Mr.   Schaefer. 

English-Education    (Engl-Ed)    91.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  High- 
School  English.  3  cr.  Mr.  Goffe. 

General  Science-Education   (GS-Ed)   91.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  of 
General  Science.  3  cr. 

History-Education    (Hist-Ed)    91.   Problems  in   the  Teaching  of  High- 
School  History  and  Other  Social  Studies.  3  cr.  Mr.  Long. 

Home-Economics-Education   (HEhEd)    91.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of 
High-School  Home  Economics.  3  cr.  Miss  Turney. 

Languages-Education   (Lang-Ed)   91.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mod- 
ern Languages  in  the  High-School.  3  cr.  Mr.  Leighton. 

Mathematics-Education    (Math-Ed)    91.   Problems  in   the  Teaching   of 
High-School  Mathematics.  3  cr.  Mr.  Robinson. 

Music-Education  (Mu-Ed)  90.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary 
School  Music.  3  cr.  Mr.  Whitlock. 

Music-Education   (Mu-Ed)   93.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Secondary 
School  Music.  3  or.  Mr.  Whitlock. 

Physical  Education-Education    (PE-Ed)    91.  Problems  in  the  Teaching 
of  Physical  Education  for  Women.  3  cr.  Miss  Newman. 


Courses  in  Supervised  Teaching 

This  work  is  required  in  the  Teacher  Preparation  program.  It  is  open  only 
to  students  whose  applications  are  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education*  and  the  Coordinators  of  Student  Teaching  in  the  sub- 
ject or  subjects  in  which  the  applicant  desires  to  do  supervised  teaching. 
Applications  should  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education  on 
or  before  November  15  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  supervised  teaching 
is  to  be  done.  No  applications  will  be  considered*  unless  the  applicant  has 
completed  with  a  grade  of  at  least  €  the  following  courses  in  Education: 
41,  42,  52,  and  58,  and  with  superior  grades  in  at  least  18  semester  credits 
in  the  subject  matter  field  in  which  he  desires  to  teach  under  supervision. 
The  applicant  must  also  complete  with  a  grade  of  at  least  C  a  course  in  the 
problems  of  teaching  the  subject  in  which  he  desires  to  do  supervised  teaching. 

Students  may  be  enrolled  for  from  6  to  14  credits  of  work  in  Supervised 
Teaching  usually  in  the  second  semester  of  the  academic  year.  Students 
registered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  count  no  more  than  9  se- 
mester credits  in  Supervised  Teaching  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  major 
requirements  in  Education. 

Education-Agriculture  (Ed-Ag)  93.  Supervised  Teaching  in  Vocational 
Agriculture.  Prereq.:   Senior  standing  in  Agricultural  Education  curriculum. 


*  Except    Ed.-Ag.   93   and    Ed.-H.    E.   94. 
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EduCATION-Art  (Ed-Art)  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  Art.  Prereq.:  Art- 
Ed  92. 

Education-Biology  (Ed-Biol)  93,  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  High- 
SCHOOL  BIOLOGY.  Prereq.:  Biol-Ed  91. 

Education-Commerce  (Ed-Cs)  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  High  School 
Commercial  Subjects. 

Education-English  (Ed-Engl)  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  High-School 
English.  Prereq.:  Encl-Ed  91. 

Education-General  Science  (Ed-GS)  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  High- 
School   General   Science.    Prereq.:    GS-Ed   91. 

Education-History  (Ed-Hist)  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  High-School 
History  and   Other   Social  Studies.   Prereq.:   Hist-Ed  91. 

Education-Home  Economics  (Ed-HE)  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  High- 
School  Home  Economics.  Prereq.:  HE-Ed  91. 

Education-Language  (Ed-Lang)  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  High^School 
Modern  Foreign  Language.  Prereq.:  Lang-Ed  91. 

Education-Latin  (Ed-Lat)  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  High-School  Lat- 
in. Prereq.:  Lang-Ed  91. 

Education-Mathematics  (EdmMath)  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  High- 
School   Mathematics.   Prereq.:   Math-Ed  91. 

Education-Music  (Ed-Mu)  93,  94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Music.  Prereq.:  Mu-Ed  90,  93. 

Education-Physical  Education  (Ed^PE)  (92),  92.  Directed  Teaching  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women.  Prereq.:  PE-Ed  91  or  concurrently.  1  lee. 
or  rec. ;   2  5-hr.  lab.;   6  cr. 

Education-Physical  Education  (Ed^PE)  93,  (93).  Directed  Teaching  in 
Physical  Education  for  Men.  Prereq.:  Zool.  17-18;  P.  E.  23  and  61.  The 
student  must  have  completed  the  methods  course  in  the  sport  which  he  is 
directing  or  take  the  course  concurrently.  3  cr. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Alden  L.  Winn,  Professor;  William  B.  Nulsen,  Professor;  Robert  N. 
Faiman,  Professor;  Leon  W.  Hitchcock,  Professor  Emeritus;  John  B.  Hraba, 
Associate  Professor;  Fletcher  A.  Blanchard,  Associate  Professor;  Albert 
D.  Frost,  Associate  Professor;  Joseph  B.  Murdoch,  Assistant  Professor; 
Donald  W.  Melvin,  Instructor;  Ronald  R.  Clark,  Instructor;  Richard  P. 
Connelly,   Instructor;    Robert  W.   Goodrich,    Instructor 

1-2.  Electrical  Engineering.  The  fundamental  physical  laws  and  concepts 
of  electrical  engineering  and  their  application  to  circuits,  electric  and  magnetic 
fields,  instrumentation,  and  direct-current  machinery.  Prereq.:  Math.  23  and 
Phys.  23  taken  concurrently  with  E.E.  1.  E.E.  1:  2  rec;  1  lab.  or  conf.;  3  cr. 
E.E.  2:  3  rec;  1  lab.;  4  cr. 

3-4.  Applied  Electromagnetics.  Electric  and  magnetic  circuits,  vector  dia- 
grams, and  equivalent  circuits  as  applied  to  transformers,  synchronous,  and 
asynchronous  machines.  Prereq.:  E.E.  2,  Math.  17  or  Math.  22.  Required  of 
juniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  3  rec;   3  cr. 
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5.  Circuit  Theory.  Single  phase  and  polyphase  circuits,  network  theorems, 
and  wave  analysis.  Prereq.:  E.E.  2.  Required  of  juniors  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 3  rec;  3  cr. 

6-7.  Electronics  Fundamentals.  Basic  principles  of  electronics:  therm- 
ionic emission,  characteristics  of  vacuum  tubes,  rectifiers  and  power  sup- 
plies, amplifiers,  modulators,  detectors,  oscillators,  gas-tube  control  circuits, 
and  the  use  of  laboratory  instruments  in  determining  circuit  performance. 
Prereq.:  E.E.  5.,  E.E.  6  required  of  juniors  in  Electrical  Engineering  and 
E.E.  7  required  of  seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  E.E.  6:  3  rec;  1  lab.; 
4  cr.  E.E.  7:  3  rec;  1  lab.;  4  cr.  (E.E.  6-7  replaced  with  E.E.  9-10  for  stu- 
dents graduating  on  or  after  June,  1962.) 

9.  Physical  Electronics.  Electron  ballistics,  conduction  in  gases,  vacuum, 
metals,  and  semiconductors;  theory  of  emission;  theory  of  operation,  char- 
acteristic curves,  and  equivalent  circuits  for  electron  devices  such  as  vacuum 
and  gas  tubes,  solid  state  rectifiers,  and  transistors.  Prereq.:  E.E.  5  taken 
concurrently.  Required  of  juniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  3  rec;  3  cr. 
(Not  offered  until  1960-1961.) 

10.  Electronic  Circuits.  Theory  of  operation,  analysis,  and  design  of 
active  circuits  containing  electron  devices.  Prereq.:  E.E.  9.  Required  of  juniors 
in  Electrical  Engineering.  3  rec;   1  lab.;  4  cr.   (Not  offered  until  1960-1961.) 

15,  16,  17,  18..  Student  Branch  AIEE-IRE.  A  student-conducted  organiza- 
tion, operated  under  the  by-laws  of  the  institutes,  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  professional  society  activities.  Approximately  10  to  12  meetings 
are  scheduled  during  the  year,  usually  in  the  evenings.  These  meetings  pro 
vide  lectures  by  industrial  representatives,  inspection  trips,  and  attendance 
at  state  and  regional  meetings.  Each  student  is  expected  to  become  a  stu 
dent  member  of  either  the  AIEE  or  the  IRE  with  annual  dues  of  $5.00  per 
year.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.   No  credits 

23,  24.  Electrical  Laboratory.  Experimental  investigations  in  the  princi 
pies  of  electrical  engineering  as  applied  to  direct  and  alternating  current 
machines.  Laboratory  procedures  and  presentation  of  engineering  reports 
Prereq.:  E.E.  2  or  E.E.  38.  Required  of  juniors  in  Electrical  Engineering 
1  lab.;  2  cr. 

25,  26.  Electrical  Laboratory.  Experimental  investigations  in  the  princi 
pies  of  electrical  engineering  as  applied  to  electrical  engineering  systems 
devices,  and  components.  Formal  reports  are  required.  Prereq.:  E.E.  4,  E.E 
7  or  10.  Required  of  seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  1  lab.;  2  cr.  (E.E 
26  not  offered  or  required  until  1961-1962.) 

31.  Circuits  and  Appliances.  Electric  circuit  theory,  wiring,  methods 
efficiency,  protection  of  circuits  and  equipment,  national  electric  code,  meters 
motors,  illumination,  signal  circuits,  and  telephones.  Prereq.:  Hotel  Admin 
istration  26.  3  rec;   1  lab.;   4  cr. 

(33).  Fundamentals  of  Electricity.  Direct  and  alternating  current  cir- 
cuits, machines,  and  equipment.  Prereq.:  Phys.  22.  Required  of  juniors  in 
Civil  Engineering  and  juniors  in  Chemical  Engineering.  3  rec;  1  lab.;  4  cr. 
(Replaced  by  E.E.  39  for  Chemical  Engineering  and  Civil  Engineering  juniors 
who   graduate  on   or  after  June,   1962.) 

37-38.  Electrical  Machinery.  Direct  and  alternating  current  circuits, 
theory  and  characteristics  of  electric  motors  and  generators,  starting  and 
control    equipment.    Prereq.:    Phys.    22.    Required    of    juniors    in    Mechanical 
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Engineering.   3   rec;    1    lab.;    4  cr.    (Replaced   by   E.E.  39-41   for   Mechanical 
Engineering  juniors  who  graduate  on  or  after  June,  1962.) 

39,  Electrical  Engineering  Ft  ndamentals.  Electric  and  magnetic  fields 
and  circuits.  Prereq.:  Physics  23.  Required  of  seniors  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering and  juniors  in  Civi]  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  3  rec;  1  lab.;  4  cr. 
(Not    offered   until    1960-1961.) 

10.  Electronic  Fundamentals.  Physical  electronics,  electronic  circuits 
with  emphasis  on  instrumentation.  Prereq.:  E.E.  39.  Required  of  juniors  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  3  rec;    1  lab.;    4  cr.    (Not  offered  until   1960-1961.) 

41.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Controls.  Application  of  the  fundamentals 
of  electrical  engineering  to  machines  and  systems.  Prereq.:  E.E.  39.  Required 
of  seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  2  rec;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (Not  offered  until 
1961-1962.) 

45.  Transmission  Lines  and  Network.  Transmission  line  fundamentals, 
T  and  Pi  sections,  filters,  and  symmetrical  components.  Prereq.:  E.E.  5. 
Required  of  seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

46.  Electric  Fields.  Static  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  electromagnetic 
fields.  Maxwell's  equations,  wave  equations,  plane  waves.  Prereq.:  E.E.  2, 
Math  24.  Required  of  seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  3  rec;   3   cr. 

51-52.  Industrial  Electronics  Fundamentals.  E.E.  51:  Principles  of 
electronics  and  applications  to  industrial  control  processes.  E.E.  52:  Study 
of  operation  and  testing  of  selected  electronic  control  systems.  Prereq.: 
E.E.  33  or  E.E.  38.  Elective  for  students  not  registered  in  the  Electrical 
Engineering  curriculum.  2  rec;    1  lab.;   3  cr.    (Not  offered   after   1960-1961.) 

58.  Electronic  Systems  Analysis  and  Design.  Communication  fundamen- 
tals and  a  study  of  the  principles  and  procedures  involved  in  the  design  and 
analysis  of  various  engineering  systems  using  electronic  components.  Prereq.: 
Permission  of  instructor.  3  rec;    3  cr. 

60.  Advanced  Circuit  Theory.  Steady  state  and  transient  analysis,  de- 
rivation of  fundamental  formulas  and  constants.  Prereq.:  E.E.  45.  Elective 
for  seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  3  rec;  1  conference  period;  4  cr.  (If 
conference  period  is  not  offered.  3   cr.) 

62.  Illumination.  Radiation,  fundamental  processes  in  gases,  atomic  spec- 
tra, sources  of  visible  and  near  visible  energy,  lamp  circuitry,  lighting  and 
firing  design,  control  of  light,  photometry,  and  color.  Prereq.:  Permission 
of  the  Instructor.  3  rec;   3  cr.    (Not  offered  in   1959-60.) 

70.  (70).  Electrical  Engineering  Projects.  Special  topics  in  electrical 
engineering.  Lectures  on  advanced  subjects  in  electrical  engineering  or  special 
laboratory  projects  on  design  problems.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
1-2  rec  or  lab.;   1-4  cr. 

78.  Industrial  Electronics.  Analysis  and  design  of  power  control  devices; 
introduction  to  feedback  control  systems;  timing  circuits;  radio  frequency 
heating;  and  electronic  computers.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  rec. ;   1  lab. ;  4  cr. 

80,  (80).  Engineering  Analysis.  An  intensive  study  of  the  basic  principles 
and  analytical  methods  employed  in  the  solution  of  complex  problems  in  the 
various  branches  or  engineering.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  3  rec; 
3  cr. 
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82.  Control  Systems.  Fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  design  and 
analysis  of  feedback  control  systems.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  rec;  3  cr.   (Not  offered  until  1961-1962.) 

FOR  COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  SEE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


ENGLISH 

Sylvester  H.  Bingham,  Professor;  William  G.  Hennessy,  Professor;  Carroll 
S.  Towle,  Professor;  Edmund  A.  Cortez,  Professor  of  Speech;  Robert  G. 
Webster,  Professor;  Lucinda  P.  Smith,  Associate  Professor  Emerka;  G. 
Harris  Daggett,  Associate  Professor;  Joseph  D.  Batcheller,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Speech;  J.  Howard  Schultz,  Associate  Professor;  Max  S.  May- 
nard,  Associate  Professor;  Dale  S.  Underwood,  Associate  Professor;  John 
C  Richardson,  Assistant  Professor;  Lewis  C.  Goffe,  Assistant  Professor; 
Edmund  G.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor;  Philip  L.  Nicoloff,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor; Peter  L.  Heyworth,  Instructor;  John  F.  McCarthy,  Instructor; 
Joseph  P.  McElroy,  Instructor;  S.  Anthony  Caldwell,  Instructor;  Nicholas 
P.  Nichols,  Instructor;  Howard  Stein,  Instructor;  Phyllis  D.  Williamson, 
Instructor  of  Speech;  Erlend  E.  Jacobsen,  Instructor;  Thomas  A.  Williams, 

Jr.,  Instructor 

*A.  Improvement  in  Writing.  Required  of  all  students  whose  attainments 
in  the  fundamentals  of  English  are  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Assignment 
to  classes  from  which  the  students  may  be  excused  either  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  or  at  the  end  of  the  year.  3  rec;  no  credit. 

B.     Improvement  in  Speech.  See  the  section  headed  Speech. 

*C.  Improvement  in  Reading.  Intensive  drill  in  reading  skills  for  six 
weeks.  3  rec;  no  credit. 

1-2,  (2),  (1).  Freshman  English.  The  training  of  students  to  write  cor- 
rectly and  with  force  and  to  read  with  appreciation  and  discernment  the 
chief  types  of  literature.  The  staff  of  the  department  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Miller.  3  rec;  3  cr. 

12.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  A  study  of  the  various  literary  types  found 
in  the  Bible  and  a  survey  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible  on  English  literature. 
Mr.  Schultz.  Prereq.:  Engl.  1-2.  3  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  offered  1959- 
1960.) 

13,  14.  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  The  development  of 
English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  20th  century  by  means  of  se- 
lected readings.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Heyworth,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
and  Mr.  McElroy.  Prereq.:  Engl.  1-2.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

15,  16.  A  Survey  of  American  Literature.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Daggett, 
Mr.  Goffe,  Mr.  Nicoloff,  and  Mr.  Nichols.  Prereq.:   Engl.   1-2.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

22.  Writing  for  the  Newspaper.  Mr.  Webster.  Prereq.:  EngL  1-2.  3  rec; 
3  cr. 


*  Any  student  may  be  recalled  and  reassigned  to  an  instruction  group  at  any  time  in  his 
four  years  at  college  upon  report  of  any  member  of  the  Faculty  that  his  work  in  composition 
or    in    reading    is    deficient. 
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23,   (23),    Writing  of  Technical  Reports.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Heyworth, 

Mr.   McElroy,   and   Mr.   Caldwell.    Required   of   seniors   in   Agriculture   and   in 
Mechanical,    Electrical,    and    Civil    Engineering.    1   rec. ;    1   lee.;    2   cr. 

25-26.  ADVANCED  Composition.  Practice  with  compositions  of  varying 
lengths.  Class  discussions  with  illustrative  readings.  Weekly  conferences. 
Mr.  Towle,  and  Mr.  Williams.  Prereq.:   Engl.  1-2.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

27.  English  Grammar.  Mr.  GofTe.  Prereq.:  Engl.  1-2.  Limited  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Teacher  Preparation  Program.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

43,  44,  45.  Reading  for  Thought.  Analysis  of  three  forms  of  writing: 
43,  Exposition;  44,  Fiction;  and  45,  Poetry.  Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son.   Prereq.:    Engl.   1-2.  3  rec;    3   cr. 

53.  54.  Writing  As  An  Art.  The  study  and  practice  of  forms  of  writing, 
together  with  an  examination  of  the  history  of  literary  philosophy.  Practice 
in  mutual  criticism  through  class  workshop  discussions  and  written  comment. 
Freedom  in  selection  and  pursuance  of  writing  interests.  Individual  confer- 
ences. Mr.  Towle.  Prereq.:  Engl.  25  or  its  equivalent.  2  lee;  1  rec;  3  cr. 
(Alternate  years;   offered   1959-1960.) 

55,   56.     Chaucer.   Mr.   Underwood.   3   rec;    3   cr. 

57,  58.  Shakespeare's  Plays.  The  major  histories,  comedies,  and  trage- 
dies.  Mr.   Hennessy.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

59.  Milton.  Mr.  Schultz.  3  lee;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  offered  1959-1960.) 

60.  Bos  well's  Johnson.  Mr.  Maynard.  3  lee;  3  cr.  (Not  offered  1959- 
1960.) 

61.  Wtordsworth.  3  lee ;   3   cr.    (Alternate  years;   not  offered  1959-1960.) 

62.  Browning.  Mr.  Daggett.  3  lee;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   offered  1959- 

1960.) 

63.  64.  The  Renaissance  and  English  Literature,  1500-1600.  Mr.  Schultz. 
3  lee;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   not  offered  1959-1960.) 

65,  66.  English  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Mr.  Towle. 
3  lee;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   not  offered  1959-1960.) 

67,  68.  English  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Mr.  Maynard. 
3  lee;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   offered  1959-1960.) 

69,  70.  The  English  Romantic  Period.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Hazlitt,  DeQuincey.  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Heyworth. 
3  lee.;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   offered   1959-1960.) 

71,  72.  Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry.  Major  non-fictional  prose  from  Car- 
lyle  to  Stevenson  and  major  poetry  from  Tennyson  to  Hardy.  Mr.  Hennessy, 
3  lee;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   not  offered   1959-1960.) 

73,  74.  British  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Mr.  Daggett. 
3  lee;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;    not  offered   1959-1960.) 

75.  New  England  Renaissance.  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  other  transcen- 
dentalists.  Mr.  Daggett.  3  lee;  3  cr.   (Alternate  years;  not  offered  1959-1960.) 

76.  American  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Webster.  3  lee; 
3   cr.    ( Alternate  years;    not   offered   1959-1960.) 

77.  American  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Daggett.  3  lee; 
3  cr.    (Alternate  years;    offered   1959-1960.) 
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79,  80.  American  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Mr.  Towle. 
3  lee;    3   cr.    (Alternate   years;    offered   1959-1960.) 

81,  82.  Introduction  to  English  Drama.  The  development  of  English 
drama,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Mr.  Hennessy.  3  lee.;    3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   offered   1959-1960.) 

83,  84.  The  English  Novel  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centu- 
ries. Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Miller.  3  lee.;  3  cr.  (Engl.  84  not  offered  1959- 
1960.) 

English-Education.  (Engl.-Ed)  91.  Prorlems  in  the  Teaching  of  High- 
School  English.  Principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  literature  and  compo- 
sition in  secondary  schools.  For  all  students  who  plan  to  teach  English  in 
secondary  schools,  and  for  all  students  majoring  in  Language,  History,  or 
Education.  Mr.  Goffe.  Prereq. ;  A  grade  of  C  or  better  in  Educ.  58.  Liter- 
ature majors  in  English  by  permission  of  the  instructor;  all  other  students 
by  fulfillment  of  the  following:  Engl.  13,  14;  16;  25;  36;  43;  one  semester 
of  Engl.  57,  58;  a  demonstration  of  skill  in  the  use  of  English  grammar, 
either  by  the  satisfactory  completion  of  Engl.  27  or  by  examination.  3  lee. 
or  rec;  3  cr. 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


Speech 

Mr.  Cortez,  in  charge 

The  Speech  Clinic.  For  any  member  of  the  University  who  wishes  to 
have  his  voice  and  speech  examined  and  corrected. 

*B.  Improvement  in  Speech.  Required  of  all  students  whose  speech  is 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

33,  34.  Discussion  and  Debate.  First  semester:  Techniques  of  problem 
solving  adapted  to  the  group  situation,  emphasizing  the  development  of  in- 
dividual leadership.  Second  semester:  How  to  convince  others;  argumentation 
as  practiced  in  the  court-room,  in  government  and  in  every-day  life.  Mrs. 
Williamson.   Prereq.:   Engl.   1-2.  3  lee;    3   cr. 

35,  (35) .  Public  Speaking.  The  fundamental  appeals  and  audience 
psychology;  extemporaneous  and  impromptu  speaking  for  every  occasion. 
Mr.  Cortez,  Mr.  Batcheller,  and  Mrs.  Williamson.  Prereq.:  Engl.  1-2.  3  rec; 
3   cr. 

(36).  Speech  for  Teachers.  Practice  in  reading  announcements,  short 
stories,  prose  and  poetry,  with  instruction  in  oral  interpretation.  Voice  record- 
ing and  analysis.  Mr.  Cortez.  Prereq.:  Engl.  1-2.  For  those  who  plan  to  be 
teachers.  3  lee;  3  cr. 


*  Any  student  may  be  recalled  and  reassigned  to  an  instruction  group  at  any  time  in  his 
four  years  at  college  upon  report  of  any  member  of  the  Faculty  that  his  work  in  speech 
is   deficient. 
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(39).  Radio  SPEAKING.  Practice  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  radio 
continuity,  reading,  skits,  talks,  and  announcements;  microphone  technique. 
Mr.  Cortez.  Prereq. :  Engl.   1-2  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

•17,  48.  Dramatics  Workshop.  First  semester:  the  fundamentals  of  acting, 
stage  direction,  stage  deportment,  and  the  analysis  and  development  of  roles 
in  plays.  Second  semester:  the  methods  of  choosing,  casting,  and  directing 
plays.  Practical  experience  in  productions.  Mr.  Batcheller.  Prereq.:  Engl.  1-2. 
1   rec;   2  lab.;   3  cr 


ENTOMOLOGY 

James    G.    Conklin,    Professor;    Walter    C.    O'Kane,    Professor    Emeritus; 
Robert  L.  Blickle,  Professor;  William  R.  Lee,  Assistant  Professor 

2.  Elementary  Entomology.  An  introduction  to  entomology  in  its  broad 
aspects.  The  structure,  biology,  and  classification  of  insects.  Each  student  is 
required  to  make  an  insect  collection.  Mr.  Conklin.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

41.  Insects  of  Orchard  and  Garden.  Principles  of  insect  control;  studies 
of  the  life  histories,  habits,  and  control  of  important  insect  pests  of  orchard, 
garden,  and  certain  field  crops;  apparatus  for  applying  insecticides.  Mr. 
Conklin.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

46.  Forest  Entomology.  Structure  and  development  of  insects.  Orders 
and  families  of  insects  of  importance  to  foresters.  Principles  of  insect  control. 
Biology  and  control  of  representative  forest  insects.  Each  student  is  required 
to  make  an  insect  collection.  Adapted  especially  for  Forestry  majors.  Open 
to  any  student.  Mr.  Conklin.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

48.  Beekeeping.  Biology  of  the  honey  bee  with  emphasis  on  behavior  and 
colony  organization;  colony  management  for  pollination  and  honey  production; 
practice  in  handling  bees  and  beekeeping  equipment.  Mr.  Lee.  2  lee  or  2  lab.; 
2  cr. 

54.  Medical  Entomology.  Insects  and  arachnids  in  relation  to  public  health. 
The  more  important  disease  carriers,  their  biologies,  and  means  of  control. 
Adapted  especially  for  students  interested  in  public  health  or  medicine.  Mr. 
Blickle.  Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors.  2  lee.;    1  lab.;   3  cr. 

55.  Household  Insects;  Stored  Products  Insects.  The  problems  of  pest 
prevention  and  control  in  buildings;  pests  of  fabrics  and  clothing;  insects 
affecting  foodstuffs;  termites  and  other  insects  attacking  wooden  structures. 
Mr.  Conklin.  1  lee;   1  lab.;  2  cr.    (Alternate  years;  not  offered  1959-1960.) 

57-58.  Advanced  Entomology.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  insects. 
S)  -tematic  entomology.  Mr.  Conklin,  Mr.  Blickle,  Mr.  Lee.  Open  to  others 
than  Entomology  majors  by  permission  of  the  Department  Chairman.  2  lee; 
2  lab.;   4  cr. 

59,  60.  Advanced  Economic  Entomology.  Problems  in  applied  entomology 
and  apiculture;  the  literature  of  economic  entomology;  investigational  methods; 
studies  of  the  specialized  phases  of  entomology,  Mr.  Conklin,  Mr.  Blickle, 
Mr.  Lee.  Required  of  Entomology  majors.  Open  to  others  than  Entomology 
majors  by  permission  of  the  Department  Chairman.  1  to  3  cr. 

for  courses  primarily  for  graduate  students  see  catalogue  of  the 

graduate  school 
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FINE  ARTS 

(See   The  Arts) 

FORESTRY 

Paul  E.  Bruns,  Professor;   Clark  L.  Stevens,  Professor;   Lewis   C.  Swain, 

Professor;  Bertram  Husch,  Associate  Professor;  Oliver  P.  Wallace,  Associate 

Professor;   Harold  W.  Hocker,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor 

1.  Forestry  Principles.  Fundamentals  of  forestry  as  applied  to  the  orderly 
handling  of  woodlands.  Mr.  Swain.  Elective  for  all  students,  except  Forestry 
majors.  2  lee;  1  lab.;   3  cr. 

25.  Dendrology.  The  identification  of  trees  in  the  field,  in  autumn  and 
in  winter.  The  principal  forest  regions  of  North  America,  their  location, 
extent  and  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  flora  and  fauna 
of  each.  The  foTest  types  of  the  northeastern  United  States.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Required  of  freshmen  in  Forestry.  Elective  for  others.  1  lee;    1  lab.;   2  cr. 

26.  Wood  Identification.  The  uses  of  lumber;  physical  properties  and 
identification  of  the  commercially  important  woods.  Mr.  Swain.  Prereq. :  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  2  lee;    1  lab.;   3  cr. 

27.  Silvics.  Considers  the  effect  of  the  environment  of  the  forest;  forces 
which  influence  the  growth  of  trees  and  stands;  practice  in  measuring  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  environmental  factors;  detailed  as  well  as  general 
studies  of  forest  vegetation.  Mr.  Hocker.  Prereq.:  Bot.  6.  2  lee;   1  lab.;  3  cr. 

28.  Forest  Mensuration.  The  study  of  statistical  procedures  with  emphasis 
on  biometrics.  Computational  procedures  and  interpretation  of  results  will  be 
covered  in  lecture  and  laboratory.  Mr.  Husch.  Prereq.:  Math.  2  and  3.  2  lee; 
1  lab.;  3  cr. 

29-30.  Silviculture.  The  art  of  producing  and  tending  a  forest.  Seed  col- 
lection, storage,  and  testing;  nursery  practice;  forest  plantations;  natural  re- 
generation, intermediate  cuttings;  silvicultural  practice.  Mr.  Hocker.  For 
majors  in  Forestry.  Elective  for  others  with  approval  of  the  instructor.  2  lee; 
1  lab.;  3  cr. 

31,  32.  Forest  Utilization.  Methods  of  logging  and  milling  in  the  chief 
lumber-producing  regions  of  the  United  States;  forest  products,  their  manu- 
facture and  markets;  with  special  problems  of  the  lumber  business.  Mr.  Swain. 
Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  2  lee;    1  4-hr.  lab.;   4  cr. 

33.  Forest  Protection.  Protection  of  the  forest  from  fire,  insects,  fungi, 
climatic  extremes,  and  other  injurious  agencies.  Mr.  Wallace.  For  seniors  in 
Forestry.  Elective  for  others  with  approval  of  the  instructor.  2  lee;  1  lab.; 
3  cr. 

34.  Forest  Fish  and  Game.  The  characteristics  of  the  more  important 
species  present  in  northeastern  forests,  together  with  some  consideration  of 
the  management  techniques  applicable  to  each.  Mr.  Stevens.  For  juniors  in 
Forestry.  Elective  for  others  with  approval  of  the  instructor.  2  lee;  1  lab.; 
3  cr. 
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37.  FORESTRY  RECREATION.  Principles  and  methods  of  planning,  designing, 
and  administering  public  and  semi-public  forest  recreation  areas.  Mr.  Wallace. 
Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  Forestry.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

38.  Nature  Education.  Outdoor  education  methods,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment. Discussion  of  activity  programs  involving  forests,  soils,  water  and  wild- 
life, with  the  recreational  and  educational  possibilities  of  each.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Required  for  women  in  Physical  Education,  Recreation  Education  Option. 
Elective  for  other  women  students.  Prereq.:  Junior  standing  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.  2  lee;    1  lab.;   3  cr. 

39-40.  Forest  Management.  The  management  of  forest  areas  on  an  econ- 
omic and  ecological  basis.  The  integration  and  application  of  business 
methods  and  the  technical  phases  of  forestry.  Preparation  of  management 
plans.  Mr.  Bruns.  Prereq.:  For.  29,  43  and  44.  2  lee;  2  lab.;  4  cr. 

41.  Game  Management  Field  Practice.  Summer  Camp  course.  Field  work 
on  the  University  Forest  at  Passaoonaway,  N.  H.,  and  on  a  game  management 
area  of  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest.  Mr.  Stevens.  For  students  in 
Game  Management  group.  Elective  for  others  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Forty  hours  per  week  for  8  weeks.  10  cr. 

42.  Forest  Engineering.  Field  practice  at  Summer  Camp  in  forest  map-ping 
and  surveying.  Mr.  Husch.  Prereq.:  For.  28,  C.E.  7.  Forty  hours  per  week 
for  3  weeks.  4  cr. 

43.  Advanced  Forest  Mensuration.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  principles 
of  forest  mensuration.  A  consideration  of  forest  inventory,  study  of  growth 
and  yield,  and  volume  table  construction.  The  application  of  statistical  pro- 
cedures to  forest  mensuration.  Mr.  Husch.  Prereq.:  For.  28.  2  lee;  2  lab.;  4  cr. 

44.  Forest  Economics.  Application  of  economics  and  finance  to  the  forest 
business.  Nature  of  forest  investments,  forest  taxation,  and  forest  insurance 
Mr.  Wallace.  Prereq.:  Math.  2;  Econ.  1.  3  lee;  3  cr. 

45.  Timber  Survey.  Field  practice  at  Summer  Camp  in  forest  inventory. 
Includes  field  work  in  the  application  of  silvicultural  principles  and  field  trips 
for  observation  and  study  of  current  practices  being  used  on  private  and 
public  forest  lands.  Special  emphasis  to  be  given  to  commercial  tree  species 
of  the  northern  hardwood  and  spruce-fir  forest  types.  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr. 
Hocker.   Prereq.:   For.  28;    C.E.  7.  Forty  hours  per  week  for  5  weeks.  6  cr. 

53.  Wildlife  Ecology  Problems.  Summer  Camp  course.  Special  prob- 
lems in  the  ecology  of  forest  fish  and  game.  Mr.  Stevens.  Open  to  advanced 
students  or  to  those  who  show  unusual  promise  in  wildlife  research.  Prereq.: 
Permission  of  the   instructor.  Forty  hours  per  week  for  8  weeks.   10  cr. 

55,  56.  Forest  Game  Management.  Readings  and  discussions  on  the 
properties  of  game  populations,  and  the  various  phases  of  management,  in- 
cluding public  relations.  The  principles  of  forest  management,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  working  plan  for  the  management  of  forest  and  wildlife 
resources  on  a  specified  area.  The  student  may  be  required  to  spend  several 
week-ends  working  with  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Department,  helping  with 
investigational  projects.  Mr.  Stevens.  For  seniors  in  Wildlife  Management. 
2  lee;   1  4-hr.  lab.;  4  cr. 

57.  Aerial  Photogrammetry  in  Forestry.  Elementary  principles  of  photo- 
grammetry  with  emphasis  on  their  application  to  all  phases  of  forestry. 
The  value  and  use  of  aerial  photos  in  forest  typing,  planimetric,  and  topo- 
graphic mapping;  measurement  of  area  and  volume  estimation.  Mr.  Husch. 
Prereq.:  Math.  3  and  permission  of  instructor.  2  lee;   2  lab.;   4  cr. 
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61,  62.  Problems  in  (a)  Forest  Ecology;  (b)  Photogrammetry;  (c) 
Forest  Utilization;  (d)  Wildlife;  (e)  Mensuration;  (f)  Forest  Eco- 
nomics. Work  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Swain,  Mr.  Husch,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Hocker.  Prereq.: 
Senior  or  graduate  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  2  to  4  cr. 

64.  Forest  Industry  Economy.  Economy  in  productive  enterprise  —  log- 
ging and  manufacturing  of  forest  products;  control  of  harvesting  costs  as  a 
factor  in  intensifying  applied  forest  management;  planning  for  minimum  cost 
operations.  Mr.  Wallace.  For  seniors  in  Forestry.  Prereq. :  Math.  2;  For- 
estry 31,  44.  3  lee;  3  cr. 


FRENCH 

(See    Languages) 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Nathaniel  Mcl.  Sage,  Assistant  Professor;  T.  Ralph  Meyers,  Professor; 
Donald  H.  Chapman,  Professor;  Glenn  W.  Stewart,  Associate  Professor; 
Cecil    J.    Schneer,    Assistant   Professor;    William    H.    Wallace,    Assistant 

Professor  of   Geography 

Geology 

1-2.  Principles  of  Geology.  The  earth  and  its  history.  A  consideration  of 
land  forms  and  a  discussion  of  the  materials  and  structures  of  the  earth's 
crust.  The  interpretation  of  past  geologic  events,  and  their  effect  on  the 
development  of  life  forms.  Mr.  Meyers,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  Mr. 
Sage.  3  lee.  or  rec;  1  lab.;  4  cr.  This  course  cannot  be  used  for  major  credit. 

7.  General  Geology.  A  general  introductory  course  in  physical  geology. 
The  structures  and  materials  of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  forces  which  have 
produced  and  altered  them.  Mr.  Stewart.  For  students  in  Technology  and 
Agriculture.  Open  to  Liberal  Arts  students  by  permission  only.  2  lee.  or  rec; 
2  cr.    (Not  available   for  credit   after   completing   Geol.   1.) 

27.  Physical-Chemical  Mineralogy.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of 
natural  solids;  the  structure  of  the  atom;  the  crystal,  its  geometry,  its  physics 
and  chemistry,  its  natural  history;  methods  of  physical-chemical  mineralogy. 
Mr.  Schneer.  Prereq.:  Chem.  4.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

28.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy.  A  study  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  minerals,  their  associations,  modes  of  occurrence 
and  uses;  with  training  in  their  identification.  Mr.  Meyers.  Prereq.:  Geol. 
1  or  7.  2  lee;  2  lab.;  4  cr. 

31.  Geomorphology.  The  factors  producing  the  present  aspect  of  the  land 
surface,  particularly  that  of  New  England.  Special  emphasis  on  the  work  of 
running  water,  glaciers,  and  marine  agents.  Field  trips  during  the  fall  sea- 
son. Mr.  Chapman.  Prereq.:  Geol.  2  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee. 
or  rec;    1  lab.;   4  cr. 
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32.  GLACIAL  GEOLOGY.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  existing  glaciers 
and  an  interpretation  of  Pleistocene  glacial  features.  The  abundant  and  varied 
evidence  of  glaciation  in  northeastern  North  America  and  Baltic  Europe 
will  be  emphasized.  New  Hampshire  examples  of  both  Alpine  and  Continental 
ulaciation  will  be  studied  in  the  field.  Mr.  Chapman.  Prereq.:  Geol.  2.  2  lee; 
1    lab.:    3   cr. 

38.  STRUCTURAL  Geology.  The  structural  units  of  the  earth's  crust  and 
the  mechanics  of  their  formation.  Mr.  Stewart.  Prereq.:  Geol.  2  and  Trigon- 
ometry,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee.  or  rec;    1   lab.  or  field  wcrk; 

4   cr. 

34.  Elements  of  Petrology.  The  origin,  modes  of  occurrence,  and  classi- 
fication of  rocks.  Mr.  Stewart.  Prereq.:  Geol.  33.  2  lee;   1  lab.  or  field  work; 

3  cr. 

36.  Sedimentology.  A  study  of  the  properties  of  sediments  and  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  the  sedimentary  processes  and  environments,  correlation  procedures 
and  basic  stratigraphy  in  the  field  of  petroleum  and  ground  water  geology. 
Mr.    Sage.    Prereq.:    Geol.   2   or   permission   of   the   instructor.   2  lee;    1   lab.; 

3  cr. 

42.  Field  Geology.  Training  in  basic  field  methods  of  geologic  mapping. 
Mr.   Stewart.   Prereq.:    Geol.  33.   1   lee;    1  lab.  or  field  work;   2  cr, 

53-54.  Economic  Geology.  First  semester:  the  types  of  coal  and  their 
occurrence  in  the  United  States;  petroleum,  the  structures  in  which  it  is 
found  and  the  distribution  and  geology  of  oil  fields,  especially  in  the  United 
States;  industrial  minerals  and  their  utilization.  Second  semester:  the  metals, 
their  ores,  and  the  geology  of  important  ore  deposits.  Mr.  Meyers.  Prereq.: 
Geol.  28.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

55.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  The  classification,  evolution,  and  strati- 
graphic  occurrence  of  invertebrate  animals  as  recorded  by  fossils.  Field  trips 
will  be  made  to  collect  specimens  and  to  study  environments  of  living  and 
fossil  material.  Mr.  Sage.  Prereq.:   Geol.  2,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

3   lee;    1    lab.;    4  cr. 

57,  (57).  Geological  Problems.  Special  problems  by  means  of  confer- 
ences, assigned  readings,  and  field  or  laboratory  work,  fitted  to  individual 
needs  from  one  of  the  areas  listed  below.  Mr.  Meyers,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Stewart.  Mr.  Schneer,  and  Mr.  Sage.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
1-2  cr.  This  course  may  be  repeated  to  a  total  of  not  more  than  5  credits. 

a.  Areal   Geology  k.  Mineralogy,  Advanced 

b.  Geochemistry  1.  Optical  Crystallography 

c.  Geomorphology,  Advanced  m.  Ore  Deposits 

d.  Geophysics  n.  Paleontology,  Advanced 

e.  Glacial    Geology,  Advanced  o.  Petrology,  Advanced 

f.  Groundwater  Geology  p.  Regional  Geology 

g.  Historical  Geology,  Advanced  q.  Sedimentation 
h.  Industrial  Minerals  r.  Stratigraphy 

i.     Micropaleontology  s.     Structural   Geology,  Advanced 

j.     Mineral  Fuels  t.     Geology  Seminar 
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Geography 

Register  for  the  following  courses  as  Geog.  i,  etc.  Courses  in  Geography 
cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  the  Science  requirements,  nor  major  requirements 
in  Geology. 

I,  2.  World  Geography.  A  general  survey  of  the  geography  of  the  world. 
The  course  is  organized  in  terms  of  the  major  cultural  areas  of  the  earth. 
The  polar,  European,  and  dry  world  cultural  areas  are  considered  during 
the  first  semester;  the  Oriental,  African,  Pacific,  and  new  world  cultural 
areas  are  analysed  during  the  second  semester.  In  each  area  the  unique  in- 
tegration of  physical  and  human  features  that  produces  the  distinctive  per- 
sonality of  the  region  is  studied.  Mr.  Wallace.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

3.  Physical  Geography.  A  systematic  study  of  the  differentiation  of  the 
earth  in  terms  of  climate,  landforms,  vegetation,  and  soil;  the  regional  syn- 
thesis of  these  physical  features  in  selected  areas.  Mr.  Wallace.  3  lee.  or  rec; 
3  cr.  This  course  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  both  Geog.  21  and  22. 

4.  Cultural  Geography.  A  systematic  study  of  the  geography  of  man. 
Differentiation  of  the  earth  in  terms  of  population,  settlement,  and  the  basic 
economic  activities,  including  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  transportation.  The  inter-relations  of  cultural  phenomena  and 
physical  features  in  selected  areas.  Mr.  Wallace.  3  lee.  or  rec;    3  cr. 

(5).  Political  Geography.  A  geographical  study  of  differences  and  simi- 
larities among  the  states  of  the  world  in  terms  of  political  character.  In  the 
course,  analysis  is  made  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  internal  unity  of  states, 
as  well  as  their  external  relations.  Attention  is  focused  upon  the  major 
world  powers  of  the  present  period.  Mr.  Wallace.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee. 
or  rec;  3  cr.  (This  course  will  be  offered  in  second  semester.) 

10.  Geography  of  Anglo-America.  A  regional  and  topical  analysis  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Physical  features,  including  climate,  landforms, 
vegetation,  and  soils,  and  the  cultural  elements  of  population  settlement, 
agriculture,  extractive  activities,  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  political 
phenomena  are  studied  in  terms  of  their  contributions  to  the  character  of  the 
area.  Mr.  Wallace.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Prereq. :  3  hours  credit  in  Geog- 
raphy or  permission  of  instructor.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  not 
offered  1959-1960.) 

II.  Geography  of  Europe.  A  regional  and  topical  analysis  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  Europe.  The  basic  theme  is  the  unique  complex  of  physical  and 
human  features  that  produces  the  great  diversity  of  Europe.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  causal  inter-relationships  of  phenomena,  both  natural  and  cultural, 
that  determine  the  distinctive  character  of  the  areas  studied.  Mr.  Wallace. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.  Prereq.:  3  hours  credit  in  Geography  or  permission 
of  instructor.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.   (Alternate  years;   offered   1959-1960.) 

12.  Geography  of  Latin  America.  The  physical  and  economic  geography 
of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  South  American  countries,  treated  re- 
gionally. Mr.  Wallace.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Not  offered 
1959-1960.) 

21.  The  Weather.  The  interpretation  of  atmospheric  phenomena;  the  heat- 
ing and  circulation  of  the  atmospheres  and  the  nature  and  movement  of  the 
air  masses  which  influence  the  weather  of  North  America  and  particularly  of 
New  England.  Mr.  Chapman.  2  lee  or  rec;  2  cr. 
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22.  Climates  of  the  World.  Classification  of  climates  of  the  world.  Ex- 
amples and  brief  descriptions  of  major  climate  types,  and  their  influence  on 
the  life  of  man.  Mr.  Chapman.  2  lee.  or  rec. ;  2  cr. 

57,  (57).  Meteorological  or  Geographical  Problems.  Special  problems 
by  means  of  conferences,  assigned  readings,  and  laboratory  work,  fitted  to  in- 
dividual needs.  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Wallace.  Prereq. :  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  1-5  cr.  This  course  may  be  repeated  to  a  total  of  not  more  than 
5  credits. 

Physical    Science 

(Register  for  this  course  as  Ph.  Sci.  1-2.) 

1-2.  Man  Copes  with  the  Physical  World.  The  principles  and  methods 
of  physical  science  illustrated  by  the  development  of  major  scientific  ideas 
on  the  physical  world.  The  course  is  directed  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
intellectual  achievements  and  problems  of  science  as  part  of  culture.  Mr. 
Schneer.  3  lee;   1  lab.;  4  cr. 


GERMAN 

(See  Languages) 

GOVERNMENT 

John    T.    Holden,    Professor;    Robert    B.   Dishman,   Professor;    Allan    A. 
Kuusisto,    Associate  Professor;    David   C.   Knapp,   Assistant  Professor;    Leo 

F.  Redfern,  Instructor 

All  students  majoring  in  Government  must  take  Government  5  and  6.  These 
two  courses  qualify  the  student  for  his  major  but  may  not  be  counted  for 
major  credit. 

5,  (5).  Elements  of  Political  Science.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
politics  and  government  in  modern  society.  The  course  considers  the  scope 
and  method  of  political  science,  the  behavior  of  the  individual  and  group  in 
political  society,  the  nature  and  structure  of  political  power,  and  competing 
political  ideologies,  e.g.,  communism,  elitism,  democracy.  Mr.  Holden,  Mr. 
Kuusisto,  Mr.  Dishman,  Mr.  Knapp,  and  Mr.  Redfern.  Open  to  all  students. 
3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.   (Formerly  Gov.  3.) 

(6),  6.  Principles  of  American  Government.  A  study  of  the  origins  and 
development  of  the  national  government  in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  role  which  legislators,  administrators,  judges,  and  the  people 
themselves  play  in  the  governmental  process  and  on  the  constitutional  and 
political  framework  within  which  they  operate.  Mr.  Holden,  Mr.  Kuusisto, 
Mr.  Dishman,  Mr.  Knapp,  and  Mr.  Redfern.  Open  to  all  students.  3  lee.  or 
rec;    3  cr.    (Formerly  Gov.  1.) 

4.  America  in  World  Affairs.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  American 
foreign  relations.  The  formulation  and  execution  of  policy,  the  emergence  of 
the    United    States    as    a    world    power,    contemporary    issues    confronting   the 
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country,   and   policies    adopted   to    meet   these    issues.    Mr.    Holden    and   Mr. 
Kuusisto.  Open  to  all  students.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 

11,  12.  Comparative  Government.  The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  semester  is  a  study  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ments, including  Great  Britain,  France,  Canada,  and  representative  smaller 
states.  The  second  semester  is  given  to  a  study  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Japan. 
Mr.  Kuusisto.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Formerly  Gov.  7,  8.) 

13.  State  and  Local  Government;  Structure  and  Process.  A  compara- 
tive examination  of  the  role  of  state  and  local  governments  in  the  American 
federal  system.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  constitutional  and  legal  powers, 
basic  structure  and  process  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  and 
the  inter-relationships  between  state  and  local  governments.  Mr.  Redfern. 
Prereq.:  Gov.  6.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.    (Formerly  Gov.  12.) 

14.  State  and  Local  Government:  Management  and  Functions.  An 
analysis  of  the  functions  of  state,  county,  and  municipal  governments  and 
their  administration.  Consideration  will  be  given  the  scope  of  state  and  local 
functions,  including  protection,  public  health  and  welfare,  public  works, 
education,  regulation,  etc.,  and  the  organization  and  methods  employed  in 
administering  functions  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  Mr.  Redfern.  Prereq.: 
Gov.  13.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr. 

15:  Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  popular  control  of  government.  The  history,  programs,  and  func- 
tions of  political  parties.  Major  pressure  groups,  their  organization,  methods, 
and  objectives.  Party  finance,  nomination  procedures  and  elections,  machines 
and  bosses,  political  campaigns,  problems  of  public  control,  and  political 
issues.  Mr.  Kuusisto.  Prereq.:  Gov.  6.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years; 
not  offered  1959-1960.) 

16.  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda.  A  study  of  public  opinion  and  of 
the  opinion-forming  process.  Propaganda  techniques  and  methods;  the  pro- 
paganda of  totalitarian  governments:  the  influence  of  the  press,  the  radio, 
and  the  motion  pictures  in  molding  opinion;  polls  as  devices  for  measuring 
public  opinion.  Current-day  problems  involving  an  analysis  of  propaganda 
techniques  and  identification,  propaganda  organizations,  goals,  and  strategy 
are  emphasized.  Mr.  Dishman.  Prereq.:  Gov.  5,  Psych.  1,  or  Soc  1.  Not 
open  to  freshmen.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.   (Offered  1959-1960.) 

17.  Public  Administration.  An  examination  of  the  principal  concepts  of 
governmental  administration,  including  theories  of  organization,  administra- 
tive leadership,  internal  management,  and  administrative  responsibility  and 
control.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  relationship  of  group  behavior  and 
policy  development  to  the  administrative  process.  Mr.  Redfern.  Prereq.:  Gov. 
6,  or  Soc.  1.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr. 

51.  Administration  of  Justice.  A  study  of  the  nature,  sources,  and  pro- 
blems of  the  law  as  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  social  control.  In  its 
approach  the  course  is  analytical  and  critical,  tracing  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  legal  institutions  from  primitive  times  to  the  present  and  evaluating 
the  modern  role  of  judge,  jury,  and  counsel  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  this  way  emphasis  is  given  to  the  law  in  action  i.e.,  law  as  it  is  applied 
by  our  courts  and  practiced  by  lawyers  rather  than  as  it  is  formulated  by 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches.  Mr.  Dishman.  3  lee   or  rec;   3  cr. 

52.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  American  Constitution.  A  case  study 
of  the  American  Constitution,  stressing  the  basic  constitutional   principles  on 
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which  the  American  political  system  is  founded  and  their  application  to 
present-day  social,  political,  and  economic  problems.  In  addition,  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  powers  of  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  federal  courts 
and  to  the  constitutional  limitation  by  which  their  respective  powers  are 
checked,  Mr.  Dishman.  Prereq.:   Gov.  6.  3  lee.  or  rec. ;   3  cr. 

55,  WORLD  Politics.  A  study  of  the  basic  driving  forces  in  international 
relations,  including  the  nature  of  political  power  and  its  extension  or  limita- 
tion. Such  topics  as  geopolitics,  nationalism,  ideology,  imperialism,  interna- 
tional economic  relations,  balance  of  power,  warfare,  regulation  of  arms, 
international  law,  and  collective  security  will  be  discussed.  Mr.  Kuusisto.  3 
lee.   or  rec;   3  cr. 

56.  Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great  Powers.  A  study  of  fundamental 
factors  influencing  contemporary  foreign  policy  formulation  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  other  significant 
powers.  The  course  will  emphasize  problems  and  choices  confronting  policy 
makers  of  these  powrers  in  dealing  with  issues  involving  the  United  Nations, 
regional  organizations,  Western  Europe,  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America. 
Mr.  Kuusisto.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

(59).  Natural  Resources  Policy  and  Administration.  A  study  of  the 
development  and  administration  of  public  policy  on  land,  water,  and  mineral 
resources.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  historical  development  of 
governmental  action  in  each  of  these  areas,  political  conflicts  on  policy  goals, 
and  the  administrative  structure  for  carrying  out  current  policies.  Mr.  Knapp. 
Prereq.:   Gov.  6.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr.    (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

63.  Political  Thought  in  the  West.  A  survey  of  the  principal  political 
theories  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  liberal 
tradition.  The  course  is  designed  to  show  the  growth  and  development  of 
political  thinking  and  institutions  in  terms  of  the  development  of  modern 
government.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  modern 
national  state  and  to  its  fundamental  institutions.  Mr.  Holden.  3  lee  or  rec; 
3  cr. 

64.  Modern  Political  Thought.  A  survey  of  modern  western  political 
thought  from  the  emergence  of  the  nation  state  to  the  present.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  meaning  and  growth  of  the  basic  patterns  of  thought 
on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  including  liberalism,  democracy,  socialism, 
communism,  fascism,  and  nazism.  The  contributions  of  American  political 
thought  as  it  grew  from  its  English  origins  to  the  development  of  the  American 
constitutional  system  will  be  emphasized.  Mr.  Holden.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr. 
(Alternate  years;   offered   1959-1960.) 

65.  (65).  Research  in  Government  Problems.  An  individual  research 
project  in  one  of  the  fields  of  government,  e.g.,  local  or  state  administration, 
comparative  government,  international  relations,  international  organization, 
political  theory,  politics,  or  public  law  to  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
a  member  of  the  staff.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  method  and  sources 
of  research  in  government.  Members  of  the  Department.  Open  to  senior  majors 
in  Government.  3  cr. 

67.  Public  Policy  and  Industry.  A  study  of  the  role  of  government  in 
promoting,  regulating,  and  operating  industry  in  certain  key  sectors  of  the 
American  economy.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  tariff  policy  and  subsidies,  the 
antitrust  and  "fair  trade"  laws,  unfair  labor  practices  and  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes,  public  utility  regulation,  and   the  operation  of   the  Tennessee 
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Valley  Authority  and  other  publicly-owned  enterprises.  The  legal  and  political 
problems  confronting  New  England  will  be  given  special  stress.  Mr.  Dishman. 
Prereq.:  Gov.  6,  or  Econ  1-2.  3  lee.  or  rec. ;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  offered 
1959-1960J 

68.  Contemporary  South  East  Asia.  A  comparative  study  of  the  political 
and  social  development  of  South  East  Asia.  The  course  will  stress  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  role  of  independence  and  dependence;  the  competing  influence 
of  communism  and  Western  democracy;  the  special  significance  of  the  role 
of  China,  India,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  The  states  to  be 
studied  include  the  Philippines,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Viet  Nam,  Viet  Minh, 
Thailand,  Burma,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia.  Mr.  Holden.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 
(Alternate  years;  not  offered  1959-1960.) 

FOR  COURSES    PRIMARILY   FOR   GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


HISTORY 

Philip  M.  Marston,  Professor;  William  Yale,  Professor  Emeritus;  Gibson 
R.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor;  Allan  B.  Partridge,  Associate  Professor; 
David  F.  Long,  Associate  Professor;  Robert  C.  Gilmore,  Assistant  Professor; 
Hans  Heilbronner,  Assistant  Professor;  Charles  A.  Jellison,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Professor;  William  Greenleaf,  Assistant  Professor;  Marion  E.  James,  In- 
structor 

In  these  courses  an  important  place  is  given  to  historical  reading  carried 
on  in  the  reference  room.   Often  a  considerable   part  of  the  work  is  written. 

The  statements  in  regard  to  prerequisites  are  for  Liberal  Arts  students. 
Agriculture  and  Technology  students  should  consult  the  Department  Chairman. 

Basic  Course 

The  following  is  a  basic  course  which  is  required  of  all  students  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

I,  2.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Civilization.  Designed  to  provide 
a  background  of  appreciation  of  the  social  significance  of  man's  environment, 
the  nature  of  man,  the  cultural  heritage  from  the  past,  recognition  of  his- 
torical allusions  in  literature  and  conversation,  and  knowledge  of  the  general 
sequence  of  historic  events.  Prehistoric  and  historic  social  evolution.  The 
historic  explanation  of  modern  life  and  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
contemporary  society.  Mr.  Gilmore,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  Mr.  Heilbronner,  Miss 
James,  Mr.  Jellison,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Partridge.  3  lee.  or  rec; 
3  cr.  This  course  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  major  requirements. 

Group   A 

II,  12.  The  Mediterranean  World  in  Ancient  and  Classical  Times.  A 
study  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  peoples  of  the  Ancient  Near  East,  the 
Hellenic  and  Hellenistic  civilizations,  and  the  Romans  to  Western  civilization. 
Miss  James.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  the  former  History  11,   12,   13.) 
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L9,  20.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  History.  Europe  from  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ups  to  our  own  times.  The  evolution  of  the  national  state;  international 
relations;  the  expansion  of  Europe  overseas;  and  the  background  of  our 
modern  Western  civilization,  especially  its  ideas,  literature,  and  art.  A  basic 
course  for  those  who  wish  to  proceed  further  in  the  study  of  European  history 
as  well  as  a  survey  for  those  who  are  interested  in  special  aspects  of  Western 
cultural  development.  Mr.  Gilmore.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 

21,  22.  History  of  England.  The  history  of  the  British  Isles  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  and  a  consideration  of  the  British  Empire  and  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  A  parallel  to  English  literature,  a  background  to  American 
political  history,  and  a  study  of  English  culture  and  institutions  in  the  dem- 
ocratic and  social  integration  of  the  world.  Mr.  Partridge.  Not  open  to  fresh- 
men. 3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 

31,  32.  Asia  in  Transition.  The  old  and  the  new  China,  Japan,  and  India. 
A  general  introduction  to  the  changes  taking  place  in  Asia.  The  impact  of 
Europe,  Russia,  and  America  in  the  East.  The  response  of  the  East  in  the 
form  of  political  and  cultural  evolution  and  revolution.  The  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  Chinese  Communism.  A  basic  course  for  those  interested  in  cultural, 
political,  industrial  or  business  developments  in  the  East  and  a  general  educa- 
tion course  for  an  understanding  of  the  East.  Mr.  Johnson.  Not  open  to  fresh- 
men. 3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Formerly  Hist.  75,  76.) 

71,  72.  History  of  Russia.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Russian  state 
from  its  foundation  to  its  present  status  as  a  world  power.  A  major  purpose 
of  the  course  will  be  to  increase  the  understanding  of  the  present  in  terms  of 
the  past.  In  addition  to  political  developments  and  foreign  relations,  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  intellectual  and  ideological  currents.  Mr.  Heilbronner.  3 
lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

Group  B 

7,  8.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of  American  his- 
tory from  Washington's  first  administration  to  the  present.  Political,  social, 
economic,  and  diplomatic  aspects  are  given  equal  attention.  Mr.  Greenleaf, 
and  Mr.  Long.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr. 

9,  10.  Latin-American  History.  The  development  and  influence  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  culture  as  a  wide  spread  world  force;  the  history  of  the 
Latin-American  peoples;  the  relationship  of  Latin  America  to  North  America, 
particularly  in  view  of  recent  growth  in  friendly  and  diplomatic  relations.  Mr. 
Partridge.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

51,  52.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  American  History.  Colonial  be- 
ginnings in  America,  national  rivalries,  the  English  colonies,  the  Revolution, 
and  our  national  life  to  1789.  Early  forms  of  Americanism  in  the  making. 
Mr.  Marston.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.   (Alternate  years;  not  offered  1959-1960.) 

59,  60.  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  New  England.  From  the  settle- 
ments to  the  present.  The  material  and  intellectual  aspects  peculiar  to  New 
England's  social  and  cultural  life.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  is  familiar 
with  the  general  history  of  New  England.  Mr.  Marston.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 
(Alternate   years;    offered    1959-1960.) 

83,  84.  The  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  Although  primarily 
a  study  in  the  history  of  American  diplomacy,  as  much  attention  as  possible 
is  given  to  the  non-diplomatic  aspects  of  foreign  relations.  Mr.  Long.  3  lee 
or  rec;    3  cr. 
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85,  86.  Twentieth-Century  America.  A  study  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  since  1890.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  economic  discontent  and  political 
protest  from  the  Populist  Revolt  to  date;  and  on  the  world  conditions  chang- 
ing and  molding  United  States  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Greenleaf.  3  lee.  or  rec; 
3  cr. 

87,  88.  Nineteenth-Century  America.  An  examination  of  the  historical 
factors,  both  domestic  and  international,  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
American  Republic,  its  institutions  and  people,  from  the  inception  of  the 
new  nation  in  1789  to  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power 
in  1900.  Mr.  Jellison.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 

Group  C 

23,  24.  Historical  Origins  and  Development  of  Christianity.  The  life, 
literature,  religion,  and  social  development  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  studied  as  a  cultural  background.  An  investigation  of  the  historic  data 
existing  concerning  the  life,  character,  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  Christian  movement.  Designed  to  furnish  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  their  own  religious  heritage  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
thought.  Mr.  Johnson.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate 
years;  not  offered  1959-1960.) 

25.  History  of  Religion.  A  study  of  the  leading  ideas  and  practices,  his- 
torically regarded  as  religious,  with  a  view  to  working  out  an  historically 
valid  conception  as  to  the  nature  of  religion.  The  impact  of  the  scientific  revo- 
lution upon  the  supernatural  world  view  and  the  consequent  relegating  of  re- 
ligion to  a  secondary  place  is  traced.  Our  modern  naturalistic  world  view  is 
then  explored  as  an  intellectual  basis  for  religious  living,  and  traditional 
Christian  beliefs  are  restated  in  the  terminology  of  our  age.  Mr.  Johnson. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  offered  1959-1960.) 

26.  History  of  Religions.  A  study  of  the  principal  religions  of  the  world. 
Chief  attention  given  to  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism, 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  history,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  the  Oriental 
civilization  and  culture  as  a  background.  Mr.  Johnson.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 
3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.   (Alternate  years;  offered  1959-1960.) 

History-Education  91.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  High-School  His- 
tory and  Other  Social  Studies.  Bibliography  and  new  interpretations  of 
history;  the  social  studies  curriculum,  past  and  present;  aims  and  objectives 
in  the  social  studies;  selection  and  organization  of  teaching  material;  teach- 
ing and  testing  technique.  Special  emphasis  on  teaching  American  History 
and  the  Problems  of  American  Democracy.  Mr.  Long.  Open  to  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  Hist.  7,  8;  six  credits  in  other  history  courses 
(exclusive  of  Hist.  1,  2);  six  credits  from  Gov.  6,  Econ.  1,  or  Soc  1;  and 
Educ  58  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.  {This  course  may 
not  be  used  to  satisfy  major  requirements.) 

FOR   COURSES    PRIMARILY   FOR   GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THK 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 
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Anna  Light  Smith,  Professor;  Sarah  Thames,  Associate  Professor;  Mildred 
TURNEY,  Associate  Professor;  Elizabeth  Rand,  Associate  Professor;  Frances 
Platts,    Assistant    Professor;    Ruth    Pearce,    Assistant    Professor;    Dorothy 

Wills,   Assistant    Professor 

Child   Development   and   Home   and   Family   Living 

25-26.  Child  Development.  A  study  of  the  development  and  guidance  of 
the  child  from  the  prenatal  to  the  adolescent  period  with  emphasis  upon  the 
preschool  child  through  observation  and  work  at  the  University  Nursery 
School.  Study  of  children  in  other  situations  may  be  included  during  the 
second  semester.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  2  lee.  or  rec;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (Not 
offered   1959-1960.) 

81,  82.  Projects  in  Child  Development.  Discussion  conferences  and 
supplementary  projects  based  upon  special  interests  of  the  student.  Work 
with  children  in  the  University  Nursery  School  or  in  other  situations.  Prereq.: 
H.E.  25-26  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  1-3  cr.    (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

83.  Home  and  Family  Living.  A  discussion  of  the  economic  and  social 
problems  confronting  the  family  and  their  relationships  to  various  aspects 
of   homemaking.   3   lee.   or  rec;    3   cr. 

84.  Personal,  Family,  and  Community  Health.  A  study  of  the  princi- 
ples which  promote  healthful  living  and  their  application  to  members  of 
the    family    and    to   routine   home    nursing    care.    1    lee;    1    lab.;    2    cr. 

Clothing    and    Textiles 

2.  Costume  Selection.  The  selection  of  suitable  and  becoming  clothing 
through  the  application  of  the  principles  of  design,  and  a  study  of  grooming, 
clothing  budgets,  and  care  of  clothing.  Prereq.:  Arts  23.  1  lee;  1  lab.;  2  cr. 

3.  Textiles.  The  textile  fibers  and  their  characteristics,  the  manufacture 
of  yarns  and  fabrics,  and  the  finishing  processes  applied  to  fabrics  as  re- 
lated to  the  ultimate  use  of  textile  materials.  Prereq.:  Ghem.  1  and  2.  2  lee. 
or  rec;   1  lab.;  3  cr. 

6,  Principles  of  Clothing  Construction.  An  introduction  to  the  basic 
principles  of  clothing  construction  and  the  development  of  some  skill  in 
execution  of  these  processes  through  application  in  construction  of  selected 
problems   using   commercial   patterns,   Prereq.:   H.E.   2   and   3.   3   labs.;    3   cr. 

31.  Interior  Design.  An  application  of  the  principles  of  design  to  the 
decorating  of  the  home.  Not  open  to  Home  Economics  majors.  Prereq.: 
Arts  23.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

32.  Interior  Decoration.  An  application  of  the  principles  of  design  to 
the  decoration  of  the  home  together  with  laboratory  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  home  furnishings  and  the  renovation  of  furniture.  Prereq.:  Arts 
23  and  H.E.  6.  1   lee;   2  labs.;  3  cr. 

46.  Institutional  Textiles  and  Furnishings.  Problems  of  purchase  and 
use  of  furnishings  for  hotels,  hospitals,  etc  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  No 
credit  will  be  given  when  H.E.  3  or  32  have  been  taken.  Prereq.:  Arts  23 
and    Chem.    1,   2.   2   lee;    1   lab.;    3   cr. 
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60.  Flat  Pattern.  The  principles  of  developing  designs  from  a  basic 
pattern  by  the  flat  pattern  method;  and  the  development  of  original  patterns 
and  garments.  Prereq.:   H.E.  6.  2  labs.;   3  cr. 

61.  Tailoring.  Principles  of  constructing  tailored  garments  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  through  construction  of  a  suit  or  coat.  Prereq.: 
H.E.   6,  60,   or  63.   2   labs.;    3   cr.    (Alternate  years;    offered   1959-1960.) 

63.  Draping.  Basic  principles  of  fabric  manipulation  in  the  draping  pro- 
cesses and  the  evolution  of  patterns  and  garments  through  this  method. 
Prereq.:    H.E.  6.   2   labs.;    3   cr. 

65.  History  of  Costume.  An  appreciation  of  costume  (and  textiles)  from 
primitive  times  to  the  present  and  the  relationship  of  the  mores  of  each 
period  to  the  development  of  the  costume  for  the  respective  era.  Open  only 
to  juniors  and  seniors.  3  lee.  or  rec. ;   3  cr. 

66.  Costume  Design.  The  development  of  some  skill  in  the  delineation 
of  fashion  figures,  and  the  sketching  of  original  costume  designs  derived 
from  various  sources  of  inspiration.  Prereq.:  H.E.  6.  H.E.  65  is  recom- 
mended. 2  labs.;  2  cr. 

67.  Fundamentals  of  Fashion.  A  survey  of  economical,  psychological, 
and  sociological  problems  inherent  in  the  field  of  fashion.  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  fashion  industry.  A  study  of  the  outstanding  persons  in 
the  field.  Open  to  seniors.  Prereq.:  Econ.  25,  B.A.  46;  Psych.  2,  and  Soc.  1. 
2   labs.;    2   cr. 

69.     Advanced    Textiles.    The    chemical    and    physical    testing    of    textiles. 
Assigned  readings  of  technical  literature  in  the  field.  Prereq.:  H.E.  3,  Chem. 
i  45.  Phys.  1,  and  Bact.  1.  1  lee.  or  rec;   2  lab.;   3  cr. 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

9.  Food  Selection.  A  course  intended  to  aid  the  individual  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  food  and  nutrition  in  achieving  and  maintaining  good 
health.   Lecture   and   demonstration.   2   lee;    2   cr. 

15-16.  Food  Preparation.  A  fundamental  course  based  on  the  knowledge 
and  application  of  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  composition,  se- 
lection, preparation,  and  preservation  of  foods.  Prereq.:  Chem.  1-2.  1  lee; 
2  lab.;   3  cr. 

71.  Experimental  Foods.  Techniques  of  research  and  technological  ad- 
vances in  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  foods  with  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  specific  foods  in  the  laboratory.  Prereq.:  H.E.  15-16;  Bio. 
Ch.  6  or  concurrently  with  Bio.  Ch.  51.  1  lee;  1  lab.;  2  cr.  (Alternate 
years;  offered  1959-1960.) 

72.  Meal  Planning  and  Table  Service.  The  planning,  preparing,  and 
serving  of   meals.   Prereq.:    H.E.   15-16.   1   lee;    1   lab.;   2   cr. 

73.  Nutrition.  The  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  physi- 
ological and  social  sciences  and  their  relationships  to  human  nutrition.  A 
knowledge  of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods,  essential  nutrients  which  promote 
growth  and  health,  effect  of  food  on  the  body,  and  adjustment  of  diet  to 
varying  income  levels.  Prereq.:  Bio.  Ch.  6  or  concurrent l\  with  Bio.  Ch. 
51.  2   lee;    1   lab.;    3   cr. 
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7k    Nutrition  in  Health  and  Disease.  Modifications  of  the  normal  diet 

and    how    nutrition    is    used    as    B    therapeutic    measure    in    the    treatment    of 
disease.  Prereq.:  HUE.  73.  2  lee.;   1  lab.;  3  cr. 

75.  ADVANCED  Foods.  A  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  foods  and  discussion  of  current  research.  Prereq.: 
U.K.  15-16;  Bio.  Ch.  6.  2  lee;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  not  offered 
L959-1960.) 

76.  Nutrition  Seminar.  Discussion  of  research  and  experimental  work  in 
human  nutrition.  Exploration  of  current  periodicals,  reports,  and  assigned 
readings.    Prereq.:    Permission   of   the   instructor.   3  rec;    3   cr. 


Home  Economics  Education 

91.  Methods  in  Home  Economics  Education.  Designed  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  the  objectives  and  methods  of  Home  Economics  education.  Methods 
will  be  explored  and  their  applicability  to  a  variety  of  situations  and  media 
will  be  discussed.  Prereq.:  Educ.  41-42,  52.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

93.  Nutrition  Education.  A  study  of  the  principles,  procedures,  and  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  educational  program  for  dietitians  and  nutritionists. 
Prereq.:   H.E.  73,  74,   and   Psych.   1,  47.  3   lee;    3   cr. 

94.  Supervised  Teaching  in  Home  Economics.  Eight  weeks  of  supervised 
teaching.  Prereq.:  Educ.  41,  42,  52,  and  H.E.  91.  7  cr. 

96.  Seminar  in  Home  Economics  Education.  Discussion  and  follow-up  of 
problems  encountered  by  students  after  having  completed  supervised  teaching. 
Assigned  readings  and  discussions  of  the  current  literature  in  the  field  of 
home  economics  education.  For  seniors  majoring  in  Teacher  Preparation. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  3  cr.  Offered  last  eight  weeks  of  second  semester. 

98.  Preparation  and  Evaluation  of  Illustrative  Materials.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  display  cases,  bulletin  boards,  posters,  and 
other  illustrative  materials  pertaining  to  home  economics.  Each  student  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  in  her  major  area.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
in  Home  Economics.  2  lee;  2  lab.;  2  cr.  Offered  last  eight  weeks  of  second 
semester. 

Home  Management 

33.  Home  Management.  The  management  of  human  and  material  re- 
sources in  daily  living,  with  emphasis  on  home  living.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  2  lee;   1  lab.;  3  cr. 

35,  (35).  Home  Management  Residence.  The  integration  and  applica- 
tion of  management  principles  in  the  operation  of  the  home.  Students  live 
in  the  Elizabeth  DeMeritt  House  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks.  Married 
students  registering  for  H.E.  35,  and  residing  with  their  husbands,  may 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  course  by  living  in  the  House  or  by  carrying 
out  a  supervised  program  in  their  own  home.  Those  not  residing  with  their 
husbands  at  the  time  the  course  begins  shall  live  in  the  House  for  the  course 
period.  Prereq.:  H.E.  33  and  permission  of  instructor.  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Offered   twice  each  semester.  3  cr. 

Housing   and   Equipment.    (See   Agricultural   Engineering  2.) 
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Institutional    Administration 

51-52.  Quantity  Foods  and  Purchasing.  The  quantity  production  and 
buying  of  food.  Principles  of  large  quantity  methods  and  standards  as  applied 
to  hotels  and  institutions.  Laboratory  work  in  the  quantity  cookery  labor- 
atory   and    University    Dining    Hall    kitchens.    Prereq.:    H.E.    15-16.    1    lee; 

1  4-hr.  lab.;  3  cr. 

53.  Organization  and  Management  of  Institutional  Food  Service.  Pre- 
senting problems  of  personnel  policies,  menu  planning,  production  and  mer- 
chandizing, plant  planning,  maintenance,  and  sanitation  as  related  to  insti- 
tutional food  service.  Prereq.:  H.E.  51-52.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  This  course 
may  be  taken  concurrently  with  H.E.  55. 

55,  (55).  Institutional  Accounting  and  Foods  Control.  Presenting 
methods  of  controls  and  systems  of  food  cost  accounting  used  in  food  ser- 
vice operations.  Prereq.:  H.E.  53  or  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  H.E. 
53.  2  labs.;  2  cr. 

56,  (56).  Catering.  Opportunity  is  provided  to  gain  experience  in  planning 
and  executing  special  parties  of  various  types.  Prereq.:  H.E.  51,  52.  2  labs.; 

2  cr. 

Field  Work 

(48),  48.  Field  Work.  Residence  and  experience  in  an  approved  hospital 
or  other  type  of  institution  for  students  majoring  in  Foods,  Nutrition,  and 
Institutional  Administration.  Field  work  experiences  may  be  elected  by  other 
Home  Economics  majors.  See  curriculum  requirements.  Prereq.:  Approval 
of  adviser.  2-6  cr. 


HORTICULTURE 

,  Professor;  Albert  F.  Yeager,  Professor;  J.  Ray- 
mond Hepler,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus;  L.  Phelps  Latimer,*  Associ- 
ate Professor;  William  W.  Smith,  Associate  Professor;  Russell  Eggert, 
Associate    Professor;    John    T.    Kitchin,    Associate    Professor;    Edward    B. 

Risley,  Assistant  Professor 

2.  Plant  Propagation.  Discussion  and  practice  including  soil,  sand,  and 
peat  media;  seed  treatments,  seeding,  watering,  light,  feeding,  and  temper- 
atures; leafy,  softwood,  and  hardwood  cuttings;  hormone  treatment;  bud- 
ding, root,  top-  and  bridge-grafting;  seedbed  nursery  practice.  Mr.  Risley  and 
Mr.  Smith.  1  lee;   1  lab.;   2  cr. 

4.  General  Horticulture.  The  principles  and  practices  of  horticulture, 
including  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamentals,  as  they  apply  to  both  com- 
mercial production  and  the  growing  of  plants  in  and  around  the  home.  Mr. 
Risley  with  the  aid  of  other  members  of  the  Department.  Not  recommended 
for  Horticulture  majors.  2  lee;   1  lab.;  3  cr. 

13.  Horticultural  Crops  and  Judging.  Students  are  taught  how  to  select 
fruits,   vegetables,    and    flowers    for   exhibition,    marketing,    and    domestic    use. 


*  Indefinite    leave. 
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[nstructioD  la  also  given  in  the  management  and  judging  of  small  fairs  and 
exhibitions.  A  wide  range  oi  plants  anil  varieties,  both  fresh  and  frozen,  are 
used  as  class  material.  Required  of  all  Horticulture  majors  and  recommended 
for  Others  who  are  training  for  such  positions  as  county  agricultural  agents, 
home  demonstation  agents,  club  leaders,  or  Smith-Hughes  teachers.  Mr.  Yeager 
and  staff,  2  lab.;  2  cr. 

27,  LANDSCAPIM  mi:  Home  Choi  mis.  The  design  and  maintenance  of 
-•nail  properties  with  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  arrangement  and  the  use 
and  identification  of  plant  materials  in  the  beautification  of  home  surround- 
ings.  Mr.   Risley.   2    lee.;    1   lab.;    3   cr. 

r.  Floral  Arrangement.  Floral  design  and  the  use  of  flowers  in  the 
home;  practice  in  floral  arrangement.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $3  is  charged. 
Mr.    Risley.    Prereq.:    Permission   of   the   instructor.    1    lab.;    1    cr. 

44.  Horticulture  Practice.  Seasonal  practical  work  in  fruit  production, 
ornamentals,  or  vegetable  production.  Mr.  Yeager  and  staff.  For  seniors  who 
are  deficient  in  important  skills.   1  to  5  cr. 

46.  Outdoor  Flowers.  A  study  of  the  outdoor  flowers  that  are  common- 
ly grown  in  the  temperate  region,  including  climatic  requirements,  principal 
varieties,    and    utilization.    Mr.    Risley.    Prereq.:    Hort.   2    and   Rot.    1.   2   lee; 

1  lab.;   3  cr. 

51,  52.  Advanced  Horticulture.  Additional  work  for  students  majoring 
in  Horticulture  who  require  further  specialization  in  the  field  of  fruit, 
flower,  vegetable  production,  or  beekeeping.  Mr.  Yeager  and  staff.  Prereq.: 
Permission   of   the   Department   Chairman.   1   to   3   cr. 

53.  Pomology:  Orchard  Fruits.  Fundamental  principles  and  experimental 
data  and  their  applications  to  orchard  problems  including  the  establishment 
of  orchards,  soil  management,  water  and  fertilizer  requirements,  mineral  de- 
ficiencies, training  and  pruning,  fruit  bud  formation,  pollination  and  fruit 
setting,  thinning  and  winter  injury.  Staff.  3  lee;    3  cr. 

54.  Pomology:  Small  Fruit  Culture.  The  culture  and  economic  uses  of 
the  strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  blueberry,  and  grape.  Each  fruit  is 
considered  with  relation  to  its  history,  propagation,  planting,  pruning,  har- 
vesting,   marketing,    insects    and    diseases,    and    domestic    uses.    Staff.    2    lee; 

2  cr. 

55.  Systematic  Survey  of  Fruits.  Important  species  of  fruits  and  nuts 
of  temperate  regions  and  their  botanical  relationships.  The  history,  distri- 
bution, and  merits  of  each  species,  and  the  horticultural  varieties  developed 
from  it.   Staff.  2  lab.;   2   cr. 

57.  Systematic  Survey  of  Vegetables.  Important  species  of  vegetables 
and  culinary  herbs  and  their  botanical  relationships.  The  history,  distribution, 
and  commercial  merit  of  each  species  and  the  horticultural  varieties  developed 
from   it.  Mr.  Kitchin.  2  lab.;    2  cr.    (Alternate  years;    not  offered   1959-1960.) 

58.  Ericaceous  Fruits.  A  course  designed  to  cover  both  high-  and  low- 
bush  blueberries  and  cranberries,  including  culture,  propagation,  harvesting, 
and   marketing.   Mr.   Smith.  For  majors  in   Horticulture.  2  lee;   2  cr. 

59.  Greenhouse  Management.  Modern  methods  of  greenhouse  manage- 
raent  including  soils,  watering,  costs  of  production  and  marketing,  and  fun- 
damentals  of   plant   behavior   under   glass.   Varieties,    culture,   and   enemies   of 

tnhouse    operations.    Practical    work    in    propagating,    potting,    and    other 
greenhouse  operations.  Mr.  Risley.  2  lee;   1  lab.;  3  cr. 
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63.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Vegetable  Production.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  vegetable  industry.  Similarities  and  differences  in  management  of 
vegetable  production  for  fresh  market,  processing,  seed,  roadside  sales,  and 
home  use.  The  significance  of  the  plant  processes  of  photosynthesis,  respira- 
tion, and  translocation  to  the  vegetable  grower.  Environmental  factors  of  soil, 
temperature,  and  moisture  as  they  effect  vegetable  production.  The  manage- 
ment and  role  of  plant  growing  structures,  seed  testing,  variety  selection, 
nutrition,  weed  control,  and  irrigation  in  the  home  garden  and  commercial 
plantings.  Mr.  Kitchin.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

64.  Commercial  Vegetable  Production.  The  commercial  production,  stor- 
age, and  marketing  of  several  different  vegetable  crops.  The  management  and 
methods  of  culture,  weed  control,  insect  and  disease  control,  nutrition,  irri- 
gation, and  marketing  of  different  types  of  vegetables  and  in  different  soils. 
The  use  and  limitations  of  specialized  equipment  and  chemicals  together  with 
a  review  of  recent  experimental  work  in  vegetable  production.  Mr.  Kitchin. 
2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

66.  Nursery  Management.  The  development  of  the  nursery  business.  Fac- 
tors that  influence  the  location  of  a  nursery,  layout  of  the  plant,  soil  and 
site,  types  of  plants,  pest  control,  inspection,  digging,  grading,  storage,  pack- 
ing, shipping,  and  sales.  Mr.   Eggert.  Prereq. :    Hort.  2.   1  lee;    1  lab.;    2  cr. 

78.  Commercial  Greenhouse  Crops.  A  survey  of  the  principal  greenhouse 
crops  and  an  intensive  study  of  their  individual  culture.  Mr.  Risley.  Pre- 
req.:  Hort.  59.  2  rec;    1  lab.;   3  cr. 

91,  92.  Horticulture  Seminar.  A  review  of  recent  horticultural  liter- 
ature and  methods  of  investigation  work.  Students  are  required  to  prepare 
and  present  papers  on  selected  topics.  Mr.  Smith  and  staff.  For  seniors  in 
Horticulture.  Others  by  permission  of  the  Department  Chairman.  1  lee;   1  cr. 

94.  Plant  Breeding.  Application  of  the  principles  of  genetics  to  prac- 
tical plant  breeding.  Hybridization,  chemical  treatments,  and  selections  as 
means  of  producing  and  improving  varieties.  Mr.  Yeagex.  Prereq.:  Zool.  61. 
2  lee;    1   lab.;    3   cr. 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


HOTEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Raymond  R.  Starke,  Professor 

The  courses  listed  below  are  given  primarily  for  students  in  Hotel  Admin- 
istration. Other  students  are  invited  to  elect  these  courses  with  the  permission 
of  the  instructor  provided   they  have  the  prerequisites. 

1.  Orientation.  A  study  of  the  scope  of  the  hotel  business,  both  resort 
and  commercial,  including  a  history  of  hospitality,  and  stressing  the  de- 
velopment of  resort  and  commercial  operations  in  the  U.  S.  2  lee;  %  cr. 
Required  of  freshmen   in   Hotel  Administration. 

.">.  HOTEL  Operation.  This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  hotel  man- 
agement. Some  subjects  studied  are  the  organization,  personnel,  and  work  of 
the  departments,  front  office  procedure,  rate  structure,  and  the  methods  of 
securing    and    financing    a    hotel    business.    The    point    of    view    of    the    resort 
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operator  is  constantly  compared  with  thai  of  the  man  in  the  year-round 
hotel.  RA.  9-10  should   precede  or  accompany  this  course.  3  rec.;   3  cr. 

o.    Hotel  Public  Relations.  The  relation  of  the  hotel  with  the  public, 

either  as  prospective  or  present  guests;  sales  promotion  and  advertising; 
legal  liabilities  and  rights  of  a  hotel  keeper.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Pre- 
req.:   Permission  of  the  instructor.  2  lee.  or  rec;  2  cr. 

Hotel  Accounting.   (See  B.A.  1-2,  9-10.) 

12.  Financial  Statements.  A  study  of  financial  reports  and  statements 
directed  toward  costs  and  percentage  in  hotel  operations.  The  work  is  based 
on  the  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  hotels  as  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can  Hotel  Association.   Prereq.:   B.A.  9   or  H.Ad.   5.   1   2-hr.  rec;   2   cr. 

Elementary  Drafting.    (See  Arts  20.) 

Foods.    (See    H.Ec.    15-16,    51-52.) 

Personnel  Management.   (See  Psych.  32.) 

Textiles  and  Furniture.   (See  H.Ec.  46.) 

23.  Stewarding.  The  management  of  the  steward's  department  of  a  hotel, 
comprising  the  purchasing,  storage,  and  issuing  of  foods,  beverages,  and 
supplies  with  the  proper  records  to  keep  in  connection  therewith.  This 
course  will  be  given  by  an  experienced  steward.  2  lee.  (one  meeting  on  al- 
ternate weeks)  ;    1   cr.    (Alternate  years;   offered   1959-1960.) 

26.  Hotel  Engineering  Problems.  Basic  principles  of  electricity  and  heat; 
laundry  practices  and  equipment;  kitchen  planning  and  layouts;  pumps  and 
vacuum  systems;  water  supply  and  use;  fire  protection;  other  mechanical 
problems   of   operating   hotel  or  motel  buildings.  3  lee;    1  lab.;   4  cr. 

27.  Hotel  Housekeeping.  The  recruitment,  training,  and  supervision  of 
employees  for  this  department.  Purchasing  and  control  of  linen,  supplies, 
and  equipment.  Standards  of  hotel  operations.  Care,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  furnishings.  Some  attention  is  given  to  principles  of  decoration  and  choice 
of  materials.  Eight  afternoons  during  the  semester,  3  hours  each;  1  cr. 
(Alternate  years;   not  offered  1959-1960.) 

29.  Hotel  Sales  Promotion.  Proven  methods  of  securing  and  increasing 
the  sales  of  food  in  restaurants  and  the  sales  of  rooms,  functions,  and  con- 
ventions for  hotels.  A  series  of  lectures  by  visiting  executives.  1  2-hr.  period 
per  week;    1  cr.    (Alternate  years;   not  offered   1959-1960.) 

40,  42,  44,  46.  Lectures  on  Hotel  Management.  Delivered  by  repre- 
sentative and  well-known  men  in  the  hotel  business  and  allied  fields.  %  cr. 
for  each  course. 

HUMANITIES 

Register  for  this  course  as  Hu.  1-2. 

1-2.  Humanities.  A  course  in  general  education  involving  the  Depart- 
ments of  Languages,  English,  Music,  The  Arts,  and  Philosophy,  and  designed 
to  give  an  appreciation  of  literature,  the  various  arts,  and  philosophy.  The 
course  will  operate  within  an  historical  framework,  but  is  not  intended  to 
be  an  historical  survey.  Weekly  lectures  or  demonstrations,  readings,  slides, 
films,  recordings,  class  recitations,  and  discussion.  There  will  be  at  least 
one  museum  trip  each  semester.  Mr.  Casas,  Mr.  Daggett,  Mr.  Lepke,  Mr.  May- 
nard,   and  guest  lecturers.  Not  open   to  freshmen.   1   lee.   and   3   rec;    3   cr. 
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LANGUAGES 

R.  Alberto  Casas,  Associate  Professor;  John  S.  Walsh,  Professor;  Clif- 
ford S.  Parker,  Professor;  James  C.  Faulkner,  Associate  Professor;  Arno 
K.  Lepke,  Associate  Professor;  Lloyd  W.  Buhrman,  Associate  Professor; 
Alexander  P.  Danoff,  Assistant  Professor;  Ralph  H.  Cryesky,  Assistant 
Professor;    Charles    H.    Leighton,   Instructor 

General  Language  and  Literature 

Register  for  the  following  courses  as  Lang.  1,  etc. 

1,  2.  Survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature.  The  masterpieces  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  in  translation.  Through  the  study  of  literature, 
the  students  will  learn  about  the  ancient  civilization  from  which  much  of 
our  contemporary  culture  has  come.  A  cultural  course  for  the  general  stu- 
dent unprepared  to  read  the  original  languages  but  desiring  acquaintance 
with  this  important  subject  matter.  A  background  course  for  majors  in  such 
subjects  as  English,  History,  Latin,  or  the  modern  languages  and  literatures. 
Continued  in  Languages  51,  52.  Mr.  Walsh.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  rea; 
3  cr. 

51,  52.  Survey  of  Modern  European  Literature.  The  Renaissance,  classi- 
cism, romanticism,  and  realism  studied  as  international  movements.  Stress 
will  be  laid,  not  upon  the  details  of  each  national  literature,  but  upon  the 
interdependence  of  the  literatures  of  the  various  countries.  Conducted  in 
English.  Mr.  Lepke.  3  rec. ;  3  cr. 

73.  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology.  The  historical  development  of 
French  and  Spanish  from  Vulgar  Latin.  Phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  sem- 
antics, etymology.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  spoken  languages  of 
today  as  well  as  to  comparative  semantics.  Mr.  Cryesky.  Prereq. :  One  year 
of  Latin  and  familiarity  with  two  Romance  Languages.  3  rec;  3  cr.  (Al- 
ternate years;  not  offered  1959-1960.) 

Language-Education  (Lang-Ed)  91.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mod- 
ern Languages  in  the  High  School.  The  special  objectives,  methods,  and 
devices  of  modern  language  teaching  in  high  school.  For  prospective  teachers 
of  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Mr.  Leighton.  Prereq.:  Education  58  with 
grade  of  C  or  better  (or  one  year  of  teaching  experience)  and  one  of  the 
following  courses:   French,  German,  or  Spanish  6  or   14.  3  rec;   3  cr. 


French 

Register  for  the  following  courses  as  Fr.  i,  etc. 

New  students  will  be  assigned  to  French  i,  French  3,  French  5,  or  French 
13,  on  the  basis  of  their  performance  in  the  French  placement  examination. 

*l-2.  Elementary  French.  Elements  of  French  grammar,  reading  of  sim- 
ple prose,  oral  practice.  As  part  of  their  preparation,  students  must  attend 
the  language  laboratory  three  half-hour  periods  per  week.  3  rec;  three  half- 
hour  lab.;  3  cr.  (Students  who  offer  two  entrance  units  [two  years  of  high- 
school   work]    in   a   language   will   not    be   permitted   to    register   for   the    first 


*  See   page   192    for   explanation    of    footnote. 
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semester  of  that  elementary  language  course  for  credit.  They  may,  however, 
audit  the  course  with  proper  authorization.)  Cannot  be  counted  for  major 
credit. 

*3-4.  Intermediate  French.  Language  and  civilization.  Principal  objec- 
tives;    (1)    to    improve    the   students'   ability   to   read,   speak,   understand,   and 

write  French:  (2)  to  study  the  civilization  of  France.  As  part  of  their  prep- 
aration, students  must  attend  the  language  laboratory  three  halfnhour  periods 
per  week.  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Buhrman.  Prereq. :  Fr.  2  or  its  equivalent. 
3   rec.:   3   %-hr  lab.;    3   cr. 

5-6.  Introduction  to  French  Literature.  By  means  of  lectures,  analysis 
of  texts,  and  collateral  reading,  representative  French  authors  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present  will  be  studied.  Occasional  class  meetings  will  be 
devoted  to  speaking  and  writing  French.  Mr.  Parker.  Prereq.:  Fr.  4  or 
its   equivalent.  3  rec;   3  cr.  Required  of  majors  in  French. 

7.  (7).  French  Laboratory.  Methodical  and  intensive  training  in  oral 
expression  and  aural  comprehension  for  students  who  wish  to  acquire,  de- 
velop, and  maintain  aural-oral  facility  in  the  French  language.  Mr.  Faulkner. 
Prereq.:  Elementary  French  and  permission  of  instructor.  4  labs.  V2  hr. 
each:  1  cr.  May  be  taken  for  credit  no  more  than  four  times.  May  not  be 
taken    concurrently  with  Fr.   13-14. 

13-14.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  The  correct  and  fluent  use 
of  written  and  spoken  French  taught  by  careful  attention  to  grammar  and 
composition  and  by  laboratory  methods.  Mr.  Faulkner.  Prereq.:  Fr.  4  or 
its  equivalent.  2  rec;  4  lab.;   %  hr.  each;  3  cr. 

51-52.  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
The  various  forms  and  masterpieces  of  French  literature  from  the  beginning 
to  the  year  1600.  Reading  in  modern  French  versions.  Mr.  Parker.  Prereq.: 
Fr.  5-6  or  the  equivalent.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  not  offered 
1959-1960.) 

53-54.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ries. French  literature  from  1600  to  the  French  Revolution.  Topics  studied 
include:  the  rise  and  development  of  the  classical  ideal,  the  masterpieces  of 
the  great  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  the  decline  and  disintegration 
of  classicism  in  the  18th  century;  the  work  and  influence  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau;  the  novel  and  drama  in  the  18th  century.  Prereq.:  Fr.  6.  3  lee 
or  rec;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   not  offered  1959-1960.) 

55.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  period  from 
1800  to  1870;  Chateaubriand  and  Mme.  de  Stael;  the  Romantic  School 
( Lamartine,  Hugo,  etc.);  the  historical  novel  and  drama;  early  realists; 
romanticism  and  realism  in  the  works  of  Balzac,  realism  in  the  novel  and 
drama  (Flaubert,  Augier,  Dumas  fils)  ;  Parnassian  poetry  (Leconte  de  Lisle, 
Baudelaire).  Mr.  Faulkner.  Prereq.:  Fr.  6  or  equivalent.  3  rec;  3  cr.  (Al- 
ternate  years;    offered    1959-1960.) 

56.  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  A  study  of  the 
principal    authors    and    literary    movements    from    1870    to    the    present.    Mr. 


*  No  student  from  a  foreign  country  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  any  language  course 
numbered    1-2    or   3-4    (except    Greek    1-2,    3-4)    in    such    student's    native    language. 

No  student  who  has  taken  any  course  in  a  foreign  language  numbered  above  4  (except  Fr.  7) 
will    be    permitted    to    register    for    a    course    in    the    same    language    numbered    4    or    lower. 

Any  exception  to  these  rules  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  and 
thl     iJ'-ar;    of    the    College    of    Liberal    Arts. 
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Buhrman.    Prereq.:    Fr.    55    or    equivalent.    3   rec.;    3    cr.    (Alternate   years; 
offered  1959-1960.) 

57.  Contemporary  French  Prose.  A  study  of  the  works  of  Proust,  Gide, 
Mauriac,  Sarte,  Malraux,  and  Camus  with  attention  to  artistic,  ethical,  and 
moral  concepts  as  related  to  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  period.  Mr. 
Buhrman.  Prereq.:  French  6.  3  lee;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  not  offered 
1959-1960.) 

61-62.  Advanced  French  Grammar  and  Composition.  A  systematic  study 
of  French  grammar  with  much  oral  and  written  practice.  For  students  who 
wish  to  perfect  their  command  of  written  and  spoken  French,  with  a  view 
to  teaching,  traveling  or  further  advanced  study.  Conducted  largely  in  French. 
Mr.  Parker.  Prereq.:  Fr.  14  or  the  equivalent.  3  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate 
years;    offered   1959-1960.) 

72.  France  Today.  A  course  designed  to  bring  the  students  up  to  date  on 
the  realities  of  modern  French  civilization.  It  covers  the  most  significant 
aspects  and  trends  of  literary,  artistic,  social,  economic,  and  political  life  in 
France  today.  Lectures  and  discussions  conducted  in  French.  Mr.  Faulkner. 
Prereq.:  Fr.  14  or  permission  of  instructor.  3  lee;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years; 
offered  1959-1960.) 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


German 

Register  for   the   following  courses  as   Ger.   1,   etc. 

New  students  will  be  assigned  to  German  1,  German  3,  or  German  13  on  the 
basis  of  their  scores  on  the  German  reading  examination. 

*l-2.  Elementary  German.  Elements  of  German  grammar,  reading  of 
simple  prose,  oral  practice.  3  rec;  2  %-hr.  lab.;  3  cr.  (Students  who  offer 
two  entrance  units  [two  years  of  high-school  work]  in  a  language  will  not 
be  permitted  to  register  for  the  first  semester  of  that  elementary  language 
course  for  credit.  They  may,  however,  audit  the  course  with  proper  author- 
ization.)  Cannot  be  counted  for  major  credit. 

*3-4.  Intermediate  German.  Designed  to  improve  the  student's  ability  to 
read,  speak,  and  write  German  and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  students  of  agri- 
culture, engineering,  and  medicine.  Mr.  Lepke  and  Mr.  Danoff.  Prereq.:  Ger. 
2  or  its  equivalent.  3  rec,  2  %-hr.  lab.;  3  cr. 

5-6.  Civilization  and  Literature.  This  course  will  give  the  student  a  clear 
and  complete  view  of  German  literature.  Its  aim  is  to  distinguish  and  clarify 
the  principal  directions  of  German  literature  from  its  origins  to  the  present. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  interrelation  of  history  and  literature.  Collat- 
eral readings.  Mr.  Lepke.  Prereq.:  Ger.  4.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Not  offered 
1959-1960.) 


*  No  student  from  a  foieign  country  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  any  language  course 
numbered    1-2    or   3-4    (except    Greek    1-2,    3-4)    in    such    student'9    native    language. 

No  student  who  has  taken  any  course  in  a  foreign  language  numbered  ubove  4  (except  Fr.  7) 
will    be    permitted    to    register    for    a    course    in    the    same    language    numbered    4    or    lower. 

Any  exception  to  these  rules  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  and 
the    Dean    of   the    College    of    Liberal    Arts. 
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13-14.  German  Composition  und  Conversation.  For  students  who  desire 
a  fluent  practical  command  of  spoken  and  written  German.  Approximately 
two  thirds  ol  the  class  time  will  be  devoted  to  conversation;  the  remaining 
part  to  composition  and  readings  which  will  provide  subject  matter  for  oral 
work.  Mr.  Lepke.  Prereq.:  Ger.  4.  3  rec. ;  3  cr. 

53-54,  German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  German  liter- 
ature bom  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  advent  of  Romanticism.  Topics 
Studied  include:  the  rise  and  development  of  classicism,  the  masterpieces  of 
Leasing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  the  decline  and  disintegration  of  Classicism 
in  the  18th  century.  Collateral  readings.  Prereq.:  Ger-  6.  3  lee.  or  rec; 
3   cr.    (Alternate  years;    not  offered   1959-1960.) 

55-56.  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  period  from 
1800  to  the  death  of  Nietzsche  will  be  studied  from  four  points  of  view;  (a) 
Rise  and  development  of  the  Romantic  School  including  the  romantic  opera, 
(b)  the  drama  as  reflected  in  the  works  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Haupt- 
inan,  (c)  the  novel  as  an  illustration  of  social  and  cultural  conditions  with  em- 
phasis on  the  humorists  (Richter,  Grabbe,  Meyer,  Keller,  Busch),  (d)  the 
collapse  of  the  idealistic  systems  of  philosophy  as  reflected  in  the  works 
of  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  and  others.  Prereq.:  Ger.  6.  3  lee.  or  rec; 
3   cr.    (Alternate  years;   not  offered   1959-1960.) 

57-58.  Twentieth  Century  German  Literature.  Literature  from  1900  to 
the  present  time  including  the  schools  of  Naturalism,  Impressionism,  Ex- 
pressionism, and  "Neue  Sachlichkeit."  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  works  of 
Kafka  and  of  the  Nobel-prize  winners,  Hauptmann,  Spitteler,  Thomas  Mann, 
and  Hesse.  Readings  and  discussions  will  be  supplemented  by  articles  and 
commentaries  from  current  German  literary  magazines.  Prereq.:  Ger.  6. 
3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;  not  offered  1959-1960.) 


Greek 

Register   for   the   following   courses   as   Gr.   i,    etc. 

1-2.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar,  composition,  translation.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years; 
not  offered   1959-1960.) 

3-4.  Intermediate  Greek.  Translation  of  several  books  of  Homer's  Iliad; 
work  in  grammar  and  word  derivation.  Mr.  Walsh.  Prereq.:  Gr.  2.  3  lee 
or  rec;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   not  offered   1959-1960.) 


Italian 

Register   for    the    following   as   Hal.    i,   etc. 

*l-2.  Elementary  Italian.  Elements  of  Italian  grammar,  reading  of 
simple  prose,  oral  practice.  Mr.  Cryesky.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr.  Cannot  be 
counted   for    major    credit:  (Alternate   years;    not    offered    1959-1960.) 


See   page   195    for  explanation    of   footnote. 
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Latin 

Register  for  the  following  courses  as  Lat.  1,  etc. 

New  students  will  be  assigned  to  Latin  1,  Latin  3,  or  Latin  5  on  the  basis 
of  their  scores  on  the  Latin  reading  examination. 

1-2.  Elementary  Latin.  Elements  of  grammar,  reading  of  simple  prose. 
Study  of  the  changes  in  meaning  and  form  of  English  and  Romance  language 
derivatives  from  Latin.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Students  who  offer  two  entrance 
units  [two  years  of  high-school  work]  in  a  language  will  not  be  permitted 
to  register  for  the  first  semester  of  that  elementary  language  course  for  credit. 
They  may,  however,  audit  the  course  with  proper  authorization.)  This  course 
cannot  be  counted  for  major  credit. 

3-4.  Intermediate  Latin.  A  review  of  Latin  grammar  and  vocabulary, 
followed  by  readings  in  prose  and  poetry.  Prereq.:   Lat.  2  or  the  equivalent. 

3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.   (Alternate  years;   not  offered  1959-1960.) 

5-6.  Latin  Prose  and  Poetry.  Study  of  selections  from  Livy,  Catullus, 
Ovid,  Phaedrus,  Martial,  and  the  odes  of  Horace.  Translation,  lectures,  and 
study  of  the  influence  of  Latin  on  English  poetry.  Mr.  Walsh.  Prereq.:   Lat. 

4  or  equivalent.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   offered  1959-1960.) 

53-54.  The  Historians.  Livy,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  will  be  studied  in 
selected  works.  Illustrated  lectures  and  outside  readings  will  serve  to  pro- 
vide the  historical,  social,  and  political  background  of  Rome  essential  to  the 
student  or  teacher  of  Latin.  Prereq.:  Lat.  6  or  equivalent.  3  lee  or  rec; 
3   cr.    (Alternate  years;    not  offered   1959-1960.) 

55-56.  The  Golden  Age.  A  study  of  Roman  literature  of  the  classical 
period,  particularly  the  works  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil.  Prereq.:  Lat.  6 
or  its  equivalent.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;    offered   1959-1960.) 


Spanish 

Register   for   the  following  courses   as   Sp.   1,   etc. 

New  students  will  be  assigned  to  Spanish  1,  Spanish  3,  Spanish  5,  or 
Spanish  13,  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  on  the  Spanish  reading  examinations. 

*l-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Elements  of  Spanish  grammar,  reading  of 
simple  prose,  oral  practice,  dictation.  As  part  of  their  preparation,  students 
must  attend  the  language  laboratory  three  half-hour  periods  per  week.  3  rec; 
three  half-hour  lab.;  3  cr.  (Students  who  offer  two  entrance  units  [two  years 
of  high  school  work]  in  a  language  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  for  the 
first  semester  of  that  elementary  language  course  for  credit.  They  may,  how- 
ever, audit  the  course  with  proper  authorization.)  This  course  cannot  be 
counted  for  major  credit. 


*  No  student  from  a  foreign  country  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  a  iy  language  cours-- 
numbered    1-2    01    3-4    (except    Greek    1-2,    3-4)     in    such    student's    native    lan^u  I 

No  student  who  has  taken  any  course  in  a  foreign  language  numbered  above  4  lexcep*.  t"  r.  7) 
will   be    permitted    to    register    for   a    course    in    the    same    language    numbered    4    or    low^r. 

Any  exception  to  these  rules  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  and 
the    Dean    of   the   College    of    Liberal   Arts. 
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*3  k  Intermediate  Spanish.  Language  and  civilization.  Principal  objcc- 
tives:  (1)  to  improve  the  student's  ability  to  read,  speak,  write,  and  under- 
stand Spanish;  (2)  to  study  the  civilization  of  Spanish-speaking  countries. 
Vs  pari  of  their  preparation,  students  must  attend  the  language  laboratory 
two  half-hour  periods  per  week.  Mr.  Cryesky.  Prereq.:  Sp.  2  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 3   rec:   two  half-hour  lab.;    3  cr. 

5-6.  Spanish  Civilization  and  Literature.  This  course  will  give  the 
studenl  a  clear  and  complete  view  of  Spanish  literature.  Its  aim  is  to  dis- 
tinguish and  classify  the  principal  directions  of  Spanish  literature  from  its 
origins  to  the  present.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  interrelation  of  history 
and  literature.  Collateral  readings.  Mr.  Leighton.  Prereq.:  Sp.  4.  3  lee.  or 
rec.;    3    cr. 

13-14.  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation.  The  use  of  written  and 
spoken  Spanish  taught  by  careful  attention  to  pronunciation,  grammar,  and 
composition.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  class  time  will  be  given  to 
conversation;  the  remaining  part  to  composition  and  readings  which  will  pro- 
vide subject  matter  for  oral  work.  Mr.  Casas.  Prereq.:  Sp.  4.  3  rec;  two 
half-hour    lab.:    3    cr. 

31-32.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition.  For  students 
who  wish  to  perfect  their  command  of  written  and  spoken  Spanish.  This 
course  aims  at  maintaining  aural-oral  fluency  in  Spanish  through  intensive 
work  in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  individual  conferences,  and  laboratory 
-prions.  Mr.  Casas.  Prereq.:  Span.  14  or  equivalent.  3  lee;  two  half-hour 
lab.:  3  cr.   (Spanish  32  not  offered  1959-1960.) 

51.  Spanish  Literature  up  to  1600  and  Cervantes.  Readings  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  human  creations  of  early  Spanish  literature  such  as  El 
Poema  del  Mio  Cid,  El  Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  La  Celestina  and  Don  Qnixote, 
and  their  social  and  historical  background.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will 
rover  early  Spanish  literature  up  to  Cervantes.  The  second  part  of  the  course 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  Cervantes:  his  life,  drama,  Novelas  Ejemplares, 
and  his  masterpiece  Don  Quixote.  Mr.  Cryesky.  Prereq.:  Sp.  6  or  equivalent. 
3  lee:   3  cr.    (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

52.  Dram*  and  Poetry  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro.  Discussion  of  the  social 
background  of  the  baroque  neriod  and  readings  of  the  r^piesentative  plavs  of 
Tone  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Alarcon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  the  poetry  of  Gon- 
crora  and  Quevedo.  Development  of  the  prose  of  the  period.  Mr.  Leighton. 
Prereq.:   Sp.  6   or  equivalent.  3  rec;    3   cr.    (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

55.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  After  a  preliminary  survey 
of  thp  18th  century,  this  course  will  cover  the  readings  and  discussion  of  the 
main  literary  movements  and  writers  of  the  19th  century  such  as  Quintana, 
F^pronceda.  Zorrilla.  Larra,  Duque  de  Rivas,  Becquer,  Perez  Galdos,  Valera. 
Pereda.  Clarin.  and  Echegaray.  Social  and  historical  background  of  Spain 
in  relation  to  19th  century  thought  in  Europe.  Mr  Casas.  Prereq.:  Sp.  6 
or  equivalent.  3  rec;   3  cr. 


: 


*  No  student  from  a  foreign  country  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  any  language  course 
numbered    1-2    or   3-4    (except    Greek    1-2,    3-4)    in    such    student's    native    languasre. 

No  student  who  has  taken  any  course  in  a  foreign  language  numbered  above  4  except  Fr.  7) 
will  be   permitted    to   register   for   a   course    in    the   same    language    numbere-i    4   or   lower. 

Any  exception  to  these  rul^t  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  and 
the   Dean   of  the     College    of    Liberal    Arts. 
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56.  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  Starting  with  the  generation  of 
1898  this  course  will  cover  the  readings  and  discussion  of  the  work  of  such 
writers  as  Unamumo,  Azorin,  Baroja,  Machado,  J.  R.  Jimenez,  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  Garcia  Lorca,  Perez  de  Ayala,  Casona,  Benavente,  and  a  survey  of 
Spanish  literature  and  thought  since  1939.  Mr.  Casas.  Prereq.:  Sp.  6  or 
equivalent.  3  rec. ;  3  cr. 

65,  66.  Spanish^American  Literature.  Lectures  and  discussion  on  the 
main  themes  of  Spanish-American  literature  through  the  reading  of  the  works 
of  the  most  representative  authors  along  with  an  historical,  social  and  geo- 
graphical background  of  the  New  World.  Mr.  Casas.  Prereq.:  Sp.  6  or 
equivalent.   3   rec.;    3    cr.    (Not   offered    1959-1960.) 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


LATIN 

(See   Languages) 

LAW 

(See  Other  Programs  of  Study,  Page  81) 

LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  following  courses  are  non-departmental  courses  open  only  to  seniors 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Register  for  them  as  L.  A.  51,  etc. 

51,  (51).  Senior  Synthesis:  American  Civilization  in  Transition.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student  in  integrating  the  knowledge 
and  skills  which  he  has  acquired.  In  the  course  the  student  is  put  into  con- 
tact with  a  variety  of  ideas  and  methods  which  seem  important  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  changing  society.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  contact  with  ex- 
perts in  a  variety  of  academic  fields.  The  ideas,  methods,  and  techniques  of 
integration  of  these  experts  constitute  the  basic  data  for  the  course.  Each 
Division  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  supplies  guest  speakers  for  the 
course.  Guest  speakers  (one  each  week)  in  past  years  have  come  from  the 
following  departments  and  specialty  areas:  History,  Sociology,  Government, 
Economics,  Education,  English  Literature,  The  Arts,  Music,  Drama,  Geology, 
Zoology,  and  Philosophy.  Mr.  Menge,  and  Mr.  Jellison.  Prior  to  registration 
in  L.A.  51,  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the  course  staff  is  required.  Pre- 
req.: Senior  standing  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  one  two-hour  lecture  and 
discussion  period  with  a  guest  speaker  and  two  one-hour  seminar  periods, 
3   cr. 

97,  (97.)  Independent  Study.  See  description  of  the  plan  on  page  94. 
\<>t    less  than  6  cr.   nor  more  than   12  cr.  for  the  year. 
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MATHEMATICS 

M.  EvANS  MUNROE,  Professor;  Marvin  R.  Solt,  Professor;  William  L. 
Kichline,  Professor;  Ruth  M.  Peters,  Associate  Professor;  Donald  M. 
PERKINS,  Assistant  Professor;  ROBERT  0.  Kimball,  Assistant  Professor;  Fred- 
erick J.  Robinson,  Assistant  Professor;  Shepley  L.  Ross,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor; Robert  H.  Owens,  Assistant  Professor;  John  C.  Mairhuber,  Assistant 
Professor;  Constance  M.  Foley,  Instructor;  Barbara  G.  Houston,  Part-time 
Instructor;  Carl  H.  Love,  Part-time  Instructor;  Lawrence  E.  Wagner,  Part- 
time  Instructor 

2,  (2).  Intermediate  Algebra.  The  elements  of  algebra.  This  course  is 
intended  primarily  for  students  with  only  one  entrance  unit  of  algebra.  Pre- 
req.:  One  entrance  unit  of  algebra.  3  rec;  3  cr.  Does  not  count  for  major 
credit  in  Mathematics,  (Math.  2  is  not  available  for  credit  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  to  those  students  who  have  had  two  units  of  high  school  algebra 
or   the   equivalent.) 

3,  (3).  Trigonometry.  The  elements  of  trigonometry,  logarithms.  Prereq.: 
Math.  2  or  2  units  of  high  school  algebra  and  1  unit  of  high  school  geometry. 
3  rec;  3  cr.  Does  not  count  for  major  credit  in  Mathematics,  (Math.  3  is  not 
available  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to  those  students  who  have 
had  a  half  year  of  high  school  trigonometry  or  the  equivalent.) 

7-8.  Fundamental  Mathematics.  Selected  topics  from  number  theory, 
algebra,  trigonometry,  geometries,  statistics,  logic,  calculus,  and  topology. 
Intended  for  Liberal  Arts  students  who  desire  an  introduction  to  the  concepts 
of  modern  mathematics.  This  is  the  prerequisite  for  Math.  9-10.  Prereq.:  At 
least  3  entrance  units  of  mathematics  which  should  include  at  least  1%  years 
of  algebra,  1  year  of  geometry,  and  V2  year  of  trigonometry.  3  rec;  3  cr. 
Does  not  count  for  major  credit  in  Mathematics. 

9-10.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Fundamentals  of  differential 
and  integral  calculus.  Designed  for  Liberal  Arts  Mathematics  majors.  Pre- 
req.: Math.  7-8.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

18.  (18).  Calculus  III.  Infinite  series.  Taylor's  expansion,  partial  differ- 
entiation, multiple  integrals.  Prereq.:  Math.  17.  3  rec;  3  cr.  (Will  not  be 
offered  after  the  first  semester  of  1959-1960.) 

19.  (19).  Differential  Equations.  A  first  course  in  ordinary  and  partial 
differential  equations.  Prereq.:  Math.  18.  3  rec;  3  cr.  (Will  not  be  offered 
after   the  first  semester  of   1959-1960.) 

20.  Applied  Mathematics.  Fourier  series,  line  and  surface  integrals,  par- 
tial differential  equations  of  mathematical  physics  and  engineering,  Bessel 
and  Legendre  functions,  introduction  to  boundary  value  problems,  vector 
analysis.  Prereq.:  Math.  19.  3  rec;  3  cr.  (Will  not  be  offered  after  the  second 
semester  of  1959-1960.) 

21.  Technology  Mathematics  I.  Review  algebra,  elements  of  analytic  ge- 
ometry, introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calculus.  Prereq.:  At  least 
3V2  entrance  units  of  mathematics,  which  should  include  at  least  two  years 
of  algebra,  one  year  of  geometry,  and  a  half  year  of  trigonometry.  5  rec;  5  cr. 

22.  Technology  Mathematics  II.  Review  of  exponential,  logarithmic  and 
trigonometric  functions,  their  differentiation  and  integration,  parametric  equa- 
tions, polar  coordinates,  solid  analytic  geometry.  Prereq.:  Math.  21.  5  rec; 
5   cr. 
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23.  Technology  Mathematics  III.  Continuation  of  techniques  of  differ- 
entiation and  integration,  partial  derivatives,  multiple  integrals,  infinite  series. 
Prereq.:  Math.  22.  5  rec.;  5  cr. 

24.  Differential  Equations.  A  first  course  in  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions. Prereq.:  Math.  23  or  Math.  10.  3  rec;  3  cr. 

30.  Astronomy.  A  brief  descriptive  course.  A  study  of  the  physical  char- 
acteristics and  motions  of  the  members  of  the  solar  system  and  the  sidereal 
universe.  Illustrated  lectures,  recitations,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  equatorial 
telescope.  Mr.  Solt.  Prereq.:  One  year  of  college  physical  science.  3  rec;  3  cr. 

38.  History  of  Mathematics.  An  historical  background  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  development  of  various  fields  of  mathematics.  Designed  especial- 
ly for  those  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  in  high  school.  Prereq.:  Math. 
17,  23,  or  10.  (Math.  10  may  be  taken  concurrently.)  3  rec;  3  cr.  (May  be 
counted  as  major  credit  only  by  students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  in 
the  secondary  schools.) 

40.  Projective  Geometry.  A  first  course  in  projective  geometry.  Prereq.: 
Math.  18,  23,  or   10.    (Math.   10  may  be  taken   concurrently.)    3   rec;    3  cr. 

43-44.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics.  Averages,  frequency 
distributions  and  their  moment  characteristics,  probability,  correlation,  sampl- 
ing theory,  fiducial  inference,  tests  of  significance.  Prereq.:  Math.  14  and  16 
or  Math.  23  or  10.  (Math.  23  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  Math.  43.) 
3  rec;  3  cr. 

46.  Statistical  Quality  Control.  An  introduction  to  the  application  of 
statistical  methods  to  control  of  quality  of  manufactured  products  and  to 
acceptance  sampling.  Averages,  measures  of  dispersion  and  distribution.  The 
Shewhart  control  chart,  and  the  use  of  standard  acceptance  sampling  tables. 
Mr.  Kichline.  Prereq.:   Permission  of  instructor.   1  rec;   1  cr. 

4748.  Introduction  to  Analysis.  The  real  number  system.  A  rigorous 
treatment  of  such  topics  as  sequences,  limit,  convergence,  continuity,  the 
derivative,  the  Riemann  integral,  the  elementary  functions.  This  course  is 
suggested  as  preparation  for  Math.  85-86.  Prereq.:  Math.  18.  3  rec;  3  cr. 
(Will  not  be  offered  after  1959-1960.) 

51-52.  Methods  of  Advanced  Calculus  I,  II.  Vector  analysis;  series  solu- 
tions of  ordinary  differential  equations;  Bessel  and  Legendre  functions;  La- 
place transforms;  characteristic  value  problems;  Fourier  series  methods; 
methods  of  partial  differential  equations;  partial  differential  equations  of 
mathematical  physics;  introduction  to  the  calculus  of  variations.  Prereq.: 
Math.  24.  3  rec;  3  cr. 

54.  Numerical  Methods.  Interpolation,  integration,  and  differentiation 
based  on  Lagrange's  and  Newton's  interpolation  polynomials,  including  error 
analysis.  Numerical  solution  of  non-linear  equations,  differential  equations, 
and  problem  preparation  for  digital  computer  solution.  Least  squares  approxi- 
mation and  data  smoothing  techniques.  Prereq.:  Math.  19  or  24.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

59.  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics  for  Teachers.  The  real 
and  complex  number  systems;  elements  of  set  theory;  denumerable  sets; 
cardinality  of  a  set;  algebraic  systems;  groups,  fields,  vector  spaces;  geo- 
metries; Euclidean  geometry;  non-Euclidean  geometry;  projective  geometry; 
selected  topics  from  the  calculus.  (Supplementary  topics  may  include  metric 
spaces,  matrices,  and  number  theory.)  Prereq.:  Permission  of  Department 
Chairman.  A  minimum  of  15  hours  per  week  for  6  weeks;  6  cr.  (Offered  in 
Summer  Session  only.) 
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61-62.  Higher  Algebra  1  &  11.  The  integers,  the  rational,  real  and  complex 
numbers  systems,  congruences,  theory  of  polynomial  equations,  theory  of 
groups,  vector  spaces  and  transformations,  matrices  and  determinants,  rings, 
integral  domains,  fields,  ideal  theory,  lattices,  and  Boolean  algebras.  Prereq.: 
Math.   17.  23,  or  10.  3  rec.;  3  cr. 

65-66.  Am  inced  Calci  lus.  Functions  of  several  variables,  continuity, 
limits;  partial  differentiation;  multiple,  line  and  surface  integrals;  uniform 
convergence;  improper  integrals;  Gamma  and  Beta  functions;  Fourier  series 
and  integral;  Stieltjes  integral;  Laplace  transform.  Prereq.:  Math.  19.  3  rec; 
3  cf.    *Will   not   be  offered  after  1960-1961.) 

07-68.  Analysis  I,  II.  The  real  number  system;  basic  concepts  of  point 
set  theory;  functions  of  one  real  variable;  limits  and  continuity;  properties 
of  continuous  functions;  the  derivative;  mean-value  theorems;  the  Riemann 
integral;  the  Riemann-Stieltjes  integral;  functions  of  several  real  variables; 
partial  differentiation;  transformations  and  mapping;  implicit  functions  theo- 
rems; multiple  Reimann  integrals;  line  and  surface  integrals.  Prereq.:  Math. 
10  or  2-4.  4  rec;  4  cr. 

71.  Methods  of  Advanced  Calculus  III.  Matrix  theory;  tensor  analysis; 
complex  variables  and  their  applications;  conformal  mapping;  introduction 
to  integral  equations.  Prereq.:   Math.  51-52.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

83.  Introduction  to  Differential  Geometry.  A  first  course  in  the  metric 
differential  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces  in  Euclidean  space.  Prereq.: 
Math.  20,  52,  or  68.  3  rec;  3  cr. 

84.  Introduction  to  Topology.  Elementary  point-set  topology  in  metric 
and  topological  spaces,  in  particular  the  real  line  and  plane.  Prereq.:  Math. 
48  or  68.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

85-86.  Theory  of  Functions.  An  introductory  course  in  the  theory  of 
both  functions  of  a  real  variable  and  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Topics 
covered  will  include  the  real  and  complex  numbers,  elements  of  point  set 
theory,  various  classes  of  functions  and  their  properties,  Riemann  integral; 
analytic  functions,  Cauchy  theorem,  infinite  series,  residues,  contour  integra- 
tion, existence  theorems  in  differential  equations.  Prereq.:  Math.  20.  3  rec; 
3  cr.    (Will  not  be  offered  after  1960-1961.) 

87-88.  Analysis  III,  IV.  Further  concepts  of  point  set  theory;  real  se- 
quences; infinite  series;  uniform  convergence;  improper  integrals;  the  Gamma 
function;  advanced  theory  of  Riemann-Stieltjes  integration;  Fourier  series 
and  orthogonal  functions;  Fourier  integral;  complex  numbers;  analytic  func- 
tions; the  complex  integral  calculus;  Cauchy's  integral  theorem;  Taylor  series; 
singularities;  Laurent  series;  introduction  to  conformal  mapping.  Prereq.: 
Math.  67-68.  4  rec;  4  cr. 

91.  Mathematics-Education.  (Math-Ed.)  The  aims  and  values  of  sec- 
ondary-school mathematics;  the  recommendations  of  the  national  committee 
on  mathematics  requirements;  the  State  Board  requirements;  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  the  sequence  in  which  it  should  be  presented  in  both  junior  and 
senior  high  school;  techniques  and  instructional  aids  used  in  teaching  second- 
ary-school mathematics;  errors,  testing  program,  remedial  teaching.  Students 
preparing  to  teach  mathematics  in  high  school  should  register  for  this  course; 
it  is  a  prerequisite  for  Supervised  Teaching  in  Mathematics.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  and  discussion.  Prereq.:  Ed.  58  and  Math.  16,  22,  or  10.  3  rec; 
3  cr.  (May  be  counted  as  major  credit  only  by  students  preparing  to  teach 
mathematics   in  the  secondary  schools.) 
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93.  Higher  Algebra  III.  Reducibility  and  decomposition  of  vector  spaces. 
Invariant  subspaces;  orthogonality;  Hermitian  and  normal  transformations. 
Canonical  forms  and  similarity  of  matrices.  Introduction  to  linear  algebras. 
Prereq.:  Math.  62.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

96.  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Differential  Equations.  Existence 
and  uniqueness  theorems  for  ordinary  differential  equations;  theory  of  linear 
ordinary  differential  equations  of  order  n;  oscillation  and  comparison  theorems 
for  second  order  linear  ordinary  differential  equations;  introduction  to  non- 
linear ordinary  differential  equations;  first  order  partial  differential  equa- 
tions; linear  partial  differential  equations  of  the  second  order.  Prereq.:  Math. 
87.   3  rec:    3   cr. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Edward  T.  Donovan,  Professor;  E.  Howard  Stolworthy,  Professor;  Tenho 
S.  Kauppinen,  Associate  Professor;  Russell  L.  Valentine,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor; E.  Eugene  Allmendinger,  Associate  Professor;  William  E.  Clark, 
Assistant  Professor;  Karl  S.  Webster,  Assistant  Professor;  William  Mos- 
berg,  Assistant  Professor;  Elias  M.  O'Connell,  Instructor;  Harvard  B. 
Emery,  Instructor;  Frederick  G.  Hochgraf,  Instructor;  Collis  H.  Beck, 
Instructor;  G.  Rodger  Sturtevant,  Part-Time  Lecturer;  Lyman  J.  Batch- 
elder,   Instructor   Emeritus;    John    C.    Tonkin,    Instructor   Emeritus 

7-8.  Mechanics.  A  study  of  forces  and  moments  of  forces;  determination 
of  stresses  in  trusses  and  frames;  centroids  and  centers  of  gravity;  recti- 
linear and  curvilinear  motion;  translation  and  rotation  of  bodies;  work, 
power,  impulse,  momentum,  and  energy.  The  application  of  mechanics  to 
the  determination  of  stress  and  strain  in  rigid  bodies.  The  study  of  thin- 
walled  cylinders,  riveted  joints,  torsion,  transverse  loading  of  beams,  de- 
flection in  beams  of  all  kinds,  study  of  columns,  compound  stresses  as  applied 
to  design  of  machine  parts.  Mr.  Kauppinen,  Mr.  Allmendinger,  and  Mr.  Clark. 
Prereq.:  Math.  17  and  Phys.  21.  4  rec;   4  cr.    (Not  offered  after  1959-1960.) 

9-10.  Mechanics.  Similar  to  M.E.  7-8,  but  with  those  portions  having  ap- 
plication to  the  design  of  machine  parts  omitted.  For  juniors  in  Civil  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Kauppinen,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Webster.  Pre- 
req.: Math.  17  and  Phys.  21.  M.E.  9:  3  rec;  3  cr.  M.E.  10:  3  rec;  1  lab.; 
4  cr.  or  3  rec;   3  cr.    (Not  offered  after  1959-1960.) 

13-14.  Engineering  Drawing.  Representation  of  engineering  information 
by  multiview  drawings,  pictorial  views,  sketches,  and  graphs.  Mr.  Kauppinen, 
Mr.   O'Connell,  and  Mr.   Emery.   1  lab.;    1   cr. 

15-16.  Machine  Design.  Application  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  to  the 
design  of  machine  elements,  with  the  idea  of  manufacturing  the  parts  in  the 
most  economical  manner  in  the  shops.  General  principles  of  design  will  be 
followed  rather  than  the  development  of  any  particular  system  of  procedure. 
Mr.  Kauppinen  and  Mr.  Clark.  Prereq.:  M.E.  8.  3  lab.;  3  cr.  (Not  offered 
after  1960-1961.) 

17-18.  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Design.  The  design,  manufacture, 
and  fabrication  of  industrial  tools  and  machines.  Drawings  are  prepared  and 
parts  are  produced  and  assembled  from  these  drawings.  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
O'Connell.   Prereq.:   M.E.    14.   3  lab.;    3   cr. 
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ly.  20.  Mechanical  Engineering  Materials.  The  properties,  uses,  and 
treatment  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys,  plastics,  etc.,  includ- 
ing work  in  the  testing  of  materials.  Mr.  Hochgraf.  Prereq.:  M.E.  7-8  taken 
concurrently.  M.E,  19:  2  rec.:  1  lab.;  3  cr.  M.E.  20:  2  lab.;  2  cr.  (Not 
offered   after   1959-1960.) 

21.  Heat  Power  Engineering.  The  fundamental  theory  of  engineering 
thermodynamics  and  its  applications  to  steam  power  plant  and  internal  com- 
bustion equipment.  For  students  in  Civil  Engineering.  Mr.  Mosberg.  Prereq.: 
Math.    17    and    Phys.   21.   3   rec;    3   cr.    (Not   offered    after    1959-1960.) 

23-24.  Thermodynamics.  The  fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics  and 
their  relation  to  the  operation  of  mechanisms  using  gases  and  vapors  as  their 
working  substances.  Mr.  Donovan,  Mr.  Stolworthy,  and  Mr.  Valentine.  Pre- 
req.:  Math.   17  and   Phys.  21.  3  rec;   3  cr.    (Not  offered  after  1959-1960.) 

25.  Statics.  Analytical  and  graphical  methods  of  determining  forces  in 
rigid  bodies  in  equilibrium;  properties  of  areas  and  bodies.  Mr.  Kauppinen, 
Mr.  Allmendinger,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Webster.  Prereq.:  Math.  22,  Phys. 
18.   2   rec;    2   cr. 

26.  Dynamics.  Kinematics,  kinetics,  and  introduction  to  vibrations  of  me- 
chanical systems.  Mr.  Kauppinen,  Mr.  Allmendinger,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Webster.   Prereq.:   M.E.   25.   Prereq.   or   concurrent:    Math.  24.   3  rec;    3   cr, 

27-28.  Mechanical  Laboratory.  The  apparatus  and  methods  of  testing 
power  plant  operation  and  equipment.  Mr.  Donovan,  Mr  Valentine,  and  Mr. 
Beck.  Concurrent  requirement:  M.E.  23-24.  1  lab.;  1  cr.  (Not  offered  after 
1959-1960.) 

29-30.  Mechanical  Laboratory.  Methods  of  investigating  operation  and 
testing  of  power  plant  equipment.  Mr.  Donovan,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Mosberg, 
and  Mr.  Beck.  Concurrent  requirement:  M.E.  23-24.  2  lab.;  2  cr.  (Not  offered 
after  1959-1960.) 

31,  (31).  Forging  and  Welding.  Advanced  work  in  forging  and  welding 
metals,  with  some  opportunity  being  provided  for  practice  in  forging  and 
gas  and  electric  welding.  Mr.  O'Connell.  Prereq.:   M.E.  11,  12.  2  lab.;   2  cr. 

32,  (32).  Machine  Shop  Practice.  Advanced  work  in  the  study  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  their  use,  production  methods,  inspection,  and  control.  Mr. 
Clark.  Prereq.:   M.E.  11,  12.  2  lab.;   2  cr. 

33,  (33).  Thermodynamics.  The  fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics  and 
their  relation  to  working  substances.  Prereq.:  or  concurrent:  Phys.  24.  3  rec; 
3  cr.    (Not  offered  before  1960-1961.) 

34,  (34).  Thermodynamics.  A  more  comprehensive  study  of  thermodynamic 
properties  of  media;  fundamentals  of  combustion;  heat  transfer.  Prereq.: 
M.E.  33.    (Not  offered  before  1960-1961.) 

35,  (35).  Strength  of  Materials.  Stress  and  strains  in  structural  and 
machine  elements.  Prereq.:  M.E.  25.  3  rec;  3  cr.  (Not  offered  before  1960- 
1961.) 

36,  Fluid  Mechanics.  Fundamentals  and  phenomena  of  the  flow  of  com- 
pressible and  incompressible  fluids.  Fluid  properties,  fluid  statics  and  kinetics, 
energy  transfer,  dimensional  analysis  and  similitude  Prereq.:  M.E.  26,  33. 
3  rec;   3  cr.   (Not  offered  before  1960-1961.) 
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37.  Mechanical  Laboratory.  Study  and  instrumentation  of  mechanical 
engineering  equipment.  Prereq.:  or  concurrent:  M.E.  33.  1  lab.;  1  cr.  (Not 
offered  before  1960-1961.) 

38.  Mechanical  Laboratory.  Investigation  of  the  operating  characteris- 
tics of  mechanical  equipment  and  heat  exchangers;  preparation  of  engineering 
reports.  Prereq.:  M.E.  37.  Prereq.:  or  concurrent:  M.E.  34,  36.  2  lab.;  2  cr. 
(Not  offered  before  1960-1961.) 

39.  Engineering  Materials.  The  structure,  properties,  and  treatment  of 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys,  plastics,  and  other  non-metallic 
materials.  Prereq.  or  concurrent:  M.E.  35.  2  rec;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (Not  offered 
before  1961-1962.) 

40.  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning.  Present  methods  of  heating  and  air 
conditioning  buildings.  Mr.  Stolworthy  and  Mr.  Mosberg.  Prereq. :  Hotel  Ad.  26. 

2  rec;  1  lab.;  3  cr. 

4142.  Mechanical  Engineering  Seminar.  Student  reports  and  discussions 
of  recent  developments  in  mechanical  engineering.  Prereq.:  Senior  standing. 
1  rec;  1  cr.   (Not  offered  before  1961-1962.) 

43-44.  Machine  Design  and  Analysis.  Analysis  and  design  of  mechanical 
elements  and  systems,  utilizing  and  developing  further  the  fundamentals  of 
strength  of  materials  and  dynamics.  Prereq.:  M.E.  26,  35,  Math.  24.  3  rec; 

3  cr.   (Not  offered  before  1961-1962.) 

49.  Thesis.  An  investigation  or  research  of  some  mechanical  engineering 
problem.  Elective  for  seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Prereq.:  Permission 
of  the  Department.  2  cr. 

51.  Mechanical  Laboratory.  Performance  studies  of  steam  engines  and 
turbines,  nozzles,  and  condensers.  Application  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics 
to  steam  power  plant  equipment.  Mr.  Donovan,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr. 
Mosberg.  2  lab.;  2  cr.  (Not  offered  after  1960-1961.) 

53-54.  Power  Plants.  A  study  of  the  steam  generating  power  plant  deal- 
ing with  its  equipment  and  costs.  For  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Mr.  Donovan  and  Mr.  Stolworthy.  Prereq.:  M.E.  24.  M.E.  53:  2  rec;  2  cr. 
M.E.  54:  1  rec;  2  lab.;  3  cr.    (Not  offered  after  1960-1961.) 

55-56.  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  Thermodynamics  applied  to  spark 
ignition  and  compression  ignition  engines  and  gas  turbines.  Fuels,  carbure- 
tion,  fuel  injection,  combustion  chambers,  lubrication,  cooling,  and  perform- 
ance, Mr.  Stolworthy  and  Mr.  Beck.  Prereq.:  M.E.  24.  2  rec;  1  lab.;  3  cr. 
(Not  offered  after  1960-1961.) 

57-58.  Heat  and  Power  Systems.  Analysis  and  solution  of  heat  and  power 
system  problems,  utilizing  and  developing  further  the  fundamentals  of  thermo- 
dynamics, fluid  flow,  combustion,  and  heat  transfer.  Prereq.:  M.E.  34,  36, 
and  38.  3  rec;   1  lab.;  4  cr.   (Not  offered  before  1961-1962.) 

59,  60,  61,  62.  Mechanical  Engineering  Seminar.  Preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  addresses  on  mechanical  engineering  topics  by  students,  and 
criticism  by  instructor  of  delivery,  subject  matter,  and  terms  used.  Required 
of  juniors  and  seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Mr.  Valentine.  M>  cr. 
(M.E.  59,  60  not  offered  after  1959-1960;  M.E.  61,  62  not  offered  after  1960- 
1961.) 
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65.  Engineering  Economy.  The  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  engi- 
neering procedures  for  obtaining  the  highest  ratio  of  utility  to  cost.  Mr. 
Donovan,  and  Mr,  Sturtevant.  Prereq.:  Senior  standing.  3  rec.;  3  cr. 

66,  Industrial  Management.  Principles  and  methods  of  industrial  man- 
agement, designed  to  give  students  a  working  knowledge  of  modern  industrial 
practice,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  engineering  viewpoint.  Prereq.: 
Senior  standing.  Mr.  Sturtevant.  3  rec.;   3  cr. 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 


MUSIC 

Karl   H.   Bratton,  Professor;    Robert   W.   Manton,  Professor;    Donald   E. 

Steele,   Professor;    Irving    D.    Bartley,    Assistant   Professor;    Allan    Owen, 

Assistant  Professor;  John  B.  Whitlock,  Assistant  Professor;  Luca  DiCecco, 

Instructor;   John    W.   Wicks,   Instructor;    Howard   Boyajian,   Instructor 

Music  Organizations 

Registration  for  musical  organization  courses  should  be  completed  during 
the  registration  period.  These  courses  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  major  re- 
quirements except  in  the  Music-Education  Curriculum.  Students  may  register 
either  for  audit  or  for  credit  but  each  participant  must  be  registered. 

1,  (1).  University  Band.  Open  to  all  students  on  basis  of  individual  try- 
outs.  The  University  Bajid  includes  both  the  varsity  football  band  and  concert 
band.  The  band  gives  concerts  during  the  college  year,  and  also  furnishes 
music  for  football  games.  Students  enrolling  for  concert  band  work  only  will 
be  expected  to  begin  their  work  on  November  17,  1959.  Mr.  Owen.  Prereq.: 
Permission  of  instructor.  2  lab.;   %   cr. 

2,  (2).  University  Symphony  Orchestra.  Open  to  all  students  and  others 
on  basis  of  individual  tryouts.  The  orchestra  gives  several  concerts  during  the 
year  and  also  accompanies  the  vocal  groups  and  solo  instrumentalists  on  vari- 
ous occasions.  Membership  includes  students,  faculty,  and  members  of  the 
surrounding  communities.  Mr.  Boyajian.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  instructor. 
2  lab.;   %  cr. 

3W,  (3W).  Women's  Glee  Club.  Open  to  all  students  interested  in  sing- 
ing who  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  tryout.  Recommended  for  all  women 
voice  majors.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  2  lab.;   %   cr. 

3M,  (3M).  Men's  Glee  Club.  Open  to  all  students  interested  in  singing 
who  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  tryout.  Recommended  for  all  men  voice 
majors.  Mr.  Wicks.  Prereq.:   Permission  of  the  instructor.  2  lab.;   %  cr. 

5,  (5).  University  Concert  Choir.  An  advanced  choral  group  devoted  to 
the  study  and  performance  of  the  best  classical  and  modern  choral  literature. 
Recommended  for  men  and  women  voice  majors.  Mr.  Bratton.  Prereq.:  Per- 
mission of  instructor.  2  lab.;  %  cr. 

6,  (6).  R.O.T.C.  Band.  Open  only  to  freshman  and  sophomore  men  enrolled 
in  the  R.O.T.C.  program,  on  basis  of  individual  tryouts.  This  band  furnishes 
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music  for  all  military  functions,  and  other  University  activities  when  needed. 
Mr.  Owen.  Prereg.:   Permission   of   instructor.  2  lab.;    %   cr. 

7,  (7).  Ensemble.  Small  groups  of  instrumentalists  and  vocalists  organ- 
ized to  provide  advanced  students  experience  in  such  groups  as  the  madrigal 
singers,  quartets  (string,  brass,  woodwind,  voice),  and  other  combinations. 
Prereq. :   Permission  of  the  instructor.  2  lab.;    %    cr. 

Music  majors  may  count  a  maximum  of  8  credits  earned  in  music  organ- 
izations toward  graduation.  Students  earning  credit  in  R.O.T.C.  Band  may 
count  a  maximum  of  6  credits  toward  graduation  including  band  credit. 
Any  other  student  may  count  not  more  than  4  credits  toward  graduation. 


Applied  Music 

Register  for  the  following  courses  as  Mus.  23,  etc. 

Lessons  in  Applied  Music  are  based  on  %-hour  private  instruction  per  week. 
One  semester  hour  of  credit  may  be  earned  with  one  lesson  per  week;  two 
semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  earned  with  two  lessons  per  week.  Five  one- 
hour  practice  periods  will  be  sought  out  by  the  music  students  themselves. 
The  special  semester  fee  for  Applied  Music  is  $25  for  one  lesson  a  week, 
and  $50  for  two  lessons  a  week.  These  fees  include  the  use  of  a  practice 
room  for  the  required  preparations. 

Majors  in  Applied  Music  are  required  to  present  16  semester  hours  in  ap- 
plied music  taken  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Two  lessons  per  week  are 
required  each  semester.  Four  semester  credits  taken  in  the  freshman  year 
are  regarded  as  prerequisite  to  the  Applied  Music  option. 

Registration  in  Applied  Music  courses  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity, subject  to  approval  by  the  instructor.  A  student  may  register  for 
credit  in  the  same  course  in  successive  semesters. 

t23,  (23).  Piano.  The  methods  of  presentation  and  the  material  used  vary 
with  each  pupil  and  his  degree  of  advancement.  With  beginners,  training  is 
given  in  the  fundamentals  of  pianoforte  technique  and  in  the  reading  of  key- 
board music.  As  early  as  is  practicable,  emphasis  is  placed  on  musical  values, 
musicianship,  and  sound  piano  technique.  For  this  purpose,  the  literature 
employed  is  selected  from  the  masters.  Musical  understanding  is  developed 
and  quality  of  performance  is  stressed.  With  the  attainment  of  advanced  tech- 
nique, the  student's  repertory  is  broadened  to  include  works  of  all  periods 
of  literature:  pre-Bach,  J.  S.  Bach,  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Scarlatti,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  the  romantic  composers,  the  post-romantic,  and  present-day  com- 
posers. Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Bartley,  Mr.  Wicks,  Mr.  Boyajian,  and  Mr.  DiCecco. 
1  or  2  lessons;   1  or  2  cr. 

t24,  (24) .  Organ.  This  course  embraces  a  thorough  foundation  in  pedal 
and  manual  technique  including  hymn  playing,  followed  in  subsequent  se- 
mesters by  the  standard  works  of  Bach,  Cesar  Franck,  Widor,  and  contem- 
porary composers.  Students  should  be  proficient  in  piano  before  enrolling 
for  organ.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required.  Mr.  Bartley.  1  or  2  lessons; 
1  or  2  cr. 
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t2S,  (25).  VlOLIN,  VIOLA.  The  choice  of  literature  and  method  in  violin 
teaching  depends  entirely  on  the  individual  pupil's  background  and  ability, 
therefore  no  tingle  course  of  study  is  set  up  as  a  requirement  for  all  pupils. 
Emphasis  is  placed  primarily  on  musicianship  and  musical  values,  and  the 
development  of  a  sound,  reliable  technique  is  a  means  to  that  end.  Technique 
i-  developed  in  these  lessons  not  so  much  through  exercise  and  drill  as  it 
is  through  the  best  in  literature.  Mr.  Boyajian.  1  or  2  lessons;   1  or  2  cr. 

,  1 26).  Voice.  Instruction  in  voice  will  seek  to  develop  those  qualities 
which  are  essential  for  intelligent  interrelations,  such  as  correct  posture, 
breathing,  pure  tone,  resonance,  clear  enunciation,  and  technical  facility. 
Each  voice  is  given  the  treatment  best  suited  to  its  individual  needs.  A  higher 
ideal  than  the  perfection  of  mere  mechanical  skill  is  sought,  namely  a  musi- 
eianly  style  of  singing  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  best  works  of  the 
masters,   both   classic  and  modern.  Mr.   Bratton.  1  or  2  lessons;    1  or  2  cr. 

t27,  (27).  Violoncello,  Stringbass.  Since  the  literature  for  these  in- 
struments is  somewhat  more  limited  than  that  written  for  the  violin,  students 
are  encouraged  to  arrange  and  transcribe  material  for  their  own  use.  Both 
the  orchestra]  and  solo  literature  for  these  instruments  are  studied,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  string  bass  as  a  solo  instrument  is  thoroughly  explored. 
The  basic  beginners'  method  for  cello  is  Dotzauer  and  for  the  bass  is  Simandl. 
The  cello  literature  includes  sonatas  of  Corelli,  Franck,  Grieg,  Bach,  etc., 
and  concertos  by  Goltermann,  Saint-Saens,  Haydn,  etc.  Mr.  DiCecco.  1  or 
2  lessons;   1  or  2  cr. 

t28,  (28).  Woodwind.  Courses  in  the  technique  and  literature  of  clarinet, 
flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  and  saxophone  or  any  woodwind  instrument  are  given. 
Mr.   Owen.  1  or  2  lessons.  1  or  2  cr. 

t29,  (29).  Brass.  Instruction  is  offered  for  any  of  the  following  instru- 
ments: trumpet,  trombone,  French  horn,  baritone,  and  tuba,  or  any  brass  in- 
strument. Correct  tone  production,  articulation,  and  musicial  interpretation  are 
stressed.  Mr.  Whitlock.  1  or  2  lessons;   1  or  2  cr. 

T30,  (30j.  Percussion.  The  study  of  the  snare  drum  rudiments.  The  tech- 
nique, tuning,  and  sticking  of  the  pedal  and  hand  timpani.  Cymbals  and  all 
other  percussion  effects  (claves,  maracas,  triangle,  tambourine,  wood-block, 
chimes,  etc.).  The  playing  of  the  glockenspiel,  bells,  or  bell  lyra,  as  well  as 
xylophone  is  offered  under  this  classification.  Mr.  Whitlock.  1  or  2  lessons;  1 
or  2  cr. 

Theory  and  Composition 

*  19-10.     Sightsinging,  Ear  Training,   Dictation   I.   A  course   designed  to 

provide  intensive  training  in  the  acquisition  of  the  basic  essentials  of  music. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  development  of  rhythmical  sense,  the  identi- 
fication and  singing  of  intervals,  accurate  response  to  melodic,  harmonic,  and 
rhythmical  dictation,  the  basic  laws  of  musical  notation,  knowledge  of  scales, 
and  terminology.  Mr.  DiCecco.  3  labs.;   0  cr. 


*  Mue.  9-10  is  normally  prerequisite  to  Mus.  11-12,  but  the  two  may  be  taken  simultaneously 
with    the    approval     of     the     instructor     in     Mus.     11-12.     Qualified     students    are    exempted     from 

Mus.  910  when  proper  notification  is  furnished  the  College  Dean's  Office  and  the  University 
Registrar. 
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tll-12.  Harmony.  I.  The  basic  triads  and  their  inversions,  the  complete 
seventh  family  and  their  inversions,  also  the  introduction  of  suspensions,  pass- 
ing notes,  changing  notes,  and  the  various  types  of  appoggiaturas.  The  work 
consists  of  written  exercises  (both  figured  and  unfigured)  and  the  harmoniza- 
tion of  given  melodies  in  three  and  four  parts.  One  session  each  week  will 
be  devoted  to  keyboard  harmony.  Formal  analysis  of  Bach  chorales  and  the 
ability  to  approximate  this  harmonic-linear  style  in  the  student's  own  work 
will  be  the  ultimate  goal.  Mr.  Hartley.  Prereq.:  Familiarity  with  scales  and 
keys  with  ability  to  read  simple  music  at  the  piano,  Mus.  9-10.  3  rec;  2  cr. 

113-14.  Sightsinging,  Ear  Training,  Dictation  II.  An  extension  of  Music 
9-10.  Further  training  in  basic  elements  of  music.  Continued  emphasis  on  the 
rhythmical  and  melodic  phenomena  of  the  art,  development  of  acuity  and 
accuracy  in  perception  and  response.  Mr.  DiCecco.  Prereq.:  Mus.  9-10.  3  lab.; 

1  cr. 

1 15-16.  Harmony  II.  Continuation  of  secondary  seventh  chords  and  inver- 
sions; continuation  of  non-harmonic  tones,  especially  chromatic,  of  "borrowed" 
dominants  and  modulation;  the  use  of  9th  and  11th  chords;  chromatic  altera- 
tion, including  augmented  sixth  chords,  Neapolitan  sixth;  continuation  of 
formal  analysis;  introduction  to  contemporary  harmonic  practice.  Harmonic 
analysis  and  keyboard  harmony  will  be  taught  concurrently  with  written 
harmony  throughout  the  year.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  modulation  and  on  chro- 
matic alteration.  Mr.  Wicks.  Prereq.:  Mus.  11-12.  3  rec;  2  cr. 

t41-42.  Conducting  Methods — Instrumental  and  Choral.  The  develop- 
ment of  conducting  —  physical  aspects,  equipment  of  conductor,  fundamental 
gestures  and  beats,  baton  techniques.  The  reading  and  analysis  of  full  and 
condensed  scores.  Study  of  essential  choral  and  instrumental  conducting  tech- 
niques, problems  of  choral  organization,  psychology  of  rehearsal.  Mr.  Boyajian. 

2  rec;  1  cr. 

t53-54  Counterpoint.  The  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  16th  century 
polyphony  based  on  the  sacred  choral  style  of  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  and  others 
of  this  period.  The  second  semester  takes  up  free  instrumental  counterpoint 
based  on  the  styles  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  other  classic  masters.  Twentieth 
century  counterpoint  will  be  discussed  in  the  closing  classes  of  the  course. 
Mr.  Manton.  Prereq.:  Mus.  15-16  or  permission  of  instructor.  2  rec;  2  cr. 
(Formerly   Music    57-58.) 

t59-60.  Canon  and  Fugue.  This  seminar  course  will  include  free  counter- 
point in  three  and  four  parts,  double  counterpoint,  the  writing  of  simple  two- 
part  inventions,  choral  preludes,  etc.  The  canonic  and  fugal  studies  will  be 
based  largely  upon  the  works  of  Bach  and  will  have  as  their  objective  the 
composition  of  a  two-,  a  three-,  and  a  four-voiced  fugue.  Mr.  Manton.  Prereq.: 
Mus.  53-54  or  permission  of  instructor.  2  rec;   2  cr.    (Formerly  Music  51-52.) 

f71-72.  Composition.  Form  is  the  foundation,  the  skeleton,  and  support  to 
imagination  and  expression  in  music.  Through  a  study  of  form  the  student, 
in  creating,  learns  to  control  his  media  of  expression.  The  various  harmonic 
forms,  the  variation,  the  rondo,  and  the  sonata  forms  will,  in  turn,  serve  as 
models  for  composition.  Mr.  Manton.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
2  rec;  2  cr. 
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t97-98.    Orchestration,  This   course  oilers  the  study  of  instruments  and 
methods  of  combining  them  into  coherent  arrangements  arriving  at  successful 

balances  [or  the  band  and  orchestra]  arranger.  The  characteristics,  range,  and 
tone  quality  of  the  instruments  are  fully  covered  and  transcriptions  are  made. 
Orchestral  effects  from  the  pens  ef  the  greatest  composers  are  studied.  Chor- 
estration  is  offered  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  semester.  The  tech- 
niques of  writing  [or  solo  voices,  for  mixed  voices,  men's  and  women's  voices, 
are  taken  up  through  the  medium  of  arrangements,  and  original  work.  Mr. 
Manton.    Prereq.;    Permission  of  the  instructor.  2  rec;   2  cr. 


History,   Literature,  and  Appreciation 

"137-38.  Introduction  to  Music  Literature.  A  listener's  approach  to  music 
history.  The  evolution  of  ideas  in  sound,  texture,  and  structure  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present,  with  special  attention  to  the  music  of  Des  Prez, 
Palestrina,  Vittoria,  Byrd,  Purcell,  Monteverdi,  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart. 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Brahms,  together  with  many  others.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  listener's  acquiring  a  discerning  ear  as  well  as  a  broad 
historical  perspective  of  the  music  of  our  Western  civilization.  Mr.  Manton, 
and    Mr.    DiCecco.   3   rec;    3   cr. 

-13.  Survey  of  Music  in  America.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  music 
in  the  United  States  from  Colonial  times  to  the  present.  The  various  influences 
such  as  the  English  tradition,  the  German  era,  the  French  impressionistic 
influence,  and  finally  the  quest  for  an  American  style  will  be  presented  and 
discussed  together  with  the  music  of  the  most  representative  composers.  Mr. 
Manton.   2  rec;   2  cr.    (Alternate  years;   not   offered   1959-1960.) 

+47,  48.  Survey  of  Pianoforte  Literature.  A  course  which  covers  through 
lecture  and  demonstration,  the  history  and  development  of  keyboard  liter- 
ature from  Bach  to  the  present.  A  discussion  and  performance  of  the  works 
of  Bach,  the  sonatas  and  concertos  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
the  Romantic  composers,  and  of  contemporary  writers.  Mr.  Steele.  2  rec;  2 
cr.    (Alternate  years;    not  offered   1959-1960.) 

f61.  Gregorian  Chant  to  Palestrina.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  music 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  about  1600,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  vocal, 
choral,  and  instrumental  forms  of  the  16th  century.  The  works  of  des  Prez, 
Gombert,  Palestrina,  Lassus,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  and  others  will  be  analyzed  and 
performed.  Mr.  Wicks.  2  rec;  2  cr. 

"5*62.  Monteverdi  to  Mozart.  The  rise  of  opera  and  other  Baroque  forms. 
Culmination  of  the  Baroque  in  Bach  and  Handel.  Origin  of  the  symphony  and 
its  growth  under  the  influence  of  Haydn.  Survey  of  the  representative  works 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Each  work  under  discussion  will  be  analyzed  and 
performed  in  class.  Mr.  Wicks.  2  rec;   2   cr. 

t63.  Romantic  Music  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  sonata  form  as 
a  basis  for  the  symphonies,  concerti,  chamber  music,  and  keyboard  works  of 
Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Franck, 
Chopin,  and  Liszt.  A  study  of  romantic  elements  contained  in  the  development 
of  harmony,  orchestration,  sonority,  expressive  content.  The  rise  of  the  short 
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piano  piece,  the  German  art  song,  the  symphonic  poem,  nationalism  in  music. 
Mr.  Steele.  2  rec;   2  cr. 

t64.  Twentieth  Century  Music.  A  study  of  music  of  the  20th  century, 
including  its  literature,  its  trends,  and  an  analysis  of  techniques,  styles,  forms, 
and   expressions.    Mr.    Steele.    2   rec;    2   cr.    {Formerly  Music   80.) 

t(83).  The  Life  and  Works  of  Beethoven.  This  course  will  include  a 
study  of  the  piano  sonatas,  symphonic  works,  and  the  string  quartets  of 
Beethoven.  Lectures,  analysis,  reports,  required  readings,  and  listening  will 
constitute  the  techniques  of  presenting  the  course.  Mr.  Manton.  2  rec;  2  cr. 
(Alternate  years;   not  offered   1959-1960.) 

f87,  88.  Survey  of  Opera  and  Oratorio.  A  survey  of  the  oratorio  and 
the  opera  beginning  in  Italy  in  the  16th  century,  culminating  in  modern  opera 
and  oratorio.  This  includes  comic,  grand,  and  romantic  opera,  and  com- 
posers such  as  Handel,  Mozart,  Verdi,  Puccini,  Wagner,  and  Richard  Strauss. 
The  development  of  the  recitative  and  aria  styles,  and  trends  will  be  discussed. 
Oratorio  is  stressed  in  the  first   semester;    opera  in   the  second.    Mr.   Wicks. 

2  rec;  2  cr. 

Music   Education 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  four-year  curriculum  for  teachers  of 
elementary  and  secondary   school  music.    (See   Music-Education   curriculum.) 

Register  for  the  following  courses  as  Mu-Ed.  90,   etc. 

t90.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  School  Music.  Aims, 
scope,  and  organization  of  materials  and  activities  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  keeping  with  modern  trends  in  educational  philosophy.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  child  voice,  its  care  and  development.  A  thorough  study 
and  demonstration  of  materials  and  methods  for  the  various  grades  will  be 
made.  Observations  of  elementary  school  music.  Mr.  Whitlock.  Prereq.:  Educ. 
58.  3  rec;   3  cr.  (Formerly  Mu.-Ed.  91.) 

t93.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Music.  The  appli- 
cation of  educational  principles  to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  music,  and  the 
organization  of  the  music  curriculum  on  the  junior  and  senior  high-school 
levels.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  adolescent  voice  and  the  classification  of 
voices;  the  selection  of  vocal  and  instrumental  materials  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  individual  group,  in  order  to  insure  the  maximum  growth  and  musical 
development  of  the  students;  and  the  building  of  unified  concert  programs. 
A  discussion  of  problems  of  administration  and  management,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  teacher  to  school  and  community.  Observation  of  music  pro- 
grams in  secondary  schools.  Mr.  Whitlock.  Prereq.:   Educ.  58.  3  rec;   1  lab.; 

3  cr.  (Formerly  Mu.-Ed.  92.) 

f95.  Techniques  and  Methods  in  Stringed  Instruments.  A  demonstra- 
tion course  in  class-teaching  of  stringed  instruments  designed  to  simulate 
classroom  situations  and  methods  as  far  as  possible.  Mr.  Boyajian.  2  rec;  2  cr. 

t(96).  Techniques  and  Methods  in  Woodwind  Instruments.  A  study  of 
correct   tone   production   and    technique    of    woodwind    instruments.    Materials 
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and  procedures  for  class  and  individual  instruction  will  be  emphasized.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  school  band  as  a  concert  organization.  Mr. 
Owen.    '2   rec:    2   cr,    {This   is   a  first  semester   course.) 

197.  Techniques  and  Methods  in  Brass  and  Percussion  Instruments. 
A  study  of  correct  tone  production  and  technique  of  brass  instruments  and  of 
rudimentary  percussion  technique.  Materials  and  procedures  for  class  instruc- 
tion will  be  emphasized.  Mr.  Whitlock.  2  rec;   2  cr. 


NATURE  STUDY 

(See  Biology,  Botany,  Forestry,   and  Zoology) 

NURSING 

(See   Nursing   Curriculum) 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

(See  The  Arts) 

These  courses  are  for  students  in  the  Occupational  Therapy  curriculum; 
elective   for   others   by   permission   of  the   Department   Chairman. 

Register  for   the  following  courses  as   O.T.  1,   etc. 

1.  Crafts.  Basic  instruction  in  bookbinding,  stenciling,  silk  screening,  sew- 
ing, embroidery,  knitting  and  crocheting,  emphasizing  the  therapeutic  appli- 
cation of  these  modalities.  Miss  Bell.  2  lab.;  2  cr. 

2.  Crafts.  A  basic  course  in  crafts  such  as  seat  weaving,  basketry,  chip 
carving,  fly  tying,  and  leatherwork.  The  therapeutic  application  of  these  crafts 
is  stressed.  Miss  Bell.  3  lab.;   3  cr. 

(5).  Jewelry  and  Metal  work.  Basic  instruction  in  design  and  construc- 
tion, using  copper,  silver,  and  pewter.  Etching,  tooling,  casting,  enameling 
and  stone  setting  are  included.  Miss  Clark.  3  lab.;   3  cr. 

(6) .  Weaving.  Card  weaving,  small  frame  work,  and  hand  and  foot-power- 
ed loom  weaving  applied  to  occupational  therapy.  Miss  Henderson.  3  lab.; 
3  cr. 

7-8.  Elementary  Processes  in  Wood  and  Plastics.  A  basic  course  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  wood  and  plastic  objects,  including  study  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  these  materials  and  the  processes  of  cutting,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  finishing.  Practice  and  demonstrations  cover  the  operation  of  hand 
and  power  tools,  safety  precautions,  the  making  of  adaptive  equipment,  and 
other  problems  of  shop  management  to  be  encountered  in  Occupational 
Therapy.    Mr.    Brett    and    Miss    Bell.    1    rec;    2    lab.;    2    cr. 
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(10).  Lettering  and  Painting.  Basic  instruction  in  various  styles  of  let- 
tering with  pen,  and  with  brush;  poster  design;  operation  of  hand  and  pedal 
manipulated  presses,  with  elementary  layout,  composition  with  type,  and 
proof-reading.  Survey  and  history  of  lettering  and  print  methods.  Mr.  O'Reilly 
and  Miss  Bell.  1  rec;  2  lab.;   2  rec 

15-16.  Ceramics  and  Modeling.  Design  and  construction.  Methods  of  pre- 
paring and  working  clay,  and  uses  of  pottery  equipment  best  suited  to 
application  in  occupational  therapy  work.  Mr.  Scheier.   1  rec;   2  lab.;   2  cr. 

41.  Theory  of  Occupational  Therapy.  This  course  is  designed  to  orient 
the  student  to  occupational  therapy  as  a  profession.  Ten  hours  of  instruction 
in  setting  up  a  small  hospital  library  is  included.  Instruction  trips  to  hospitals 
and  treatment  centers.  Miss  Henderson  and  Mr.  Pritchard.  2  lee.  or  rec; 
2  cr. 

42.  Theory  of  Occupational  Therapy.  This  course  is  composed  of  these 
units  of  study:  organization  and  administration  of  the  hospital  and  the  occu- 
pational therapy  department,  recreation  as  a  therapeutic  medium,  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  occupational  therapy  to  pediatrics,  geriatrics,  sensory 
disturbances,  and  mental  deficiency.  Instruction  trips  to  hospitals  and  treat- 
ment centers.  Miss  Henderson.   Prereq.:   O.T.  41.  2  lee   or  rec;   2  cr. 

44.  Theory  of  Occupational  Therapy.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
occupational  therapy  to  general  medical  and  surgical  conditions,  tuberculosis, 
cardiac  disturbances,  and  psychiatry.  Instruction  trips  to  hospitals  and  treat- 
ment centers.  Miss  Henderson  and  Miss  Canada.  Prereq.:  0.  T.  41.  2  lee 
or  rec;  2  cr. 

46.  Theory  of  Occupational  Therapy.  Application  of  occupational  therapy 
techniques  used  in  treating  patients  with  physical  disabilities.  Special  con- 
sideration is  given  to  cerebral  palsy,  poliomyelitis  and  the  degenerative 
neurological  conditions.  Instruction  trips  arranged.  Miss  Henderson.  Prereq.: 
0.  T.  41.  2  lee;   1  lab.;   3  cr. 

(49),  (50).  Clinical  Subjects.  Basic  information  concerning  the  etiology, 
pathology,  symptoms,  and  treatments  of  disease.  Visiting  specialists  lecture  on 
general  medicine  and  surgery,  psychiatry,  orthopedics,  pediatrics,  ophthal- 
mology, and  otology.  Prereq.:  Zool.  17-18,  or  17-20.  O.T.  41,  42,  and  O.T. 
44.  (O.T.  44  may  be  taken  concurrently.)  one  2-hr.  lee;  1  rec.  or  instruction 
trip;  2  cr. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Robert    W.    Jordan,    Associate    Professor;    Donald    C.    Babcock,    Professor 

Emeritus 

1,  2.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  general  introduction  to  the  history  of 
Western  philosophy,  covering  the  major  figures  from  the  Pre-Socratic  philoso- 
phers to  Hegel.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
the  main  outlines  of  the  most  significant  and  influential  achievements  in 
Western  philosophic  thought.  Particular  attention  will  be  given,  in  the  first 
semester,  to  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and,  in  the  second  semester,  to 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume  and  Kant.  Mr.  Jordan.  (Not  open 
to   freshmen).  3   lee   or  rec;    3  cr. 
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3,  Logic.  An  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  clear  meaning  and  valid 
inference  and  their  application  In  ordinary  discpurse  and  in  scientific  and 
philosophic  thought.  The  nature  and  classification  of  terms  and  propositions. 
The  nature  of  deductive  and  inductive  argument  and  the  recognition  of  fall- 
acies. Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  syllogistic  arguments  in  ordinary 
Language,  but  an  introductory  treatment  of  symbolic  notation  and  method 
will  be  included.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the  connection  be- 
tween logic  ami  the  related  disciplines  of  epistemology  and  metaphysics  and 
to  the  function  of  logic  as  a  universal  instrument  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Jordan. 
Not   open   to   Freshmen.  3   lee.  or  rec, ;   3  cr.    (Not  offered   1959-1960.) 

(8K  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature.  An  introduction  to  philosophy 
through  the  systematic  study  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  those  problems 
which  arc  particularly  relevant  to  human  decision  and  conduct.  The  point  of 
departure  will  be  the  Greek-Christian  philosophy  of  man  represented  by  the 
philosophy  of  classical  realism,  especially  individual  and  social  ethics.  Various 
alternative  theories  of  human  nature  such  as  those  of  positivism.  Freudism, 
and  evolutionary  naturalism  will  also  be  considered.  Readings  in  both  classical 
and  contemporary  literature.  Mr.  Jordan.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee.  or 
rec:    3  cr.    (Alternate  years;    not   offered   1959-1960.) 

54.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  This  course  has  two  main  objectives:  (1) 
To  examine  the  nature  of  religious  experience  and  the  rational  grounds  which 
make  that  experience  a  proper  concern  of  philosophic  inquiry.  The  tra- 
ditional problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  will  he  discussed  —  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  the  attributes  of  God,  the  nature  of  faith,  mysticism,  the 
problem  of  evil,  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  (2)  To  consider  the  basis  of  a 
defense  of  the  religious  understanding  of  the  universe  against  the  pr°vail- 
ing  secularism  and  naturalism  of  the  contemporary  world.  Readings  will  em- 
phasize the  theistic  position  of  classical  Christian  thought,  but  some  attention 
will  also  be  given  to  Eastern  philosophies  of  religion.  Important  contemporary 
writers  vv'ill  be  considered.  Mr.  Jordan.  Prereq. :  One  semester  of  philosophy 
or  religion  or  permission  of  the  instructon.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate 
years;    offered   1959-1960.) 

57.  Types  of  Ethical  Theory.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  moral 
philosophy  through  a  critical  survey  of  the  principal  traditional  and  con- 
temporary ethical  theories.  The  topics  to  be  discussed  include  Classical  and 
Hellenistic  Greek  ethics,  Christian  ethics,  Kantianism,  Marxism,  Utilitarian- 
ism, Emotive  theories,  Existentialism,  and  the  revival  of  Natural  Law.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  relation  of  ethical  theory  to  other  aspects 
of  philosophy  such  as  metaphysics  and  epistemology,  and  to  the  relation  of 
ethics  to  psychology  and  sociology.  Mr.  Jordan.  Prereq.:  One  semester  of  phil- 
osophy or  suitable  background  in  the  social  sciences  with  permission  of  the 
instructor.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr.    (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

61.  Plato.  A  systematic  study  of  Plato's  philosophy  of  human  nature  as 
revealed  in  his  teaching  on  the  nature  of  art,  politics,  individual  ethics  and 
psychology,  and  education.  This  course  is  concerned,  primarily,  with  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  Plato's  philosophy.  Readings  from  the  Dialogues  will  em- 
phasize  the  Republic  and  the  early  and  comparatively  non-technical  writings 
of  Plato,  but  will  include  some  selections  from  the  later  writings.  The  aim 
throughout  will  be  to  exhibit  not  only  the  historical  but  also,  and  especially, 
the  contemporary  significance  of  Plato's  philosophy.  Mr.  Jordan.  Prereq.:  One 
semester  of  philosophy.  Juniors  and  seniors  who  have  concentrated  in  the 
classics    may    be    admitted    to    this    course    without    previous    courses    in    phil- 
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osophy  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.    (Alternate  years; 
offered    1959-1960.) 

(63.)  Contemporary  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  most  important  men 
and  movements  in  the  recent  and  contemporary  philosophic  thought  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The  principal  topics  considered  will  be  Materialism  and 
Positivism,  Idealism,  Vitalism  and  Pragmatism,  Phenomenology,  Existential- 
ism, and  the  recent  revival  of  Classical  Realism.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  Existentialism.  Attention  will  also  be  given,  wherever  possible,  to 
the  interrelation  of  philosophical  ideas  and  contemporary  trends  in  art, 
literature,  and  criticism.  Mr.  Jordan.  Prereq. :  One  semester  of  philosophy; 
Phil.  1,  2  is  recommended.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  offered 
1959-1960.) 

64.  Mediaeval  Philosophy.  The  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  St. 
Augustine  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  An  examination  of  the  mediaeval  synthesis 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine.  The  main  emohasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  two  major  conceptions  of  nature,  man,  and  God  represented  by  the 
Augustinian  and  Thomistic  traditions.  Readings  will  be  mainly  in  Augustine 
and  Aquinas,  but  attention  will  also  be  given  to  other  writers,  including 
Boethius,  Erigena,  Anselm,  Abelard,  and  Bonaventure.  The  contributions  of 
Arabian  and  Jewish  philosophers  will  also  be  discussed.  Mr.  Jordan.  Prereq.: 
One  semester  of  philosophy  or  adequate  preparation  in  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  (Altern- 
ate years;   not  offered   1959-1960.) 

65.  Aesthetics.  An  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  art.  This  course  has 
three  aims:  (1)  to  examine  the  important  classical  and  contemporary  theories 
of  art,  such  as  formalism,  expressionism,  contextualism,  and  the  theory  of 
art  as  craft;  (2)  to  consider  the  special  problems  which  appear  in  the  do- 
main of  aesthetic  experience,  such  as  the  nature  of  aesthetic  experience,  the 
aesthetic  object,  the  aesthetic  attitude,  aesthetic  meaning,  and  aesthetic  judg- 
ment and  criticism;  (3)  to  consider  the  minimum  requirements  of  an  ade- 
quate theory  of  the  aesthetic  in  relation  to  the  more  general  demands  of  an 
adequate  philosophy.  Mr.  Jordan.  Prereq.:  One  semester  of  philosophy  or 
suitable  background  in  psychology,  literature,  or  the  arts  with  permission  of 
the   instructor.   3   lee   or  rec;    3   cr.    (Alternate  years;    offered    1959-1960.) 

67.  Seventeenth  Century  Philosophy.  A  critical  and  historical  survey 
of  the  most  important  developments  in  17th  century  philosophic  thought  in 
Europe  and  in  England.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  important 
changes  underlying  the  decline  of  scholasticism  and  the  emergence  of  the 
modern  mind.  Both  the  empiricist  tradition,  in  Bacon,  Hobbes  and  Locke, 
and  the  rationalist  tradition  of  the  continent  will  be  considered.  The  main 
emphasis,  however,  will  be  given  to  Descartes,  Leibniz  and  Spinoza.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan. Prereq.:  One  semester  of  philosophy  or  suitable  preparation  in  the  his- 
tory or  literature  of  the  period  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee.  or 
rec;    3   cr.    (Not   offered    1959-1960.) 

68.  British  Empiricism.  A  critical  survey  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
British  Empiricist  tradition.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the 
philosophical  positions  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  through  a  detailed  and 
critical  study  of  their  own  works  and  to  examine  the  historical  significance 
of  this  tradition,  especially  its  importance  for  contemporary  thought.  Con- 
temporary writers  representative  of  British  Empiricism  will  also  be  considered. 
Mr.  Jordan.  Prereq.:  One  semester  of  philosophy;  Phil.  1,  2  is  recommended. 
3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr.    (Not  offered   1959-1960.) 
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(70).  Epistemolocy,  \  systematic  study  of  the  nature  of  the  cognitive 
act  and  the  conditions  which  make  sensory  and  rational  cognition  possible. 
Theories  of  knowledge  representing  classical  realism,  conceptualism,  idealism, 
and  nominalism  will  he  considered  in  detail.  The  work  of  important  contem- 
porary philosophers  will  also  be  discussed.  Readings  in  Berkeley,  Kant,  and 
the  contemporary  literature  of  realism,  conceptualism,  and  empiricism.  Mr. 
Jordan.  Prereq.:  One  semester  of  philosophy;  Phil.  1,  2,  or  3  is  recom- 
mended.  3    lee.    or    rcc:    3    cr.    I  Alternate    years;    not    offered    1959-1960.) 

72.  METAPHYSICS.  \  systematic  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  meta- 
physics such  as  the  nature  of  being,  analogy,  the  transcendental  terms,  essence 
and  existence,  potency  and  act,  matter  and  form,  substance  and  accident, 
causality  and  change,  and  the  arguments  for  a  First  Cause.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  relation  of  metaphysics  to  other  philosophic  disciplines 
such  as  logic  and  epistemology,  theory  of  value,  and  philosophy  of  religion. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  phenomenology  as  a  part  of  philosophic 
method.  Contemporary  criticism  of  metaphysics  will  also  be  discussed.  Mr. 
Jordan.  Prereq.:  One  semester  of  philosophy;  Phil.  1,  2  is  recommended. 
3  lee.   or  rec.;    3  cr.    (Not   offered   19591960.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

(See  The  Arts) 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

Carl  Lundholm,  Director  and  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics; 
Paul  C.  Sweet,  Professor;  Henry  C.  Swasey,  Associate  Professor;  Clarence 
E.  Boston,  Associate  Professor;  E.  William  Olson,  Associate  Professor; 
Horace  S.  Martin,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor;  A.  Barr  Snively,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Professor:     Edward    J.     Blood,    Assistant    Professor;     Andrew    Mooradian, 

Assistant  Professor 

Reqtirements.  Physical  Education  is  required  of  all  freshman  men  students 
and  first-year  students  in  the  Thompson  School  of  Agriculture.  Each  student 
must  provide  himself  with  an  activity  suit  consisting  of  gray  sleeveless 
jersey,  gray  trunks,  white  woolen  socks  and  rubber-soled  tennis  or  basket- 
ball  shoes.  This   suit  must  be  worn   at   all  classes   in   physical  education. 

31,  32.  Physical  Education.  Development  of  the  organic  system  general- 
ly; stimulation  of  the  neuromuscular  system  through  physical  activity;  en- 
couragement of  a  proper  attitude  toward  play;  development  of  an  appreciation 
of  physical  activities  as  worthwhile  leisure-time  recreation.  Required  of  fresh- 
men. 2  periods;   Mj   cr.  Students  passing  will  get  grade  of  cr. 
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Teacher  Preparation   Courses 

Required  of  students  registered  in  the  Physical  Education  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion curriculum  for  Men.  Elective  for  other  students  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  an  academic  subject  by  special  permission  from  the  Director  of  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Athletics. 

23.  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  The  aims,  objectives,  and  princi- 
ples of  physical  education  and  the  historical  factors  which  have  influenced 
the  physical  life  of  nations.  Mr.  Martin  and  Miss  Browne.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

45.  Football.  A  history  of  football  with  consideration  of  its  educational 
implications  and  an  analysis  of  the  various  systems  of  play.  Instruction  in 
team  and  individual  offensive  and  defensive  fundamentals.  The  rules,  theory, 
strategy,  generalship  of  team  play,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  coach  for 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  team.  Mr.  Boston.   1  rec;   2  lab..;   2  cr. 

46.  Baseball.  Theoretical  and  practical  consideration  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  batting  and  fielding;  the  fundamentals  of  each  position;  special  stress 
on  problems  involving  team  play,  coaching  methods,  physical  conditioning, 
and  rules;  a  history  of  the  game  with  a  consideration  of  its  educational  values. 
Mr.  Swasey.  1  rec;  2  lab.;  2  cr. 

47.  Track  and  Field  Athletics.  Instruction  and  practical  demonstrations 
in  starting,  sprinting,  middle  distance  and  distance  running,  relay  racing 
hurdling,  high  and  broad  jumping,  pole  vault,  shot  putting,  discus,  hammer 
and  javelin  throwing.  Methods  of  preparing  contestants  for  the  various  events. 
Mr.  Sweet.  1  rec;  2  lab.;  2  cr. 

48.  Basketball.  History  of  basketball  with  a  consideration  of  its  educa- 
tional values.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  individual  offense 
and  defense.  The  various  styles  of  team  offense  and  defense  and  rules  of  the 
game.  Problems  in  handling  and  conditioning  a  team.  Mr.  Swasey.  1  rec; 
2  lab.;  2  cr. 

61.  Problems  of  Teaching  in  Physical  Education.  Methods  and  ma- 
terials of  instruction,  theories  of  play,  and  actual  practice  for  the  successful 
teaching  of  recreational  activities  in  school,  in  the  playground,  and  in  the 
community.  Studies  of  activities  adapted  to  different  levels  of  maturity. 
Mr.  Lundholm.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

63.  Care  and  Prevention  of  Injuries.  Nature  and  causes  of  injuries 
incident  to  physical  activities,  the  common  hazards  of  play,  and  preventive 
measures  for  children  and  athletes  are  discussed.  First  aid  principles  are 
presented.  Elective  for  seniors  who  have  taken  one  of  the  following:  P.  E. 
45,  46,  47,  48.  Mr.  Blood.  2  rec;  2  cr. 

65.  Administration  of  Physical  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.  The 
aims  and  objectives  of  health  and  physical  education.  Organization  and  super- 
vision of  a  complete  unified  program  of  health  and  physical  education  in- 
cluding the  legal  aspects,  intra-mural  and  inter-scholastic  athletics,  medical 
problems,  budgeting,  financing,  maintenance  of  equipment,  publicity  pro- 
grams, and  office  management.  Each  student  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
serve  on  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  original  program  of  health  and  physical 
education  in  a  theoretical  or  actual  situation  found  in  some  secondary  school. 
Prereq.:  Zool.  17-18;  P.E.  23  and  61;  and  two  courses  in  the  coaching  of 
sports.   These   last   may   be   taken   concurrently.   Mr.   Olson.   3  rec;    3   cr. 
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93,  (93),  Education-Physical  Education  (Ed-PE).  Directed  Teaching  in 
Physical  Education.  Given  in  the  Departmeni  of  Physical  Education  and 
Vthletics  for  Men.  Prereq.:  ZooL  17-18;  P.E.  23  and  61.  The  student  must 
have  completed  the  methods  course  in  the  sport  which  he  is  directing  or  take 
ihe  course  concurrently.   Mr.   Mooradian.  6  lab.;   3  cr. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR   WOMEN 

Marion  C.  Beckwith,  Director  and  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Wom- 
en; Evelyn  Browne,  Associate  Professor;  Caroline  S.  Wooster,  Associate 
Professor;  Barbara  K.  Newman,  Associate  Professor;  Joan  T.  Stone,  Assist- 
ant Professor;  Jacqueline  A.  Clifford,*  Instructor;  Patricia  A.  Ross,  In- 
structor; B.  Joyce  Mills,  Instructor;  Florence  R.  Mleczko,  Part-time  In- 
structor;  Patricia  Farrell,  Instructor;  Dorothea  Valhakos,  Instructor 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  aims  to  develop  in  each 
individual  the  physical,  social,  and  mental  qualities  which  will  enable  her 
to  meet  successfully  the  demands  of  modern  society.  The  course  includes 
recreational  and  leisure-time  activities,  vigorous  team  sports  and  gymnastics, 
rhythmic  and  dance  activity,  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  club  activi- 
ties which  are  provided  primarily  for  the  more  highly  skilled.  This  program 
is  supplemented  by  the  extra-curricular  competition  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Women's   Recreation  Association  and   the  Department. 

Requirements.  All  women  students  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one 
credit  oi  physical  activity  for  each  of  the  first  six  semesters  they  attend  the 
University.  Freshmen  women  should  register  for  P.E.  1,  2;  sophomores  for 
P.E.  3,  4;  and  juniors  for  P.E.  5,  6.  A  second  activity  may  be  elected  each 
semester  for  additional  credit  (P.E.  11,  12,  13,  14,  etc.).  Unless  there  is  an 
elementary  and  an  intermediate  section,  the  same  activity  shall  not  be  credited 
more  than  twice. 

Physical  Examination.  Each  student  must,  before  entering,  have  had  a 
physical  examination  by  a  physician.  A  posture  test  will  be  given  by  the 
Physical  Education  staff.  Individual  gymnastics  is  required  of  each  freshman 
whose  physical  condition  indicates  this  need.  Students  with  physical  disabili- 
ties must  follow  the  same  procedure  as  other  students  including  registration 
for  physical  education.  In  most  cases,  modified  activities  are  recommended 
by  the  University  Physician. 

Motor  Ability  Test.  All  students  are  expected  to  take  the  Humiston  Motor 
Ability  Test  the  fall  that  they  enter  the  University. 

Advanced  Instruction.  To  provide  for  the  more  highly  skilled  student  and 
to  encourage  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  less  skilled,  the  Department  in- 
cludes in  its  program  numerous  club  and  interclass  activities  in  which  ad- 
vanced instruction  is  given  by  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  Membership: 
Open  to  any  University  student.  Qualifications:  Club  standards  or  member- 
ship of  class  squad. 

Clubs  and  Instructors:  Dance  Club  —  Mrs.  Ross;  Rifle  Club  —  Miss 
Browne;   Durham  Reelers  —  Mrs.  Ross;   Skating  Club  —  Miss  Clifford;    Ski 


*  On    leave    of    absence,    I958-.r)9 
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Club  —  Miss  Newman;  W.R.A.  —  Miss  Stone;  and  staff.  A  Riding  Club  is 
also  available  —  Mr.  Kimball,  Instructor,  Animal  Science  Department. 

Women  students  following  any  Teacher  Training  curriculum  are  urged  to 
elect  for  required  Physical  Education  the  following  activities:  folk  dancing, 
recreation  workshop,  volleyball,  hockey,  basketball,  and  American  country 
dancing. 

Required  Costume,  Fees  and  Equipment.  Special  gymnasium  uniforms 
consist  of  blue  cotton  tennis-type  dress  and  shorts,  white  socks,  and  regulation 
gymnasium  sneakers.  Students  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  individual 
equipment  for  such  activities  as  tennis,  skiing,  and  skating.  Equipment  is  fur- 
nished for  golf,  fencing,  badminton,  hockey,  archery,  lacrosse,  riflery,  and 
softball.  The  special  riding  fee  is  $25  a  quarter  for  two  periods  a  week. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Physical  Education.  Students  should  register  for  one  ac- 
tivity (meeting  two  hours  a  week)  from  the  lists  below.  One  additional  hour 
of  fundamentals  (freshmen)  or  dance  survey  (sophomores)  will  be  arranged 
by  the  Department.  3  hrs.;  1  cr. 

(1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6).  Physical  Education.  The  parenthesis  indi- 
cates a  first  semester  course  taken  second  semester  and  vice  versa;  this  is  for 
transfer  students  and  for  those  who  have  failed,  etc.  (See  description  above.) 
3  hrs.;  1  cr. 

Activity  Courses 

(elect  one  each  quarter) 

First  Quarter:  Apparatus,  archery  (elem.  +  inter.),  badminton,  dance 
workshop,  golf  (elem.  +  inter.),  modern  dance,  hockey,  individual  gym, 
riding*  (beg.  +  elem.  -j-  inter.  +  colt  training),  speedaway,  tennis  (elem. 
+  inter.). 

Second  Quarter:  Basketball,  badminton  (elem. .+  inter.),  ballet,  dance  work- 
shop, fencing,  folk  dancing,  gymnastics,  modern  dance  (elem.  +  inter.),  in- 
dividual gym,  riding*  (beg.  +  elem.  +  inter.  +  colt  training),  riflery,  skating 
(elem.  +  figure),  skiing   (beg.),  recreation  workshop,  stunts  and  tumbling. 

Third  Quarter:  American  country  dance,  badminton,  (elem.  +  inter.),  ballet, 
dance  composition,  dance  workshop,  elementary  games,  fencing,  individual 
gym,  modern  dance  (elem.  +  inter.),  riding*  (beg.  +  elem.  +  inter,  -f-  colt 
training),  riflery  (elem.  +  inter.),  skating  (elem.  +  figure),  skiing  (beg. 
+  elem.  +  inter  +  ad) ,  recreation  workshop,  stunts  and  tumbling,  volleyball. 

Fourth  Quarter:  Archery  (elem.  +  inter.),  badminton  (elem.  +  inter.), 
outdoor  education,  dance  workshop,  golf  (elem.  -f-  inter.),  individual  gym, 
lacrosse,  riding*  (beg.  +  elem.  +  inter.  +  colt  training),  softball,  tennis, 
(elem.   +  inter.). 

Required  of  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors.  3  periods;    1  cr. 

7,  8.  Physical  Education.  Elect  courses  from  the  list  under  P.E.  1,  2. 
Elective  for  seniors.  2  hrs.;    1  cr. 

II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18.  Physical  Education.  Elective  courses  open 
to  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  respectively  may  be  chosen  from 
the  lists  under  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  2  hr.;    1  cr. 


"See    Required    Costumes,    Fees    and    Equipment. 
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23.  PRINCIPLES  OF  Physical  Education.  See  course  description  under  De- 
partment of   Physical  Education   for  Men. 

24.  Organized  Camping.  The  methods,  objectives,  and  purposes  of  organized 
camping;  standards,  facilities,  equipment,  food,  sanitation,  health,  and  safety 
requirements;  program  planning  and  leadership  qualifications;  integration  of 
camping  in  the  public  schools.  Mrs.  Wooster.  Elective  for  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors.   3  lee.  or   rec. ;    3  cr. 

(36.)  Recreation  Leadership.  History,  organization,  program  planning, 
and  administration  of  community  recreation  and  playgrounds;  philosophy  of 
recreation.  Miss  Farrell.  Elective  for  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  3  lee. 
or  rec;   3  cr. 

53,  54.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Dance.  A  survey  of  methods,  materials, 
and  techniques  in  teaching  dance.  Includes  instruction  in  performance  and 
teaching  of  rhythms,  social,  folk  and  square  dance,  first  semester;  modern 
dance,  second  semester.  Mrs.  Ross.  Prereq. :  concurrent  with  second  quarter: 
folk  and  square  dance;  concurrent  with  third  quarter:  modern  dance  (elem.)  ; 
concurrent  with  fourth  quarter:  modern  dance  (inter.).  Open  to  Physical 
Education  majors  or  by  permission  of  instructor.  2  lee.  or  rec;   1  lab.;  2  cr. 

55.  Remedial  Gymnastics.  The  adaption  of  exercise  to  individual  needs, 
capacities,  and  limitations;  causes  and  treatment  of  physical  abnormalities. 
Theory  and  technique  of  massage.  Mrs.  Wooster.  Prereq.:  Zool.  17-13;  Zool. 
19  or  concurrently.  2  lee  or  rec;  2  lab.;  3  cr. 

56.  Health  Education.  A  general  health  course  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  methods,  materials  and  principles  of  teaching  school  health.  It 
includes  safety  education,  health  examination  and  recognition  and  prevention 
of  disease.  Mrs.  Ross.  Open  to  Physical  Education  majors.  Prereq.:  Zool.  17. 
3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr. 

63,  64.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Team  Sports  for  Women.  The  methods 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  team  sports  and  lead-up  games  with  emphasis  on 
coaching  methods  and  techniques  of  officiating.  Includes  discussion  of  equip- 
ment, history,  tactics,  and  rules  of  each  sport.  Miss  Stone.  Prereq.:  Elemen- 
tary courses  in  team  sports.  2  lee  or  rec;   1  lab.;   2  cr. 

(66).  Administration  of  Physical  Education  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Administrative  methods  in  the  conduct  of  physical  education,  health  education, 
and  recreation.  The  planning  of  programs  and  policies  in  the  light  of  past 
and  present  philosophies  and  in  regard  to  current  programs,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, selection  of  staff,  and  public  relations.  Miss  Browne.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

73,  74.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Individual  Sports  for  Women.  The 
methods  and  principles  involved  in  the  teaching  of  tennis,  badminton,  bowling, 
skiing,  skating,  golf,  and  archery.  The  history,  equipment,  courtesies,  rules, 
techniques,  and  strategy  of  each  sport  will  be  discussed.  Miss  Beckwith  and 
Miss  Mills.  Prereq.:  Elementary  work  in  the  courses  listed  above.  Open  to 
junior  and  senior  majors  or  others  by  permission  of  instructor.  1-2  lee  or 
rec;   1-2  lab.;   1-2  cr. 

P.E.-Ed.  91.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women.  The  methods,  materials,  and  organization  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  activities  for  use  primarily  in  the  elementary  school  and  in  recreation 
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programs.  Miss  Newman.  Prereq.:  Elementary  games  or  its  equivalent.  3  lee. 
or  ree.;  3  cr. 

Ed-P.E.  (92),  92.  Directed  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 
Opportunity  for  teaching  physical  education  activities  under  direction,  pri- 
marily in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Miss  Newman.  Prereq.: 
P.E.-Ed.  91  or  concurrently.  1  lee.  or  rec;   2  5-hr.  lab.;   6  cr. 

Ed-P.E.  (96),  96.  Recreation  Field  Work.  Opportunity  for  participation 
in  the  planning  and  operation  of  a  variety  of  recreation  programs,  under 
direction,  in  nearby  clubs  and  community  centers.  Prereq.:  P.E.-Ed.  91  or 
concurrently:  Miss  Farrell.  1  lee.  or  rec;   2  5-hr.  lab.;   6  cr. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

(See  Geology  and  Geography) 

PHYSICS 

Harry  H.  Hall,  Professor;  Horace  L.  Howes,  Professor  Emeritus;  John  A. 
Lockwood,  Professor;  William  H.  Hartwell,  Associate  Professor;  David  G. 
Clark,  Associate  Professor;  John  E.  Mulhern,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor; 
Robert  E.  Houston,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor;  Lyman  Mower,  Assistant 
Professor;  Ralph  E.  Stajdohar,  Instructor;  William  M.  Sherry,  Instructor 

1-2.  Introductory  Physics.  Mechanics,  properties  of  matter,  heat,  mag- 
netism, electricity,  wave  motion,  sound,  and  light.  Demonstration  lectures, 
laboratory,  and  recitation.  A  knowledge  of  high  school  algebra  and  plane 
geometry  is  essential.  This  course  is  not  intended  for  students  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  who  expect  to  complete  major  requirements  in  Physics.  2  lee. ; 
1  rec;   1  lab.;  4  cr. 

9,  (9).  Elementary  Physics.  An  elementary  course  with  emphasis  on  se- 
lected topics  from  the  various  fields  of  physics.  A  knowledge  of  high  school 
algebra  and  plane  geometry  is  a  prerequisite.  Open  only  to  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  1  lee;   2  rec;    1  lab.;    4  cr. 

18.  General  Physics  I.  Mechanics.  Prereq.:  Math.  22  passed  or  taken 
concurrently.  Must  be  taken  as  the  introductory  course  for  Physics  majors  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Cannot  be  counted  for  major  credit.  2  lee;  2 
rec;  4  cr. 

23-24.  General  Physics  II-III.  Electricity  and  magnetism,  heat,  wave 
motion  and  sound,  light.  Prereq.:  Phys.  18,  Math.  23  passed  or  taken  con- 
currently. Must  be  taken  as  the  introductory  course  for  Physics  majors  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Cannot  be  counted  for  major  credit.  1  lee ;  2  rec. ; 
1  lab.;   4  cr.   (Phys.  18  and  23-24  replace  Phys.  21-22.) 

31-32.  Physical  Mechanics.  An  analytical  treatment  of  classical  me- 
chanics covering  the  methods  of  statics  and  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid 
bodies,  both  in  a  plane  and  in  space,  and  the  application  of  these  methods 
to    physical   problems;    oscillations;    constrained    motion;    generalized    co-ordi- 
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nates  and   Lagrange's  Equations.  Prereq.:   Phys.  21-22   or  23-24,   Math.   19-20 
or  51-52  passed  or  taken  concurrently.  3  rec. ;   4  cr.    (Replaces   Phys.  85-86.) 

33-34.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Electrostatics,  magnetostatics,  dielec- 
tric theory,  electromagnetics,  magnetic  circuits,  alternating  currents,  complex 
impedance,  thermoelectricity,  electromagnetic  field.  Prereq.:  Phys.  21-22  or 
23-24.  Math.  19-20  or  51-52  passed  or  taken  concurrently.  3  rec;  4  cr.  (Re- 
places Phys.  83-84.) 

35-36.  Experimental  Physics  I  and  II.  Experiments  in  optics,  heat,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  and  atomic  physics.  Prereq.:  Phys.  31-32  and  33-34, 
taken   concurrently.   2   lab.;    2    cr. 

37.  Modern  Physics.  An  introduction  to  20th  century  physics,  including 
the  structure  of  atoms  and  nuclei,  basic  ideas  of  quantum  mechanics  and 
solid  state  theory.  Prereq.:  Phys.  23,  24,  Math.  23,  24.  3  rec;  3  cr.  (Not 
offered  until  1960-1961.) 

38.  Physical  Electronics.  An  introductory  course  in  basic  electronic 
phenomena,  covering  such  topics  as  elementary  circuit  theory,  electron 
emission,  vacuum  tube  characteristics,  vacuum  tubes  as  circuit  elements,  and 
gaseous  discharge.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

43-44.  Intermediate  Laboratory.  This  course  extends  the  student's  con- 
tact with  physical  equipment  and  improves  his  laboratory  technique  in  precise 
measurements.  Electricity  and  optics  are  stressed  to  a  large  degree.  Prereq.: 
Phys.   1-2.  Intended  especially  for  pre-medical  students.   1  lab.;    1   cr. 

81.  Physical  Optics.  A  course  which  starts  with  Maxwell's  Equations  and 
covers  the  nature  of  light,  interference,  diffraction,  polarization,  and  related 
phenomena.  Prereq.:  Phys.  33-34,  Math.  19  or  24.  3  rec;   3  cr. 

82.  Thermodynamics.  Temperature,  work,  first  and  second  laws,  ideal 
gases,  reversibility  and  irreversibility,  Carnot  cycle,  entropy,  properties  of 
pure  substances,  thermodynamic  applications  to  pure  substances,  introduction 
to  the  principles  of  statistical  mechanics.  Prereq.:  Phys.  21-22  or  23-24,  Math. 
19,  20  or  51-52  passed  or  taken  concurrently.  3  rec;    3  cr. 

91.  Atomic  Physics.  Elementary  particles,  restricted  relativity,  origin  of 
the  quantum  theory,  atomic  structure,  introductory  wave  mechanics,  atomic 
and  molecular  spectra.  Prereq.:   Phys.  33-34.  3  rec;  4  cr. 

92.  Nuclear  Physics.  Natural  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions,  nuclear 
scattering,  models  of  the  nucleus,  high  energy  nuclear  physics,  cosmic  rays. 
Prereq.:  Phys.  91.  3  rec;   4  cr. 

93.  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics  I.  (Electromagnetic  Theory). 
A  review  of  electrostatics  and  magnetostatics  followed  by  an  introduction 
to  the  application  of  Maxwell's  Equations  to  such  topics  as  the  propagation 
of  plane  waves,  the  study  of  wave  guides  and  resonant  cavities,  and  the  theory 
of  scattering,  radiation  from  dipoles,  atoms  and  molecules,  the  electron  theory 
of  dielectrics,  and  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light.  Prereq.:  Math.  19,  20, 
or  51-52,  and  Phys.  33-34  or  equivalent.  4  rec;    5  cr. 

94.  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics  II  (Mechanics).  The  subject 
matter  will  depend  upon  the  background  of  the  class  and  will  include  such 
topics  as  mechanics  of  particles,  planetary  motion,  rigid  bodies,  and  introduc- 
tion to  advanced  dynamics,  theory  of  vibrations  (particles,  strings,  and  mem- 
branes), elasticity,  hydrodynamics,  sound  and  kinetic  theory.  Prereq.:  Math. 
19-20,   or  51-22,  and   Phys.   31-32  or  its  equivalent.  4  rec;    5   cr. 
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95-96.  Experimental  Physics  III-IV.  Work  of  research  type.  Special  pro- 
blems are  assigned  to  the  individual  student.  Prereq.:  Senior  standing  in 
Physics.  2  lab.;  3  cr. 

97-98.  Physical  Colloquium.  Participation  in  departmental  colloquium, 
reading,  and  study.  Prereq.:   Senior  standing  in  Physics.  1  cr. 

99.  Special  Topics.  A  course  designed  to  cover  any  selected  topics  not 
sufficiently  well  covered  in  a  general  course.  Prereq.:  Math.  19-20  or  51-52 
passed  or  taken  concurrently.  Prereq.:  Senior  standing  in  Physics.  1,  2,  or 
3  cr. 

for  courses  primarily  for  graduate  students  see  catalogue  of  the 

graduate  school 


POULTRY  SCIENCE 

Winthrop  C.  Skoglund,  Professor ;  Richard  C.  Ringrose,  Professor;  Allen 
C.  Corbett,  Associate  Professor;  William  R.  Dunlop,  Associate  Professor; 
Walter  M.  Collins,  Associate  Professor;   James  Gill,  Assistant  Professor; 

Richard  Strout,  Instructor 

2.  Poultry  Production.  The  general  principles  of  poultry  husbandry  and 
their  practical  application  with  emphasis  on  factors  of  culling,  breeding, 
housing,  feeding,  marketing,  diseases  and  parasites,  incubation,  and  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Skoglund.  2  lee;    1  lab.;    3  cr. 

3.  Avian  Biology.  A  study  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  endocrinology 
of  the  fowl.  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Gill.  2  lee;  2  cr.  (Alternate  years;  not 
offered  1959-1960.) 

4.  Poultry  Selection  and  Reproduction.  The  theory  and  principles  in- 
volved in  selection  of  poultry,  embryonic  development,  and  incubation  and 
brooding  practices.  Mr.  Skoglund.  2  lee;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years; 
offered  1959-1960.) 

6.  Poultry  Nutrition.  The  principles  of  feeding;  analysis  of  recent  ex- 
perimental work  and  current  feed  problems.  Mr.  Ringrose.  2  lee;  1  lab.;  3 
cr.    (Alternate  years;   not  offered  1959-1960.) 

7.  Poultry  Housing.  Design  and  construction  of  poultry  houses  and 
equipment;  costs  of  materials;  management  principles.  Mr.  Skoglund.  1  lee; 
1  lab.;   2  cr.    (Alternate  years;    not  offered   1959-1960.) 

17.  Poultry  Judging.  Advanced  training  in  poultry  selection.  A  judging 
team  participates  in  an  intercollegiate  contest.  Mr.  Collins.   1  lab.;    1  cr. 

19.  Poultry  Marketing.  The  preparation  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  market. 
Egg  qualities  and  grades,  candling  and  packaging;  egg  and  poultry  market 
conditions;  practical  instruction  in  killing,  picking,  and  dressing.  Mr.  Ring- 
rose.  2  lee;    1  lab.;   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;    offered   1959-1960.) 

24.  Turkey  Production.  Subject  matter  covered  includes  varieties  and 
their  commercial  importance;  breeding  methods,  including  the  National  Tur- 
key Improvement  Plan;  brooding  and  rearing  methods;  feeding,  housing,  and 
management  practices.  Mr.  Ringrose.  2  lee;  2  cr.  (Alternate  years;  offered 
1959-1960.) 
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26.  Poultry  Management,  The  application  of  successful  business  princi- 
ples to  poultry  farming:  study  of  surveys  and  production  costs.  As  a  part  of 
the  laboratory  work,  visits  are  made  to  numerous  poultry  farms  in  order  to 
study  various  types  of  enterprises.  Mr.  Skoglund.  2  lee;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (Alter- 
nate years;    not    offered   lc)59-1960.) 

27.  28.  POULTRY  SEMINAR.  Students  abstract  experimental  data  and  report 
on   various  current    topics.   Department    staff.    1-hour   conference;    1   cr. 

2U.  POULTRY  Breeding.  The  genetic  principles  involved  in  breeding  for 
egg  and  meat  production,  including  practical  application  and  demonstration. 
Mr.  Collins.  2  lee;    1  lab.:   3  cr.    (Alternate  years;   not  offered   1959-1960.) 

51-52.  Poultry  Diseases.  The  first  semester  will  emphasize  the  funda- 
mentals of  disease  control.  Physiology  and  anatomy  will  be  briefly  covered  as 
background  for  the  study  of  bacterial,  fungus,  and  parasitic  diseases  of 
chickens.  The  second  semester  will  cover  basic  principles  of  virology  with 
application  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  avian  virus  diseases.  Mr.  Corbett, 
Mr.  Dunlop,  and  Mr.  Strout.  2  lee;  1  lab.;  3  cr.  (Alternate  years;  offered 
1959-1960.) 

53,  54.  Poultry  Problems.  Students  are  given  a  selection  of  various  prob- 
lems and  are  required  to  compile  and  present  accurate  and  detailed  informa- 
tion in  their  solution.  Department  staff.  1  to  3  cr. 

for  courses  primarily  for  graduate  students  see  catalogue  of  the 

graduate  school 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Herbert  A.  Carroll.  Professor;   George  M.   Haslerud,  Professor;   Brian  R. 
Kay.  Assistant  Professor;   Sheldon  R.  Roen,  Assistant  Professor;   Frederick 

M.  Jervis,  Lecturer 

1.  (1).  General  Psychology.  The  systematic  study  of  human  behavior, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  motivation,  emotion,  learning,  perception,  thinking, 
and  individual  differences.  Mr.  Haslerud  and  Mr.  Kay.  Not  open  to  juniors 
and    seniors.   3   lee;    3    cr.    This   course   cannot   be   counted  for   major   credit. 

32.  Industrial  Psychology.  A  survey  of  the  applications  of  psychology  to 
business  and  industry.  Topics  covered  include:  communication  and  human 
relations,  accident  prevention,  conditions  of  work,  human  engineering,  motiva- 
tion of  workers,  and  an  introduction  to  recruitment,  selection,  and  training 
of  personnel.  Mr.  Kay.  Prereq. :  Psych.  1.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee;  3  cr. 

37.     Developmental    Psychology.    The    psychological    development    of    the 

individual,  with  special  emphasis  upon  early  childhood  and  adolescence.  Some 

^deration  is  given  to  the  older  age  groups.  Practical  application  is  stressed. 

Case    histories    and    field    projects   are    used   as    study   methods.    Not    open    to 

freshmen.  3  lee;   3  cr.  (This  course  replaces  Psych.  51   and  52.) 

44.     Psychology  of   Personality.  An  exploration  into  the  meaning  of  the 

sonality    as    seen    in    current    psychological    perspective.    Expressive 

traits,    perceptual    orientations,    and    motives    are    viewed    as    interacting    com- 

of   the   personality    structure.  Case  histories,  personality  tests,  and  ex- 
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periments   are    employed    as   study   methods.    Prereq.:    Psych.    1    or   37   or   47. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee.;   3  cr.   (Formerly  Psych.  74.) 

47,  (47),  Mental  Hygiene.  An  examination  of  the  fundamental  emotional 
satisfactions  desired  by  human  beings  and  a  consideration  of  the  several  ways 
in  which  these  desires  are  thwarted.  The  mental  conflicts  growing  out  of  such 
thwartings  and  ways  of  resolving  them  will  be  the  central  theme  of  the 
course.  Specific  applications  of  the  principles  of  mental  health  will  be  made 
to  the  problems  of  college  students.  Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Roen.  Not  open 
to  first  semester  freshmen.  3  lee;  3  cr.  (This  course  cannot  be  counted  for 
major  credit.) 

54.  Psychopathology.  A  systematic  examination  is  made  of  the  more  se- 
vere behavioral  disorders  as  found  in  the  major  forms  of  the  neuroses  and 
psychoses.  The  ego  defense  mechanisms  and  the  construct  of  anxiety  are  seen 
as  central  to  the  understanding  of  these  disorders.  The  search  for  causes, 
the  interpretation  of  symptoms,  and  the  methods  of  treatment  are  considered 
in  detail.  Mr.  Roen.  Prereq.:   Psych.  47.  3  lee;   3  cr.   (Formerly  Psych.  48.) 

57.  Experimental  Psychology.  A  study  of  experimental  methods  in  psy- 
chology, including  discussion  of  theory  and  practices  in  applying  these  methods 
to  a  variety  of  psychological  phenomena.  Each  student  in  the  class  will  be 
responsible  for  an  individual  experimental  project.  Mr.  Haslerud.  Prereq.: 
Psych.  1.  1  lee;   1  lab.;  3  cr. 

58.  Psychology  of  Learning.  A  study  of  the  experimental  support  for  and 
the  practical  implications  of  contemporary  theories  of  learning.  Mr.  Haslerud. 
Prereq.:  Psych.  1.  3  lee;  3  cr. 

63.  Differential  Psychology.  A  study  of  individual  differences  with 
special  attention  being  given  to  those  who  are  intellectually  gifted  or  mentally 
retarded.   Mr.  Carroll.   Prereq.:   Psych.   1.  3  lee;    3   cr. 

67.  Statistics  in  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  problems  and  methods  in- 
volved in  the  statistical  treatment  of  quantitative  data  in  psychology.  Both 
the  computation  and  interpretation  of  elementary  statistical  measures,  such 
as  mean,  median,  standard  deviation,  t-test  or  critical  ratio,  and  the  various 
methods  of  correlation  are  considered  in  detail.  Mr.  Roen.  Prereq.:  Psych.  1. 
3  lee;  3  cr. 

78.  Physiological  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  relation  between  behavior 
and  the  structure  of  the  organism.  Special  attention  to  the  sensory,  nervous, 
and  glandular  functions  as  the  organic  base  for  motivation,  emotion,  learning, 
etc.  Mr.  Haslerud.  Prereq.:  Psych.  1.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

83.  Systematic  Psychology.  The  complex  expansion  of  contemporary 
psychology  as  seen  in  historical  perspective.  A  consideration  of  some  of  the 
major  antecedents  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  the  physical  sciences.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  subsequent  extensive  development  of  psychology  in  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  complementary  schools  and  systems  of  thought  and  re- 
search. Prereq.:  Psych.  1.  3  lee;   3  cr. 

86.  Personnel  Psychology.  An  intensive  study  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  selection  and  placement  of  personnel.  The  course  is  offered  primarily 
for  students  intending  to  specialize  in  the  personnel  field.  Topics  covered 
include:  counseling,  interview  techniques,  psychological  tests,  and  the  per- 
sonnel officer  in  industry.  Some  knowledge  of  elementary  statistics  is  desir- 
able. Mr.  Kay.   Prereq.:   Psych.   1.  3  lee;   3  cr. 
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1  \h\i\i  Hycieni  in  Teaching.  A  stud)  af  the  fundamental  need?  of 
human  beings,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  mental  and  emotional  conflicts 
►i  secondary-school  students  arising  from  the  thwarting  of  these  needs.  Ways 

oi  recognizing  these  conflicts  In  their  manifestations,  and  of  helping  stu- 
dents to  resolve  them,  will  be  treated  extensively  in  the  course.  Attention 
will  also  be  given  to  the  mental  hazards  of  the  teaching  profession.  Mr. 
Jen  is.  Prereq.:  Senioi  or  graduate  status  in  Psychology  or  Education.  3  cr. 
Not  open   to  students  who  hare  completed  Psyeh.  47. 

95.  Ad\  kNCED  General  Psychology.  A  systematic  study  of  current  psychol- 
ogy to  help  the  student,  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  reports,  to  obtain 
a  broad,  integrated  view  of  the  subject  as  both  science  and  art.  Mr.  Haslerud. 
Prereq.:    12    semester    credits    in    Psychology.    3    rec. ;    3    cr.    Required    of    all 

undergraduate  majors   in   Psychology. 

98.  Seminar  in  Psychology.  An  extensive  term  paper  on  subjects  chosen 
by  the  individual  student.  This  project  in  library  research  meets  the  Depart- 
ment's resuirement  for  a  comprehensive  paper.  Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Kay. 
Prereq. :  15  semester  credits  in  Psychology.  3  cr.  Required  of  all  under- 
graduate majors  in  Psychology. 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE   SCHOOL 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

(See  English) 

RADIO 

(See  English) 

RECREATION  EDUCATION 

(See   Physical   Education    Teacher   Preparation    Curriculum   for    Women) 
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RESERVE   OFFICERS  TRAINING   CORPS 

Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Hugh  G.  Brown,  Artillery,  Professor;  Major  Peter  K. 
Dilts,  Infantry,  Assistant  Professor;  Captain  Ben  0.  White,  Jr.,  Infantry, 
Instructor:  Captain  Clark  Smith,  Artillery,  Instructor;  Captain  Marion  E. 
Jones,  Infantry,  Instructor;  Master  Sergeant  Joseph  A.  White,  Assistant: 
Master  Sergeant  Dale  J.  Dann,  Assistant;  Master  Sergeant  Edison  E. 
Temple,  Assistant;  Sergeant  First  Class  Charles  R.  Willey,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant; Master  Sergeant  Clarence  P.  Andersen  (U.  S.  Army  Retired), 
Assistant  Military  Property  Custodian 

The  Army  ROTC  basic  course  provides  fundamentals  of  military  training 
and  history.  It  satisfies  the  two-year  compulsory  ROTC  requirement  of  the 
undergraduate.  The  advanced  course  prepares  selected  juniors  and  seniors 
for  service  as  commissioned  officers  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  the  advanced  course,  a  student  must  have  a  1.8  cumu- 
lative average  at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year.  Successful  completion  of  the 
prescribed  general  Military  Science  courses,  and  the  award  of  a  baccalauer- 
ate  degree  by  the  University,  prepares  a  member  of  the  Army  ROTC  for 
a  commission  in  one  of  fifteen  branches  or  services  of  the  Army.  Distinguished 
Military  Students  may  earn  appointments  as  Second  Lieutenants  in  the 
Regular  Army. 

Military  Science  courses  are  co-aligned  with  a  student's  normal  academic 
progression;  i.e.,  a  student  must  take  M.S.  11-12  during  his  freshman  year, 
and  M.S.  21-22  during  his  sophomore  year.  If  he  elects  and  is  accepted  for 
the  advanced  ROTC  course,  he  must  take  M.S.  31-32  and  M.S.  41-42  during 
his  junior  and  senior  years,  respectively. 

M.S.  11-12.  First  Year  Basic.  The  principles  of  the  art  of  warfare  as  ex- 
emplified in  American  military  history.  The  organization  of  the  Army  and 
the  ROTC.  Practical  training  in  leadership,  military  drill,  and  command. 
Familiarization  with  basic  weapons  and  rifle  marksmanship.  Minimum  of  three 
hours  of  formal  instruction  per  week.  1%  cr. 

M.S.  21-22.  Second  Year  Basic.  The  science  of  military  maps  and  map- 
reading.  The  role  played  by  the  Army  in  national  affairs.  Practical  familiariza- 
tion with  crew-served  weapons  and  basic  gunnery.  Practical  application  of 
leadership,  drill,  and  command.  Minimum  of  three  hours  of  formal  instruc- 
tion  per  week.   1%    cr. 

M.S.  31-32.  First  Year  Advanced.  The  principles  of  leadership.  The  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  methods.  The  organization,  functions,  and  missions 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Army.  Small  unit  tactics.  Military  communi- 
cations facilities.  Exercise  of  command  of  small  units.  Minimum  of  five 
hours   of   formal   instruction    per   week.   3    cr. 

M.S.  41-42.  Second  Year  Advanced.  An  introduction  to  the  military  staff 
and  staff  work  to  include  movements,  supply  and  evacuation,  motor  transpor- 
tation, military  administration  and  military  justice.  Theory  of  troop-leading  to 
include  estimate  of  the  situation  and  combat  orders.  Practical  application  of 
leadership  principles  and  exercise  of  command.  Role  of  the  United  States 
in  world  affairs  and  the  present  world  situation.  Officer  indoctrination  and 
customs  of  the  service.  Minimum  of  five  hours  of  formal  instruction  per 
week.  3  cr. 
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Department  of  Air   Science 

Colonel  Randolph  L  Wood,  USAF,  Professor:  Major  Freeman  W.  Bow- 
iky,  Jk..  USAF,  Assistant  Professor:  Major  EUGENE  J.  CoGAN,  USAF, 
Assistant    Professor:     CAPTAIN     THEODORE    J.     FlNNECAN,    USAF,    Instructor; 

Captain  Robert  L,  Spiller,  Jr..  USAF,  Instructor;  Captain  Roger  S.  Tea- 
CHOUT,  USAF,  Instructor:  Captain  James  L.  Thompson,  USAF,  Instructor; 
Technical  Sergeant  Henry  M.  Ellis,  USAF,  Assistant;  Staff  Sergeant 
Donald  M.  Bartz,  USAF,  Assistant;  Staff  Sergeant  Johnstone  B.  Richard- 
son, Jr.,  USAF,  Assistant 

Entrance  requirements  for  basic  Air  Force  ROTC  are  lenient,  while  those 
for  advanced  are  quite  strict.  Selection  for  advanced  in  both  the  flying  and 
non-flying  categories  is  based  on  character,  attitude,  academic  record,  and 
leadership  ability.  Each  cadet  selected  for  advanced  Air  Force  ROTC  must 
be  a  student  in  good  standing  with  the  University  and  Air  Force  ROTC,  and 
must   successfully   complete   a   battery  of  officer   qualification   tests. 

About  one-half  of  those  admitted  into  advanced  must  be  physically  quali- 
fied for,  and  desire,  flight  training.  As  seniors  they  will  receive  36%  hours 
of  flight  instruction  under  the  supervision  of  the  CAA  to  meet  requirements 
of  a  private  license.  Due  to  the  need  for  Air  Force  officers  with  engineering 
and  meteorological  backgrounds,  students  taking  such  courses  are  urged  to 
apply  for  the  advanced  phase. 

A.S.  15.  Foundations  of  Air  Power  —  LA  general  survey  of  air  power 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  elements  and 
potentials  of  air  power.  It  includes  fundamentals  of  air  power;  military  air 
powers  of  th§  world,  military  research  and  development,  air  vehicle  industries; 
airlines  and  airways;  general  aviation;  elements  of  an  aircraft;  and  aero- 
dynamics. Military  courtesy,  element  and  mass  drill  and  other  leadership 
exercises.  Minimum  of  three  hours  of  formal  instruction.  IY2  cr. 

A.S.  16.  Foundations  of  Air  Power  —  1.  A  general  survey  of  air  power 
to  include,  control,  navigation,  and  propulsions  systems;  space  vehicles; 
military  instruments  of  national  security;  and  professional  opportunities  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  Military  courtesy,  element  and  mass  drill  and 
other  leadership  exercises.  Minimum  of  three  hours  of  formal  instruction. 
Prereq.:  A.S.  15.  1%  cr. 

A.S.  25.  Foundations  of  Air  Power  —  2.  A  general  survey  of  the  roots 
and  development  of  aerial  warfare  emphasizing  the  principles  of  war,  concepts 
of  employment  of  forces,  and  the  impact  of  changing  weapons  systems.  Treat- 
ment of  aerial  warfare  is  undertaken  to  include  targets  and  weapons.  Leader- 
ship laboratory  and  cadet  non-commissioned  officers  training.  Minimum  of 
three  hours  of  formal  instruction.  Prereq.:  A.S.  15;   A.S.  16.  IY2  cr. 

A.S.  26.  Foundations  of  Air  Power  —  2.  Treatment  of  aerial  warfare 
is  continued  including  aircraft  and  missiles,  bases  and  facilities,  and  opera- 
tions. Leadership  laboratory  and  cadet  non-commissioned  officers  training. 
Prereq.:  A.S.  25.  1%  cr. 

A.S.  35.  Air  Force  Officer  Development.  Knowledge  and  skills  required 
of  a  junior  officer  in  the  Air  Force.  This  includes  staff  organization  and  func- 
tions, communicating,  instructing,  and  techniques  of  problem  solving.  Leader- 
ship laboratory,   as  provided   by   command   and   staff   positions  with   the   cadet 
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wing,  prepare  the  student  for  the  summer  training  program  which  normally 
follows  immediately  after  A.S.  36.  During  summer  training  the  student  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  life  on  an  Air  Force  base  and 
obtain  orientation  flights  in  the  latest  type  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force.  Minimum 
of  five  hours  of  formal  instruction.  Prereq. :  A.S.  25;   A.S.  26.  3  cr. 

A.S.  36.  Air  Force  Officer  Development.  This  includes  basic  psychology 
of  leadership,  the  military  justice  system,  and  application  of  problem  solving 
techniques  and  leadership  theory  to  simulated  and  real  Air  Force  problems. 
Leadership  laboratory,  as  provided  by  command  and  staff  positions  with  the 
cadet  wing,  prepare  the  student  for  the  summer  training  program  which 
normally  follows  immediately  after  A.S.  36.  During  summer  training  the 
student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  life  on  an  Air 
Force  base  and  obtain  orientation  flights  in  the  latest  type  aircraft  in  the 
Air  Force.  Minimum  of  five  hours  of  formal  instruction.  Prereq.:  A.S.  35.  3  cr. 

A.S.  45-46.  Second  Year  Advanced.  This  course  is  designed  to  prepare 
cadets  for  duties  upon  their  entrance  into  the  Air  Force  as  junior  or  squadron- 
level  officers.  Principles  of  leadership  and  management  (seminar),  career 
guidance,  military  aspects  of  world  political  geography,  military  aviation  and 
the  art  of  war,  briefing  for  commissioned  service.  Second  year  advanced  stu- 
dents gain  wide  experience  in  leadership  through  planning  and  supervising 
drill,  instructing  subordinates,  and  performing  command  and  staff  functions. 
Minimum  of  five  hours  of  formal  instruction.  Prereq.:  A.S.  45.  3  cr. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

The  course  listed  is  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Science  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  This  Division  includes 
the  departments  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  Government,  His- 
tory, Hotel  Administration,   Psychology,   and   Sociology. 

81,  (81).  Internships.  Actual  field  work  in  a  department  of  the  state  or 
local  government  or  in  a  selected  and  approved  private  agency.  The  work 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  department  or  agency  to  which  the  student  is 
appointed.  Arrangements  for  each  student  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  involved  or  his  representative.  Prereq.:  Internships  for 
seniors  only  may  be  approved  by  the  departments  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration,  Government,  History,  Psychology,  or  Sociology.  Not  more 
than  16  credits.  No  more  than  9  credits  may  be  counted  toward  the  completion 
of  major  requirements. 


SOCIAL   SERVICE 

(See  Social  Service   Curriculum  > 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Richard  Dewey,  Professor;  Charles  \Y.  Coulter,  Professor  Emeritus;  Mel- 
ville Nielson,  Associate  Professor;  Owen  1>.  Durgin,  Assistant  Professor; 
J.  Gordon  Shaw,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor;  Stuart  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Pro* 

lessor;  Mki.yin  T.  Bobick,    Assistant  Professor 

1.  Introductory  Sociology.  The  study  of  man's  social  and  cultural  re- 
lation-hips as  revealed  in  his  customs  and  institutions.  Social  theory,  methods 
and  techniques  of  research,  and  current  research  findings  are  critically  ex- 
amined. Mr.  Dewey,  Mr,  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Shaw.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 
Juniors  and  seniors  admitted  to  Section    c  only. 

2.  Social  Problkms.  The  study  of  how  culture  in  the  form  of  customs 
and  institutions  is  related  to  such  human  problems  as  crime  and  delinquency, 
alcoholism,  physical  and  mental  disease,  sex  pathologies,  poverty,  old  age, 
broken  families,  and  racial  and  religious  prejudices.  Mr.  Bobick,  Mr.  Dewey, 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Shaw.  Prereq. :  Sociology  1.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.  Juniors 
and  seniors  ad  mi  ted  to  Section  c  only. 

33.  Cultural  Anthropology.  A  study  of  the  concepts  and  methods  of  an- 
thropology. The  following  are  considered  in  detail:  the  structure  of  culture; 
culture  and  personality;  economic,  family,  educational,  political,  and  religious 
institutions;  art:  language.  Data  concerning  various  primitive  societies  are 
presented.  Mr.  Bobick  and  Mr.  Palmer.  Prereq.:  Not  open  to  freshmen  except 
in  Technology.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 

34.  Minority  Group  Relations.  A  study  of  minority-majority  group  re- 
lations, with  most  of  the  descriptive  material  relating  to  the  Negro  and 
other  minorities  in  the  United  States.  Attention  is  focused  on  the  nature 
of  minorities,  development  of  prejudice,  effects  of  prejudice  on  minority  and 
majority  groups,  areas  of  discrimination,  and  programs  for  change.  Mr.  Niel- 
son. Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr. 

39.  Rural  Sociology.  The  rural  community,  its  extent,  location,  and  typi- 
cal ecological  pattern  as  adaptation  to  local  conditions.  The  rural  population, 
origin,  characteristics,  mobility,  and  relation  to  the  land.  Function  of  formal 
and  informal  organizations  as  cohesive  forces  within  the  community.  Mr. 
Durgin.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr. 

43.  Urban  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  factors  producing  cities  —  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modern.  Distinguishes  between  influence  of  sheer  size  and  of 
culture  upon  city  life,  showing  operation  of  social  institutions  in  metropolitan 
areas.  Origins,  characteristics,  and  mobility  of  urban  populations.  Field  trip 
to  metropolitan  area  is  integral  part  of  course,  maximum  cost  approximately 
ten  dollars.  Mr.  Dewey.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr. 

14.     Social  Psychology.  The  study  of  individual  actions,   attitudes,  ideas, 
and    perceptions    as    influenced    by    socio-cultural    environments.    Examines    in- 
dividual-cultural  relations   in   education,  religion,   economics,   aesthetics,  ethics, 
and    deviant    behavior.    Mr.    Dewey.    Prereq.:    Soc    1    or    Psych.    1.    3   lee    or 
:     3    or. 

52.  POPULATION  Analysis.  A  seminar  course  in  demography.  Current  and 
past  theories  of  population  change  are  discussed.  The  population  structure 
and  potential  growth  of  various  countries  are  examined  and  the  import  of 
-uch  information  for  U.  S.  policies  is  discussed.  Drawing  on  the  materials 
from   the    U.   S.   Census   of   Population   and   U.    S.   Vital   Statistics,   the   popu- 
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lation  of  this  country  is  examined  in  terms  of:  (1)  its  distribution  by  age, 
sex,  race,  marital  status,  and  level  of  education;  (2)  the  differential  rates 
of  birth  and  death  for  different  sub-populations;  and  (3)  the  patterns  of 
migration  within  and  between  states.  Methods  for  determining  the  various 
rates  and  indices  of  change,  and  the  limits  on  their  use  are  presented.  Mr. 
Dewey  and  Mr.  Shaw.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

54.  Culture  Change.  Theories  of  culture  change  are  evaluated.  The  pro- 
cesses of  discovery,  invention,  diffusion,  and  acculturation  are  illustrated  by 
selected  anthropological  studies  of  the  culture  of  non-literate  and  literate 
societies.  Mr.  Bobick.  Prereq. :  Soc.  1  or  33.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

57.  Social  Stratification.  A  study  of  social  stratification,  with  most  of 
the  descriptive  material  relating  to  the  social  class  system  of  the  United 
States.  Attention  is  focused  on  theories  of  stratification,  stratification  systems, 
class  interests,  class  conflicts,  class  differentials,  and  social  mobility.  Mr. 
Nielson.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

59.  Aging  in  the  American  Society.  Social  differentiation  on  the  basis 
of  age  groups,  with  the  aged  in  the  contemporary  American  society  being 
emphasized.  Attention  is  focused  on  attitudes  and  behavior  toward  the  aged, 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  aged,  and  problems  of  the  aged  in  society. 
Proposed  programs  for  change  in  the  treatment  and  behavior  of  the  aged 
are  examined.  Mr.  Nielson.  3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr.   (Not  offered  1959-1960.) 

62.  Social  Movements.  An  examination  of  the  factors  related  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  reform,  revolutionary,  religious,  and  other  social  move- 
ments. Generalizations  concerning  the  organization,  structure,  tactics,  and 
leadership  of  social  movements  are  described.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
purposes  and  consequences  of  selected  movements,  as  well  as  to  the  relation- 
ships between  social  movements  and  social  change.  Mr.  Shaw.  Prereq.:  Soc. 
1.  3  lee.  or  rec;   3  cr. 

71,  (71).  Criminology.  A  survey  of  the  scientific  study  and  the  control 
of  crime.  The  following  are  considered  in  detail:  indexes  and  rates  of  crime; 
theories  of  crime;  juvenile  delinquency;  police,  courts,  prisons,  probation, 
and  parole.   Case  studies  are  presented.  Mr.   Palmer.   3  lee   or  rec;    3   cr. 

72,  (72).  The  Family.  A  study  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution,  with 
most  of  the  descriptive  material  relating  to  the  contemporary  American  family. 
Attention  is  focused  on  the  variety  of  family  forms,  sex  behavior  patterns, 
mate  selection,  marital  adjustment,  parent-child  relations,  family  crises,  and 
family  reorganization.  Mr.  Nielson.  3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr. 

73,  74.  Introduction  to  Social  Welfare.  Survey  of  the  field  of  social 
welfare:  history,  public  welfare,  case  work,  social  group  work,  community 
organization  for  social  welfare.  Mr.  Nielson.  For  Sociology  majors  and  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  Social  Service  curriculum;  others  may  be  admitted  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr. 

75,  76.  Methods  of  Social  Research.  Analysis  of  research  problems. 
Designing  field  studies  and  experiments.  Demonstration  and  practice  in 
sampling,  schedule  construction,  and  interviewing  techniques.  The  first  se- 
mester will  emphasize  use  of  elementary  statistical  techniques  in  analysis 
of  prepared  data.  The  second  semester  will  emphasize  methods  of  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Durgin.  For  Sociology  majors  and  students  enrolled  in  the  Social 
Service  curriculum;  others  may  be  admitted  by  permission  of  instructor. 
3  lee  or  rec;  3  cr. 
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85,  86.    Development  of  Sociological  Theory.  A  consideration  of  the 

development  of  social  thought  from  Plato  to  the  present.  During  the  first 
semester  the  works  of  selected  individuals  from  Plato  to  Comte  will  be  ex- 
amined. Emphasis  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  semester  is  on  the  19th 
century  European  social  philosophers,  with  the  remainder  of  the  term  center- 
ing attention  upon  the  ideas  of  U.  S.  social  scientists,  especially  upon  their 
ributions  to  present  day  sociological  thought.  Mr.  Bobick,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 
Students  not  majoring  in  Sociology  may  be  admitted  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  3  lee.   or  rec;    3   cr. 

88.  CRIME  Control.  A  seminar  course  which  deals  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  preventing  crime  and  delinquency  and  of  rehabilitating  the 
criminal  and  the  delinquent.  There  will  be  a  number  of  lectures  by,  and 
discussions  with,  various  penologists.  Mr.  Palmer.  Prereq.:  Soc.  71.  Permission 
of   instructor.  3  cr.    (Limited   to   15   students.) 

92.  Fields  of  Sociology.  A  consideration  of  various  subject  areas  of 
sociology  indicating  their  growth  and  development,  their  relationship  to  one 
another,  and  their  current  status  with  regard  to  research  and  theory.  A  dis- 
cussion of  recent  developments  and  the  newer  subject  areas  of  sociology. 
Future  developments,  as  extensions  of  present  trends,  are  discussed.  Mr. 
Dewey,  and  staff.  Students  not  majoring  in  Sociology  may  be  admitted  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  3  lee.  or  rec;    3  cr. 

93.  Mass  Communication.  Emphasis  is  on  description  of  how  press,  radio, 
and  screen  perform  essential  functions  in  our  society.  Content  of  their 
messages,  characteristics  of  their  audiences,  and  probable  impact  are  analyzed, 
using  current  periodicals,  films,  and  broadcasts  as  material.  The  importance 
of  word-of-mouth  communication  as  pattern  and  sounding  board  of  mass 
communication  is  examined.  Mr.  Shaw.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  lee.  or  rec;  3  cr. 

97.  Social  Welfare  Field  Experience.  To  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  social  welfare  through  observation  and  participation.  Students 
will  work  in  a  social  welfare  setting  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks  (or  its 
equivalent).  This  field  work  is  generally  done  during  the  summer  following 
the  junior  year.  Weekly  seminar  sessions  constitute  the  classroom  work  of 
the  course.  Mr.  Nielson.  Prereq.:  Soc.  73,  74  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
6  cr. 

for  courses  primarily  for  graduate  students  see  catalogue  of  the 

graduate  school 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
ZOOLOGY 

George  M.  Moore,  Professor;  C.  Floyd  Jackson,  Professor  Emeritus;  Lorus 
J.  Milne,  Professor;  Edythe  T.  Richardson,  Professor;  Emery  F.  Swan, 
Associate  Professor;  Wilbur  L.  Bullock,  Associate  Professor;  Paul  E. 
Schaefer,  Associate  Professor;  Marian  H.  Pettibone,  Associate  Professor; 
Paul  A.  Wright,  Associate  Professor;  Philip  J.  Sawyer,  Assistant  Professor; 
Marcel    E.    Lavoie,    Assistant    Professor;    Merritt    A.    Gibson,    Instructor; 

Robert  A.  Main,  Instructor 

7.  General  Zoology.  Basic  course  for  Zoology  majors  and  Pre-Medical 
students.  Systematic  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  including  consideration  of 
the  natural  history  and  functional  relationships,  accompanied  by  dissection 
in  the  laboratory  of  selected  types.  Miss  Pettibone.  Prereq.:  Biol.  2,  3,  or 
Zool.  48.  3  lee.  or  rec. ;   2  lab.;    5  cr. 

8.  Comparative  Anatomy.  Fundamental  principles  of  comparative  verte- 
brate anatomy.  Selected  vertebrate  types  dissected  in  the  laboratory.  Miss 
Pettibone.  Prereq.:  Zool.  7.  3  lee.  or  rec;  2  lab.;  5  cr. 

17.  Human  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  in- 
cluding gross  and  microscopical  anatomy  of  the  various  systems.  Collateral 
reading,  written  reports,  and  conferences.  Mrs.  Richardson,  Mr.  Lavoie, 
and  Mr.  Main.  Prereq.:  Biol.  2,  or  3.  3  lee;  1  lab.;  4  cr.  (Not  open  to 
those  who  have  credit  for  Zool.  8.) 

18.  Human  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  func- 
tioning and  integration  of  the  various  systems  of  the  body.  Collateral  reading, 
written  reports,  conferences.  Mrs.  Richardson.  Prereq.:  Zool.  17  or  Zool.  8. 
3  lee;   3  cr.   (Not  open  to  those  who  have  credit  for  Zool.  20.) 

19.  Kinesiology.  A  study  of  bodily  movements.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  relation  of  skeleton,  muscles,  and  joints  in  movements.  Designed  pri- 
marily for  Occupational  Therapy  students  and  for  students  in  the  Physical 
Education  Teacher  Preparation  curriculum.  Mrs.  Richardson.  Prereq.:  Zool. 
17,  and  18  or  20.  2  lee.  or  rec;  1  lab.;  3  cr. 

20.  Human  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  func- 
tioning and  integration  of  the  various  systems  of  the  body;  laboratory  work; 
collateral  reading;  written  reports;  conferences.  Mrs.  Richardson,  Mr.  Lavoie, 
and  Mr.  Main.  Prereq.:  Zool.  17  or  Zool.  8.  3  lee;  1  lab.;  4  cr.  {Not  open 
to  those  who  have  credit  for  Zool.  18.) 

36.  Ornithology.  A  study  of  birds,  their  identification,  migration,  life 
history,  and  economic  importance  with  special  reference  to  those  of  eastern 
North  America.  Designed  for  students  interested  in  wildlife  conservation,  for 
secondary-school  teachers,  and  for  others  interested  in  bird  study  as  a  hobby. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Prereq.:  Biol.  2,  or  3,  or  equivalent.  1  lee;  2  lab.  or  field 
trips;   3   cr. 

48.  Principles  of  Zoology.  The  principles  of  animal  biology,  including 
embryology,  physiology,  and  genetics,  with  emphasis  on  man  and  other  verte- 
brates. A  study  of  the  relationship  between  living  things  and  their  environ- 
ment. Mr.  Gibson.  Required  of  freshmen  in  Agriculture.  2  lee;  1  lab.;  3  cr. 
This  course  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  major  requirements.  (Not  open  to  those 
who   have  credit  for  Biol.   1-2,  or  3. 
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I  MXKRSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Advanced   Courses   in  Zoology 

All  the   folio  icing  courses   require  junior  or  senior  standing. 

51,  PARASITOLOGY.  \n  introductory  course  concerned  with  some  of  the  more 
important  parasites  causing  diseases  of  man  and  animals.  Living  materials 
will  be  used  as  far  as  possible.  Mr.  Bullock.  Prereq.:  Biol.  2,  or  3,  and  a 
year  of  Zoology.  2  lee;   2  lab.;   4  cr. 

55.  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  survey  of  the  major  invertebrate 
groups  with  emphasis  on  the  inshore  marine  fauna.  About  one  fourth  of  the 
Laboratory  time  will  be  devoted  to  field  work  with  emphasis  on  natural  his- 
tory and  ecological  relationships.  Mr.  Moore  and  staff.  Prereq.:  General 
Zoology.  3  rec.:    3  lab.;   6  cr. 

56.  Freshwater  and  Terrestrial  Invertebrates.  The  natural  history  and 
taxonomy  of  the  invertebrates  of  land  and  freshwater,  exclusive  of  insects, 
with  special  reference  to  those  of  eastern  North  America.  Mr.  Moore.  Pre- 
req.: General  Zoology.  2  rec:  2  lab.;  4  cr.  (Alternate  years;  offered  1959- 
1960.) 

57.  Comparative  Physiology.  A  survey  of  means  whereby  animals,  both 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  have  met  the  problems  of  irritability,  nutrition, 
maintenance  of  a  constant  internal  environment,  and  reproduction.  Type  con- 
sideration and  comparison  with  the  type.  Mr.  Wright.  Prereq.:  Biol.  2,  or 
3.  one  year  of  Zoology,  College  Physics,  and  Organic  Chemistry.  3  lee;  1  lab.; 
4  cr.   (Alternate  years,  offered  1959-1960.) 

59.  General  Physiology.  A  course  designed  to  study  the  fundamental 
physiological  properties  of  the  living  system.  Initial  considerations  will  be 
concerned  with  the  plasma  membrane  and  associated  membrane  phenomena, 
followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  chemical  and  physical  nature  of  the  living 
system.  The  fundamental  physiological  properties  of  excitability,  contractility, 
conductivity,  metabolism,  growth,  and  reproduction  will  then  be  considered. 
Mr.  Wright.  Prereq.:  Biol.  2,  or  3,  one  year  of  Zoology,  a  year  of  college 
Physics,  and  a  course  in  Organic  Chemistry.  3  lee.  or  rec;  1  lab.;  4  cr. 
(Alternate  years;    not  offered   1959-1960.) 

61.  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  physical  basis  of  inheritance,  expression,  and 
interaction  of  the  hereditary  units,  linkage,  and  variation.  The  application  of 
Mendelian  principles  to  plant  and  animal  breeding.  Mrs.  Richardson.  Prereq.: 
Biol.  2.   or  3r   or  Bot.   1  and  Zool.  48.  3  lee  or  rec;   3  cr. 

64.  Neurology.  Practical  study  of  morphology,  physiology,  and  histology 
of  the  human  nervous  system.  Mrs.  Richardson.  Prereq.:  Biol.  2,  or  3,  and 
one  year  of  Zoology.  3  lee  or  rec;    1  lab.;   4  cr. 

65.  Embryology.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  development. 
The  developmental  process  from  the  egg  to  the  formation  of  the  body  and 
the  establishment  of  the  principal  organs  and  systems.  Mr.  Gibson.  Prereq.: 
Zool.   8.   2   lee;    2   lab.;    4   cr. 

66.  Elements  of  Histology  and  Microtechnique.  A  study  of  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  principal  tissues  and  organs  of  vertebrates  with  an  intro- 
duction   to   general   histological   techniques.   Mr.   Bullock.    Prereq.:   Zool.   8   or 

17.  2  lee;   2  lab.;   4  cr. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

77.  Natural  History  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  A  study  of 
vertebrate  animals  exclusive  of  birds;  their  habits,  habitats,  life  histories, 
with  special  reference  to  those  occurring  in  eastern  North  America.  Techniques 
of  collection,  identification,  and  preservation  are  included.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Prereq. : 
General  Zoology.  3  rec;   2  lab.;   5  cr. 

87,  88.  Zoology  Seminar.  Seminar  discussions  on  current  zoological  liter- 
ature conducted  each  week.  Primarily  for  seniors  majoring  in  Zoology  and 
for  graduate  students.  May  be  elected  by  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department.  Mr.  Moore  and  staff.  1%  hours  per  week;   1  cr. 

97,  98.  Special  Problems.  Advanced  students  may  elect  a  special  problem 
provided  they  present  a  detailed  outline  of  the  subject  and  can  furnish 
adequate  proof  of  their  ability  to  carry  it  out  with  equipment  available.  Mr. 
Moore  and  staff.  Prereq.:  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
1-4  cr. 

FOR    COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATE    STUDENTS    SEE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL 
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Activity  Courses.  See  Physical  Education  for  Women 
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officers  of  the  University 7 
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methods  of  32 

Advisory  Committee 

executive,  for  College  of  Agriculture  34 

of   alumni,   College   of  Technology   118 

Agricultural  Economics 

curriculum    43 

description  of  courses  in 136 

requirements  for  majors  in 35 

Agricultural   Education 

courses  in  135 

curriculum    89 

Agricultural    Engineering 

curriculum,   degree   in 53 

description  of  courses  in  137 

requirements  for  major  in  53 

Agricultural  Extension,  courses  in  135 
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curricula     36 
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general  and  specific  requirements  for  35 
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curriculum    44 

description  of  courses  in  139 

requirements  for  major  in  35 
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Animal  Science 

curriculum     45 

description  of  courses  in  140 

requirements  for  major  in  38 

Anthropology  and  Ethnology,  Cultural,  See  also  Sociology 

courses  in  228 

Applied  Arts.  See  The  Arts 

Applied   Biology.   See  Biology 
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Art   Education 

curriculum     90 

description  of  courses  in  145 

requirements  for  major  in  90 

Arts.   Liberal.  See  also  Liberal  Arts,   College  of 

courses  in  197 

Arts.  The 

curriculum    (General   Liberal  Arts)    67 

description  of  courses  in 142 

requirements  for  major  in  67 

teacher  preparation  for.  See  Art  Education 

Assistantships,  for  graduate   students  .. 133 

Athletics,   See   Physical   Education   for   Men 

Audio-Visual  Aids,  course  in  164 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  See  Degrees 

Bachelor  of   Science  Degree.  See  Degrees 

Bacteriology 

curriculum  (General  Liberal  Arts)  68 

description  of  courses  in   146 

requirements    for    majors    in    68 

Band,  University.  See  Music 

Bible.   See   also   English   and   Philosophy 

as  literature,  course  in  169 

Biochemistry 

curriculum    43 

description  of  courses  in  136 

requirements  for  major  in  36 
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Biology 

applied   (fish  and  game  management,  etc.) 68 

description  of  courses  in 147 

requirements  for  major  in  68 

teacher   preparation   in   68 

Botany 

curriculum 46 

description  of  courses  in 148 

requirements  for  major 

in   College   of   Agriculture   38 

in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  69 

Business  Administration.  See  also  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

curriculum    82 

description  of  courses  in  158 

requirements  for  major  in  82 

Calendar,    University     5 

Gamping,    Organized,   course   in 218 

Ceramics.  See  also   The   Arts  and   Occupational  Therapy 

description  of  courses  in  144 

Certificates 

in  Thompson  School  of  Agriculture  64 

in  occupational    therapy    84 

Certification,   requirements   for   N.   H.   teachers    (footnote)    94 

Chemical  Engineering 

curriculum    116 

description  of  courses  in  150 

requirements  for  major  in 116 

Chemistry.    See    also    Biochemistry 

curriculum    (General  Liberal  Arts)    69 

curriculum     (Technology)     117 

description  of  courses  in  152 

requirements  for  major  in    (College  of  Liberal  Arts)    69 

requirements  for  major  in    (College  of  Technology)    117 

Child   Development.  See  also   Home   Economics 

description  of  courses  in   184 

Choir,  University   Concert.  See  Music 

Civil   Engineering 

curriculum 117 

description   of    courses    in    154 

requirements  for  major  in  117 

Clothing  and  Textiles.  See  also  Home  Economics 

courses  in  184 

Clubs,  in  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  216 
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Commencement.  See  Calendar 
Commercial  Law.  See  law 

Commercial  Teacher  Preparation  Program  90 

Cookery.   See   Home  Economies 

Courses,  description  of  134 

Crafts.  See  The    Vrts  and  Occupational  Therapy 

Curricula.   See   College  of  Agriculture,  Liberal  Arts,  Technology 

Dairy   Science 

curriculum    47 

description  of  course  in  157 

requirements  for  major  in 38 

Deans.   See   administrative   officers  of  the  University 

Degrees.   See  also  Certificates 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 67 

Bachelor   of   Science 

in  College  of  Agriculture  35 

in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  94 

in  College  of  Technology 116 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 133 

Master's  Degree 133 

Dental.   Pre- 31 

Dramatics,  See  also  Stagecraft 

workshop    in 172 

Economics.  See  also  Agricultural  Economics,  Home  Economics 

Economics  and  Business  Administration 

curriculum    (General  Liberal  Arts) 70 

description  of  courses  in 158 

requirements  for  major  in  70 

Education 

description  of  courses  in  163 

requirements   for  major  in 71 

teacher   preparation   requirements 

in  College    of    Agriculture    41 

in   College  of  Liberal  Arts  88 

Electrical    Engineering 

curriculum 117 

description  of   courses   in   166 

requirements  for  major   in   117 
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Engineering.  See  Agricultural,   Chemical,   Civil,   Electrical,  and 
Mechanical  Engineering 

English.  See  also  Literature 

curriculum    (General  Liberal  Arts)    96 

description  of  courses  in  169 

English   (continued) 

requirements   for   major   in 72 

teacher  preparation  in  166 

Entomology 

curriculum 

in  College  of  Agriculture  48 

in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  72 

description  of  courses  in   172 

requirements  for  major 

in  College   of   Agriculture    39 

in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 72 

Examinations 

American   Medical,    physical 86 

date  of.  See   Calendar 

Expenses.    See    Fees 

Extension,  Agricultural,  courses  in  135 

Faculty  and  Staff,  University  9 

Farm   Management.    See   Agricultural   Economics,   Agricultural   Engi- 
neering,  Agronomy,    Animal   Husbandry,    Horticulture 

Fees  and  Expenses 33 

Fine  Arts.  See  The  Arts 

Fish  and  Game  Management.  See  also  Forestry 

in  applied  biology  68 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

courses  in  185 

Foreign  Languages.  See  Languages 

Forestry 

curriculum    55 

description  of  courses  in  173 

requirements  for  major  in  55 

French.  See  also  Languages 

description  of  courses  in  191 

General  Physical  Science 

curriculum    (General   Liberal   Arts)    72 

requirements  for  major  in  72 
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Geologj  and  Geography 

curriculum   (General  Liberal  Arts)    73 

description  of  courses  in  175 

requirements  for  major  in  73 

German.  See  also  Languages 

description  oi  courses  in  193 

Clubs.  See  Music 

Goi  eminent 

curriculum   (General  Liberal  Arts)   73 

description  of  courses  in  178 

requirements   for  major  in   74 

Graduate   School   133 

Graduation 

credits    for.    Sec    Degrees 
date  of.  See  Calendar 

(-reek.   See   also   Languages 

description  of  courses   in   194 

Greenhouse   Management.  See  Horticulture 

Guidance  of  Students  Preparing  to  Teach  93 

Health 

education.  See   Physical  Education  for  Women 

public,  and  sanitation,  course  in 146 

History 

curriculum    (General  Liberal  Arts)    74 

description  of  courses  in  181 

requirements  for  major  in 75 

History-Education,   course   in 183 

History  and  Literature 

combined  major  in  75 

Holidays.  See  Calendar 

Home   Economics 

curricula    in 58 

description  of  courses  in  184 

requirements  for  major  in  58 

teacher   preparation    for    90 

curriculum     90 

description   of  courses  in  184 

Home   Management.   See  also   Home   Economics 

description  of  courses  in  186 
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Horticulture 

curriculum 49 

description  of  courses  in 187 

requirements  for  major  in  39 

Hotel  Administration 

curriculum 82 

description  of  courses  in  189 

requirements  for  major  in  83 

Humanities 

description  of  course  in  190 

Independent  Study,  plan  for  94 

Institutional  Administration 

courses  in  197 

Internships 

in  occupational  therapy 84 

in  public  office.  See  also  course  in  government  apprenticeship  74 

in  social  science 227 

Italian.  See  also  Languages 

course  in  elementary  194 

Labor,  courses  in 161 

Laboratory  Methods,  clinical,  course  in  147 

Landscaping  the  Home  Grounds,  course  in 188 

Language,  special  requirement  96 

Languages 

curriculum   (General  Liberal  Arts) 76 

description  of  courses  in   191 

requirements  for  major  in  76 

Latin.  See  also  Languages 

description  of  courses  in  191 

Law.  See  also  Government 

commercial   course   in   158 

labor,  course  in  161 

suggested  plan  for  pre-law  study  81 

Liberal  Arts,  College  of 
curricula 

general  67 

prescribed   82 
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Liberal  Arts,  College  of  (continued) 

departments  of   65 

organisation   of   66 

other  programs  of   study   81 

purpose  and  objectives  of  65 

requirements  for  degrees  94 

t earlier    preparation    88 

Literature 

American,   courses   in   169 

Bible  as,  course  in  169 

Chemical,  course  in  154 

Rngliah,  courses   in  169 

French,   courses   in   191 

German,   courses   in    193 

Greek  and  Roman,  Survey  of,  course  in  191 

Latin,   courses   in   195 

major  in 75 

Modern  European,  Survey  of,  course  in  191 

music,  courses  in   209 

Spanish,  courses  in   196 

Spanish-American,  course  in  197 

.Management,  Farm,   course  in   136 

Master's  Degree.  See  Degrees 

Mathematics 

curriculum 

in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  77 

in  College  of  Technology 118 

description  of  courses  in  . 198 

requirements  for  major 

in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  77 

in  College  of  Technology  116 

teacher  preparation,  courses  in  165 

Mechanical  Engineering 

curriculum    118 

description  of  courses  in  201 

requirements  for  major  in  118 

Mechanized  Agriculture.  See  also  Agricultural  Engineering 

curriculum 50 

program  in  40 

Medical   Entomology,   course   in   172 

Medical  Technology 

curriculum    83 

requirements    for   specialization    in    83 

Medical,  Pre- 

curriculum 86 

requirements  for  specialization  in  86 
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Mental  Hygiene,  courses  in  223 

Meterology.  See  Geography  and  Geology 

Military  Science  and  Tactics.  See  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps 

Minerology.  See  Geology 

Motor  Ability  Test 216 

Music 

applied,  courses  in  205 

appreciation,  course  in  208 

curriculum  (General  Liberal  Arts)    77 

description  of  courses  in  205 

history  of 208 

organizations    204 

requirements  for  major  in  77 

survey  of  American,  course  in  208 

theory  and  composition,  courses  in  206 

Music  Education 

curriculum    91 

description  of  courses  in  209 

requirements  for  major  in  91 

Nature  Study.  See  Botany,  Biology,  and  Zoology 

New  England,  Social  and  Cultural  History  of,  course  in  182 

News  Writing.  See  Writing 

Nursing 

curriculum    103 

requirement  for  specialization  in  84 

Nutrition 

and   food,   chemistry   of    136 

animal,  course   in   136 

course  in.  See  also  Home  Economics  185 

Occupational  Therapy 

curriculum    104 

description  of  courses  in  210 

requirements  for  specialization   in   84 

Orchestra,  Symphony.  See  Music 

Organ,  course  in.  See  Music 

Painting.  See  The  ArU 
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Personnel  Administration,  course  in  159 

Philosophy 

description  of  courses  211 

Photography,  See  also  The  Arts 

courses    in    144 

Physical  Education 

requirements,  genera!  University  94 

t earlier   preparation,   for  men 

curriculum    91 

description    of    courses    in    214 

requirements  for  major  in  91 

teacher  preparation,  for  women 

curriculum    92 

description  of   courses  in 216 

requirements  for  major  in  92 

Physics 

curricula 

in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 98 

in  College  of  Technology  132 

description  of  courses  in  219 

requirements  for  major  in 

College  of   Liberal  Arts 78 

College  of  Technology  118 

Physiology 

courses  in.  See  Zoology . 231 

Piano,  course  in.  See  Music 

Planning,   Community,  course  in 156 

Politics.  See  Government 

and  pressure  parties,  course  in 179 

world,  course   in 180 

Poultry  Science 

curriculum    , 51 

description  of  courses  in  221 

requirements  for  major  in  40 

Psychology 

curriculum   (General  Liberal  Arts) 98 

description  of  courses  in 222 

educational   163 

requirements  for  major  in  79 

Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda,  course  in  179 

Public   Speaking.  See  Speech 
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Radio 

speaking,  course  in 172 

Reading.  See  also  English 

for  thought,  course  in 170 

remedial  work  in  169 

Recitals    (Music-Education) 91 

Recreation  Education.  See  Physical  Education  for  Women 

Leadership,   course  in  218 

option,   curriculum   114 

teacher  preparation,  requirements  for  91 

Registration 

day  of.  See  Calendar 

for  musical  organization  courses  205 

summary   of   234 

Religion 

courses  in.  See  Philosophy 

Religious  Education.   See   Philosophy 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 

courses  in  226 

requirements,   general  University  94 

Rooms.  See  Fees  and  Expenses 

Scholar,   College.  See  Independent  Study,  A  plan  for 

Scholarships 

graduate    133 

Secretarial  Studies.  See  also  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

curriculum    106 

description  of  courses  in  .... 160 

requirements  for  specialization  in 86 

Seminar 

in  agricultural  engineering    (problems)    139 

in    agronomy    140 

in  animal  science  141 

in  bacteriology  147 

in  chemical  literature  154 

in  dairying 157 

in    horticulture    189 

in   poultry   science   222 

in  psychology  224 

in  zoology  233 

Shorthand.  See  Secretarial   Studies 
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Social  Science 

course  in  227 

Soda!   Service 

curriculum     107 

description  of  courses  in.  See  Sociology 

field  work,  course  in  228 

requirements  for  specialization  in  87 

Sociology 

curriculum   (General  Liberal  Arts)    98 

description  of  courses  in   228 

requirements  for  major  in  80 

Spanish.  See  also  Languages 

courses  in  195 

Speech.  See  also  English 

clinic    171 

description  of  courses  in  171 

remedial  work  in  . 171 

Stagecraft,  course  in 144 

Stenography.  See  Secretarial  Studies 

Student  Workshop 142 

Summer  Session 

dates  of.  See  Calendar 

Surveying,  courses  in.  See  Civil  Engineering 

Teacher  Education.  See  Education 

Teacher  Preparation.   See  Education 

in  College  of  Agriculture,  requirements  for 41 

University    program 88 

Teaching,  Supervised.  See  Education 

courses  in  165 

Technology,  College   of 

curricula    116 

departments  of  116 

requirements  for  degrees  in 116 

Thompson  School  of  Agriculture  63 

Trustees,  Board  of  6 

Tuition.  See  Fees  and  Expense- 
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Typewriting.  See  Secretarial  Studies 

Vacation.  See  Calendar 

Veterinary,  Pre.-  See  also  Animal  Science 

curriculum    52 

program  in  41 

Voice,  course  in.  See  Music 

Violin,  course  in.  See  Music 

Wildlife  Management.  See  also  Forestry 

curriculum    57 

requirements  for  major  in  55 

Writing.  See  also  English 

courses  in 170 

Zoology,  See  also  Biology 

curriculum    (General  Liberal  Arts)    98 

description  of  courses  in  231 

requirements  for  major  in 80 
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